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It has been stated more than once that the proposals for a Conference 
between the leaders of the ‘Evangelical’ party and those who 
represent the principles vindicated by the ‘Oxford Movement,’ with 
a view to explanation on the doctrinal differences which invest the 
Ritual question with its real significance, and the present agitation 
with such importance as it possesses, were due to the knowledye that 
it was intended by the Episcopate to enforce what, in the language of 
the agitation in question, is assumed to be ‘ the law.’ 

Those who are acquainted with the facts of the case know how 
entirely devoid of truth such an allegation is. A Conference was 
proposed in the belief that misunderstandings are largely responsible 
for the present divisions in the Church, and solely in the interests of 
peace. It must be a matter of profound regrét to all who have the 
real interests of the Church of England at heart, that such proposals 
should have been rejected. The hope of safety, so far as depends 
on human effort, lies in this direction, and in this direction alone. 
The decision, however, is not irrevocable. No one who has read 
carefully the very interesting papers and addresses delivered by 
Professor Wace, the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Dr. Moule, the 
Rey. A. E. Barnes Lawrence, Canon Girdlestone, Dr. Gee, the 
Rev. T. W. Drury, and others, on the subject of the Eucharist at 
the Islington Clerical Meeting, reported in extenso in the Record of 
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the 13th of January, can be doubtful either of the duty of explana- 
tions, or how much might be effected by them ; and if the Evangelical 
party sees reason to reconsider its present attitude, it may rest assured 
that it will be met on the part of those who represent the Oxford 
Movement by the most sincere desire to do everything that is possible 
to remove misconceptions and to further the cause of peace. 

Meanwhile an attempt to take a dispassionate view of the present 
agitation, its origin and character, its objects and the principles upon 
which it relies, may do something to promote a juster view of the 
situation than prevails at present, and so to indicate the lines on 
which, if a catastrophe is to be averted, existing difficulties must 
be met. An observation of the events of the last twelve months 
enables this to be done with some approach to accuracy. 

The irritation which is mainly responsible for the present agitation 
has been smouldering ever since and as far back as the failure of 
the proceedings against the Bishop of Lincoln. The decision of 
the Privy Council confirming the judgment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in favour of the Bishop of Lincoln—with the excepticn 
of the first of the Ritual suits: that of Liddell and Westerton, which 
in some respects upheld a Catholic interpretation of the Rubrics ; 
and of the decision in the case of Mr. Bennett for doctrinal matters— 
was the first time that the Party responsible for the long series 
of prosecutions intended to make the principles vindicated by the 
Oxford Movement legally untenable within the Church of England 
were defeated. The assertion recently made in connection with the 
present agitation, that the Judicial Committee was purposely packed 
by Mr. Gladstone in order to secure the acquittal of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, can leave no doubt as to the light in which that judgment 
was regarded by the Party which had initiated the proceedings. 
This irritation was increased by the spread of Ritual, and the growing 
adoption of practices which those who were best acquainted with the 
history of the Prayer Book could not deny to be theoretically 
defensible, and covered by the letter of the Rubrics, however little 
such practices might have been actually observed in the past. It was 
no doubt increased in some instances by the imprudence of individual 
clergy, who considered what was abstractedly right in itself and the 
interests of their own particular congregations too much, and the 
general circumstances and actual condition of the Church of England 
at large too little. This dissatisfaction was not diminished by the 
hopes so strongly entertained and expressed between 1890 and 1896 
that it might be possible in the interests of Christianity to initiate 
such a renewal of relations between the Holy See and the authorities 
of the English Church as might eventually pave the way for the 
reunion of Western Christendom. The Bull Apostolice Cure issued 
in September 1896, although it seemed to put an end to those hopes, 
increased the irritation against everything which looked like an 
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approximation to Rome even among those who were not indisposed 
to welcome the conclusions of the Bull as a convenient weapon against 
the teaching of the Oxford Movement—an irritation which in 1897 
came to a head, and proceeded to express itself in act under the pro- 
vocation caused by the character of the Reply sent by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York to the Bull, and the accounts 
published in the Daily Chronicle, written as it was understood by 
one who had recently left the English Church for the Roman Com- 
munion, and reproduced in the Record, of the services which had 
gradually established themselves in many of the London churches. 
The Secret History of the Oxford Movement—a book of which it 
may be said that, if its facts are true, its inferences are false— 
published in 1897 for the avowed object of promoting agitation, and 
written, as the author in the preface states, ‘at the request of an 
eminent dignitary of the Church of England’—it might not be 
difficult to hazard a guess as to the name of the dignitary in question— 
supplied in an available form the necessary materials for the agita- 
tion which had been resolved on. The first overt act for which that 
agitation was responsible was the disturbance made by Mr. Kensit in 
the Church of St. Ethelburga in the City of London, a parish which, 
owing to the age and non-residence of the rector, was particularly 
accessible to attack. Mr. Kensit had been guilty of similar conduct 
before. On a former occasion he had protested against the service of 
the Three Hours on Good Friday at St. Paul’s, and had conducted a 
service of his own on the steps of the Cathedral. He had displayed 
in the streets of Shrewsbury representations of the instruments of 
torture with which Ritualistic Father Confessors and Superiors of 
Anglican Convents were accustomed to torment the unhappy and 
misguided inmates of those institutions. He was also notorious for 
the promiscuous and public sale of literature not intended for general 
circulation, and which he had himself characterised as obscene. His 
action, nevertheless, gave the impetus that was required. The 
circumstances were propitious, the agitation was fanned by a section 
of the religious press with one object, and by a section of the press 
which was not religious for another. The Benefices Bill provided an 
occasion for the ventilation of the subject in Parliament. Sir William 
Harcourt seized the opportunity of renewing his experiences of 1874, 
when, in support of Lord Beaconsfield, he had withstood Mr, Glad- 
stone’s opposition to the Public Worship Regulation Act. The usual 
features which attend ecclesiastical agitations developed themselves. 
It has been thought that the English people go mad on such subjects 
once in every twenty-five years. There have been articles in the 
Times, a series of letters to the papers, extra-parliamentary utter- 
ances of varying importance ; the leader of the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister himself, have intervened. The subject has been 
dealt with by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a Charge certainly 
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not lacking in courage, and which commands respect even where it 
provokes dissent ; it has been treated in an elaborate Pastoral by the 
Archbishop of the Northern Province, displaying all those character- 
istics which endear the Archbishop of York to all who know him, 
even when they are the least able to accept his conclusions. No one 
can doubt that, so far as appearances go, everything would seem to 
indicate a crisis—and a serious crisis—in the history of the Church. 
The question is, are those appearances to be trusted, or is there reason 
to suppose that the crisis, despite all that has been said and done, is 
not as serious as it looks, and that in any case the issues of it are 
likely to be very different from those which were contemplated by 
its authors? To answer this question with any completeness it is 
necessary to consider the principles which underlie the present 
agitation, how far they deserve and are likely to be accepted, the 
forces that agitation can rely upon to further its objects, and the 
extent of the opposition it is likely to encounter. 

First as to the principles to which the agitation appeals. It 
-starts with the conviction that everything which has any resemblance 
-to the practice and teaching of the Roman Church is necessarily 
wrong. It founds on this conviction the assertion that the doctrines 
.and practices which it dislikes are forbidden by the Church of 
England. To justify this assertion, it assumes that the Church of 
England has no history, no principles, no rules, no traditions, except 
those which date from the sixteenth century. It insists that the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Articles, all the formularies of the 
Church of England, are Protestant in their meaning, complete and 
exhaustive in themselves, and that their sense and bearing are inde- 
pendent of, detached from, and uninfluenced by anything outside them- 
selves; that they constitute a whole dissociated from everything in 
the past, the purport of which is to be determined solely by reference 
to itself. Having thus cut the Church of England into two, and 
Aenied all continuity between what was known as the Church of 
England before the sixteenth century and what has been so desig- 
nated since (except, indeed, so far as the endowments of the Church 
ware concerned), it is enabled to maintain that all that was ordered, 
believed, and practised by the Church of England prior to the six- 
teenth century is non-existent so far as the present Church of England 
is concerned, unless it can be shown to be explicitly and distinctly 
specified and affirmed in the present formularies, interpreted as it 
chooses to interpret them. Further, it assumes that the character of 
this brand-new establishment was determined by Parliament; that 
Parliament gives the Church so established its only authority, and 
that the Courts constituted by Parliament for the regulation of Church 
affairs are tribunals competent to determine the nature of the doctrines 
of the Church, and the character of its discipline. Armed with these 
assumptions, and assisted by the results of the neglect of past years, 
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it is easy to accuse of lawlessness all those who see in the Church of 
England something greater and nobler than a mushroom sect sprung 
from the convulsions of the sixteenth century, and who, believing in 
her unbroken continuity with the Church planted by St. Augustine 

on these shores, maintain that she cannot be independent of, or in- 

different to, the teaching of the rest of Christendom, or relieved from 

the obligation of all those rules, regulations, doctrinal statements, 

and ritual observances which she has at any time laid down for the 

guidance of her members, except in such definite and specific par- 

ticulars as she has distinctly abrogated or altered them herself. In 

a word, that a Catholic interpretation is the only interpretation of 
which the formularies of the Church of England are really patient, 
and the only interpretation by which they are bound. Every one 
acquainted with the facts will admit that this is no untrue statement 
of the case, that these are the principles upon which the agitation 
relies, and that the assertion of them is indispensable if the accusa- 
tions of lawlessness and dishonesty which are so freely lavished on 
the representatives of the Oxford Movement at the present time are 
to be maintained. 

It is no less certain that the agitation as it thus exhibits itself 
aims at nothing less than the creation of a state of things both 
in regard to doctrine and practice which would be intolerable to High 
Churchmen of whatever shade of opinion, that the principles it asserts 
are repudiated by the great mass of the members of the Church of 
England who have the interests of the Church really at heart, and 
that any attempt to enforce them would be met by the widest and 
most determined resistance. 

A consideration, therefore, of the character and principles of the 
agitation leads to the conviction that it is doomed to failure, or can 
only succeed at the price of revolution. Does a consideration of the 
forces on which the agitation can rely for furthering its ends point to 
any other conclusion? It must be obvious to every one that those 
forces are composed of the most heterogeneous elements, and that, 
apart from the intrinsic difficulties of the enterprise for which they 
have been banded together, the character and composition of those 
forces is such as is little likely to lead to a successful result. 

Sir William Harcourt’s Erastianism is entirely out of touch with 
the objects and convictions of modern Liberalism. Its strength 
resides in the Whig and Tory traditions which are fast becoming 
things of the past, and is irreconcilable with the objects and con- 
victions of Nonconformity as a political and still more as a religious 
power. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, the member for Flintshire, who was con- 
spicuous for his attack on the clergy last Session, has publicly stated 
that he sympathises with much that has been said as to the spiritual 

rights of the Church, and the incompetence of Parliament to deal 
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with such questions. Nor are the promoters of the agitation outside 
Parliament in a much more advantageous position for leading a 
united force in any successful attack upon the Church. 

The line they have taken precludes the possibility of their 











England. That party, though it may deplore what it thinks the 
excesses of those it calls extreme men, dislikes still more almost 
everything that is being said and done on the other side; and is 
moreover perfectly alive to the consequences, both to itself and to 
the Church of England generally, should the Ritualists be effec- 
tually crushed. The very nature of the controversy indeed 
precludes the possibility, if it comes to a struggle, of a real schism 
among High Churchmen. But as long as High Churchmen are 
united they are practically invincible. As to the great mass of 
the country, so far as it is interested in Church matters at all (and it 
must always be remembered how comparatively few people ever read 
a Church newspaper, and how great the indifference is among all classes 
to everything except their own immediate interests), the country 
gentlemen and others, who get excited by sensational accounts in the 
newspapers, or by such a book as Mr. Walsh’s Secret History of 
the Oxford Movement, are much more sensitive to anything which 
threatens the principle of law and order, or what they interpret 
as dishonesty, than to any details of Doctrine or Ritual. Ritual asa 
rule is chiefly confined to the towns, or, if it occurs in the country, it 
is probably where the resident squire, if there is one, is not opposed 
to it; as such it does not affect him. It is the accusation of lawless- 
ness and dishonesty which rouses the class under consideration, and 
which is the really formidable element in the present agitation. 

This class, if it could be satisfied that what was being permitted 
involved no disloyalty to obligations solemnly entered into, was not 
contrary to the principles of the English Church, and that obedience 
was being honestly rendered to the legitimate directions of the 
Episcopate as the representatives of ecclesiastical authority, would be 
easily satisfied, and prepared to acquiesce in any arrangements which 
seemed likely to secure the peace of the Church, and avoid further and 
more serious complications, however little those arrangements squared 
with the decisions of law courts or the dicta of ecclesiastical lawyers. 

Is it impossible to arrive at such a result? It would be a step in 
that direction, one very conducive to sage counsels, and never were 
such counsels more necessary, in view of the consequences likely to 
arise from an opposite policy, which should compel any considerable 
section of the clergy to refuse obedience to demands of the Episcopate, 
if all who are in any way responsible for dealing with the present 
situation would consider the history of the English Church, and endea- 
vour to put themselves in the position of those clergy when Elizabeth 
came to the throne, who realised the abuses which the Reformation, so 






































































































































obtaining the support of the great middle party in the Church of 
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far as it was religious and constructive, desired and rightly desired 
to amend, but who at the same time were convinced Catholics. 
There must have been many such who at that time were in real 
perplexity as to their duty, and as to what was for the true interests 
of the Church. Bernard Gilpin, the Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, 
in the diocese of Durham, Bishop Tunstall’s nephew, may be taken as 
an example of the persons referred to. They were sincerely attached 
to the Church of England, and to everything belonging to the 
national life; their political instincts were with Elizabeth as against 
foreign interference ; the abolition of the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Pope probably did not trouble them much ; they had no love for that 
jurisdiction as it was exercised by the Ecclesiastical Courts culminat- 
ing in the Roman Curia; the laity with whom they were brought 
into contact loved it even less. It was a question which scarcely 
touched the purely spiritual rights they might recognise as belonging 
tothe HolySee. On theother hand, they were sincere Catholics in belief 
and practice, as Catholicism was understood before that crystallisation 
in belief and practice had taken place which since the divisions of 
the sixteenth century, and the ranging of Christendom into opposing 
camps, has characterised all sections of the Christian world. Were 
such men to be driven out of tlie Church of England, or were the 
changes then contemplated to be such as, though curtailing excre- 
scences of belief and practice, and reforming them, as was supposed, 
on a primitive model, still left the old belief and practice in pos- 
session? The answer is given in general by the whole tenor of 
the English Reformation, and by the character of the Prayer Book. 
‘No other Reformed Church,’ says Dr. Sanday, the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and Dr. Sanday is no High Church- 
man, in his recently published volume on The Conception of the 
Priesthood— 

kept in view the usage of the early centuries, so steadily and persistently ... 
it was agreed that the practice of the Church of the first four General Councils— 
when it could be ascertained—was binding. But this principle covered a number 
of things which the more advanced reformers objected to as Roman. In fact, it 
might be said that the Church of England only discarded what express proof of 
Scripture compelled it to discard, whereas of Calvin and Zwingli it would be true 
to say that they only retained what express proof of Holy Scripture compelled 
them to retain. 





































The answer is given in particular by the preface to the Ordinals of 
1549 and 1552, which is substantially the preface which introduces the 
Ordinal of to-day. That preface, which is a formal and authoritative 
introduction to the Ordinal, claims apostolic origin for the hierarchy 
of bishops, priests, and deacons then existing in the Church 
antecedently to its publication ; it declares that the object of the 
Ordinal is to secure that this hierarchy, and by consequence this 
priesthood, shall be ConTINUVED and conferred with proper reverence 
in the Church. This intention is again asserted absolute et simpli- 
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citer, without qualifying clause. It is not said, for instance, that the 
already existing priesthood is to be continued and conferred— 

(1) So far as the Bible sanctions it; or 

(2) In a reformed and purified way ; or 
(3) All previous superstitions as to the priestly office being laid 
aside. 

No—the preface declares that the intention of the Ordinal is to 
‘continue ’ the existence of the same ministers as had§hitherto been 
ordained according to the Roman Pontifical. 

The same answer is given in the provisions of the Ornaments 
Rubric, whether it refers to the year before the introduction of the 
First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, as is stated by Sandys in his 
letter to Archbishop Parker,' or to the First Prayer Book itself, continu- 
ing the use of theold mass vestments, inthe proclamations of Elizabeth 
as to the nature of the authority claimed by the Crown, and in the state- 
ments, put out also by authority, that there was nointention ofdeparting 
from the Churches of France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, except in 
such matters as they had themselves departed from primitive custom. 
It is impossible to find anything approaching to a claim on the part of 
the Church of England to dissociate herself from Catholic Christendom, 
or to set herself up as a judge of the Catholic Church. It is true 
that, owing to political circumstances, which, for the time, threw 
everything into the hands of the Puritans, theory and practice did 
not coincide then, any more than they have done since; but, for all 
that, it remains a fact that the principle which determined the 
changes when Elizabeth came to the throne covers all the doctrinal 
teaching and ritual developments which have marked the last fifty 
years, and which are now being made the object of attack by the 
present agitation. 

The situation under Elizabeth and that of the present moment 
are, in fact, very similar in their essential features, although externally 
they may seem different. Were Catholic doctrine and practice in all 
their essentials to be preserved in theory, although in practice it 
might for the moment be impossible to enforce them? This was the 
question Elizabeth had to face. 

Are Catholic doctrine and practice not merely in theory, but in fact, 
now that they are in actual possession in a great number of churches 
throughout the country, and that with the entire goodwill of those 
immediately concerned, to be interfered with? That is the question 
to be faced now. A Protestant interpretation and rendering of the 
Prayer Book has prevailed unchecked in the past. Is a Catholic 
interpretation and rendering of the Prayer Book to meet with a very 
different measure and an entirely opposite treatment in the present ? 

No popular protest, no agitation in the press, no threat of parlia- 
mentary interference was ever made against a state of things in 
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which not merely the plainest directions of the Prayer Book were 
systematically disregarded, but its whole spirit and intention de- 
liberately set at nought ; ought such manifestations to be attended to 
at the present time, even if there be some things which cannot be 
justified by the strict letter of the Rubrics ? 

Take, for example, the question of a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion when there is no one to communicate with the priest. No 
doubt a literal interpretation of certain rubrics taken alone forbids 
such celebration. In this they go further than the Council of Trent, 
which only expressed the wish that there should be some to com- 
municate with the priest at every Mass; but the object is the same 
in both cases, to provide in accordance with primitive practice that 
there should be some to communicate with the priest. The result 
of the English rule in the past has been in many places to reduce 
the number of celebrations of Holy Communion to four in the year, 
than which no grosser violation of all primitive rule and practice 
and of the requirements of the Prayer Book can be conceived, and 
instead of encouraging communions, to expose the Church of 
England to the reproach of acquiescing in the almost total neglect of 
Holy Communion by great masses of her members. Can the enforce- 
ment of the letter of the Rubrics be justified in view of such facts ? 

The Church of England makes her appeal to primitive belief and 
apostolic practice. In theory the appeal may, no doubt, be sustained ; 
in fact, nothing can be less like primitive belief and apostolic practice 
than the whole religious attitude of a very large proportion of her 
members—an attitude, be it noted, which is not merely unwillingly 
acquiesced in, but is complacently accepted as the normal state of 
things by the ecclesiastical authorities themselves. Take, for example, 
the number of churches throughout the country in which the Holy 
Eucharist is not celebrated on Sunday, the neglect of fast and 
festival, the abstention so far as the Episcopate is concerned of any 
attempt to enforce upon the clergy the observance of the Church’s 
law with regard to the marriage of divorced persons. Or, again, 
consider the different treatment by the Episcopate of the practices of 
Evening Communion and of Reservation for the Sick. 

The question of Evening Communion, like the question of 
Reservation, is one which involves a point of discipline, but in the 
case of Evening Communion it is a point of discipline enforced from 
very early times by the whole Church, in the East as strictly as in 
the West—a point of discipline by which the Church of England in 
the sixteenth century was as strictly bound as the rest of Christen- 
dom, and one which she has never relaxed, except so far as corrupt 
custom can be held to relax universal rule. 

In the case of Reservation, if the practice be indeed forbidden by 
the existing Rubrics, it is forbidden in the teeth of the practice of 
the primitive Church, of the existing practice of the Latin as well as 
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of the Oriental Churches, in the teeth of the provision made for it in 
the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, and in the teeth of a 
similar provision contained in the Latin Prayer Book put out con- 
currently with the Prayer Book of Elizabeth for the use of the 
Universities. Nevertheless, in Episcopal directions purporting to 
enforce the rules of the Church, the practice of Evening Communion 
is not even blamed, the practice of Reservation is forbidden. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for this difference. It is less 
easy to justify it. 

Take, again, the case of incense. The use of incense is common 
to the whole Church. It is even more insisted upon in the East 
than in the West. It was certainly in use in the second year of 
Edward the Sixth. There is nothing to show that it was not used 
under the First Prayer Book. There is much to show that it was. 

It is unlucky [writes the late Dean Merivale of Ely, sometime Chaplain to the 
House of Commons, who was as far removed from a High Churchman as any one 
could well be, and whose attitude towards the Ritualists may be inferred from the 
epithet he applies to them (the letters will be found in a volume of his papers just 
published for private circulation)] that the Ritualists have, as I apprehend, both 
law and logic on their side... . The term Mass is undoubtedly Edwardian and 
legal, and so are the greater part of the usages they adopt. . . . I think myself the 
usage of three hundred years ought to be decisive the other way; but I should 


feel myself very much at a loss how to deal with malignants on such a vantage 
ground. 


This was written in November 1866, thirty-two years ago ; and, again, 

Our formulas declare the Real Presence in the Eucharist. . . . If people insist 
on a high notion of this Presence, they have a right to do soand say so, and I must 
say that all the unreasonableness is on the side of the blatant mob who call such 


people Romanists, &c.,and try to drive them away, and perhaps would burn them 
if they could, 


It is on record that the Communion Office of the First Prayer 
Book was celebrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral during Bishop Ridley’s 
Episcopate in 1550 with the old ceremonial used in the Mass. Bucer 
mentions the ceremonies of the Mass as still in use under that Book. 
‘ Advantage was taken,’ say Dom Gasquet and Mr. Henry Bishop, no 
very willing witnesses to the continuity of the Church of England, 
in their book on the First Prayer Book, ‘of the paucity of the 
Rubrics in the Book of 1549 to continue the ancient ceremonies in 
every way not expressly forbidden,’ but this is precisely the principle 
insisted upon by the clergy now attacked, and if contemporaneous 
evidence is to be taken of what is covered by the Ornaments Rubric, 
none surely can be stronger. 

In the face of such facts, and in the recollection of the events 
and experience of the last fifty years, the way matters once univers- 
ally condemned are now as universally accepted, is it likely that 
either such Reservation as is necessary to ensure that the sick and 
dying shall not be deprived of Communion, or the accustomed use 
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of incense, will be surrendered? A knowledge of the clergy con- 
cerned and their congregations makes it certain that they will 
surrender neither of these matters. 

Reservation will be maintained in view of the practical necessities 
of the case, and the use of incense will be continued not merely because 
it is believed to be covered by the Ornaments Rubric, but as involving 
the question whether the formularies of the Church of England and 
Rubrical directions for the performance of Divine Service are complete 
and exhaustive in themselves, forbidding all they do not directly 
prescribe, or whether they are merely a portion of all the rules, 
regulations, and doctrinal statements which the Church has at any 
time laid down for the guidance of her members in such matters, and 
which are all to be assumed to be in force except in such specific 
instances as she has herself expressly altered them. 

Is it wished to get rid of the clergy and laity who govern them- 
selves by this view of the position and claims of the Church of 
England? If it is, the consequences will be far-reaching, and the 
residuary legatee who will profit by them will be the Roman 
Communion in England. 

The point is a vital one. It is one which, in view of the history 
of the Church of England and the anomalies of the Anglican position, 
anomalies which it is worse than useless to ignore, requires to be 
dealt with in a large and generous spirit, a spirit the very opposite of 
the legal one, and it is for this reason, among others, even if the 
practical difficulties in the way of obtaining satisfactory ecclesiastical 
courts can be surmounted, that it is so extremely doubtful whether 
even a satisfactory ecclesiastical tribunal could secure peace in these 
matters. 

What is wanted at the present time is a frank recognition of the 
anomalies inherent in the position of the Church of England, 
anomalies which, after all, only reflect those which are to be found in 
every portion of Christendom, and a very wide toleration of diver- 
gences in practice. At the same time, and here to a large extent it 
is possible to agree with the Dean of Norwich, everything should be 
done, but without asking for legal powers, to organise the clergy and 
laity with due regard to their respective rights, in such a way that, 
insensibly and without any violent transition, the practical govern- 
ment of the Church both on its spiritual and temporal side should fall 
into their hands. 

If this were effectually and judiciously done, without recourse to 
Parliament, by the inherent authority of the Episcopate, preserving 
to the Episcopate and clergy the rights which come to them from 
above, and of which no human arrangements can deprive them, 
recognising at the same time in the body of lay communicants the 
rights that properly belong to them (and whatever the lawyers may 
say, the attempt is not beyond the power of a courageous and skilful 
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ruler), the causes likely to provoke Disestablishment would be 
enormously diminished, while the dangers attending Disestablishment, 
should it eventually be brought about, would have almost entirely 
disappeared. 

Were this to be the outcome of the present agitation, it would 
indeed have proved itself a blessing in disguise. 

To conclude with some statements in regard to disputed points of 
doctrine, in order to show in the interests of peace how easily ex- 
planations might be given in regard to such matters as the Real 
Presence, the Priesthood, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, &c., which would 
enable present divergences in practice and modes of stating doctrinal 
truth to continue without any real compromise of principle, and 
without either side feeling itself precluded from acquiescing in pro- 
visional arrangements which might pave the way in time for a still 
greater measure of agreement in the future. 

‘It is not compromise for the sake of peace, but comprehension 
for the sake of truth’ which is the need of the present moment. 


T. The Lord’s Supper was designed to represent, commemorate, and show forth 
the Lord’s death as a sacrifice for sin. This is done as a prevailing mode of pleading 
Ilis Merits before God. 

It has been observed that what we more compendiously express in that usual 
eenclusion of our prayers ‘through Jesus Christ our Lord, we more fully and 
forcibly represent in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist when we plead the 
virtues and merits of the same sacrifice here which our High Priest is continually 
urging for us in heaven. 





This is an extract from a treatise on the Lord’s Supper, by the 


well-known Evangelical writer, the Rev. E. Bickersteth, formerly 
Rector of Walton. 




















II. It is offered to-carry on the work of Calvary by pleading for the application 
of the merits consummated on the Cross to the souls of men. 
that the Mass is propitiatory.* 

III. It [the Eucharist] is a pleading before God the Father on the part of the 
Church on earth, in union with her great High Priest and Head, of the Atonement 
made by Him, with which she dares humbly to associate her own oblation of her- 
self as His Visible Body. 


It is in this sense 


This is a quotation from Bishop John Wordsworth’s Letter to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Salisbury. 


The meaning of Propitiatory Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist is representing to 
the Eternal Father the death of His dear Son, in praying for mercy, herein believing 
what all allow, and what, if rightly understood, perhaps none believe any 


further.’ 
Is it possible for any person whose mental vision is not distorted 


by prejudice to discover any necessary difference between these 
statements of four such representative divines ? 






2 A Vindication, §c., by Cardinal Vaughan. 
8 Spiritual Letters of Rev. L. B. Pusey, p. 326. 
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Such teaching is identical with that of the late Dr. Milligan 
than whom there was no more distinguished theologian in the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, in his book on the Ascension of Our Lord, 
and with what may be found in such a volume as that of the Abbé 
Lepin, recently published, with the sanction of authority, entitled 
LDidée du Sacrifice dans la Religion Chrétienne. 


Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people. 
All Christians have their share in this priesthood ; it is in its exercise that the root 
of the Christian life consists. 

Ever and always the heart and mind of the devout Christian should be lifted 
up towards the Victim of our Salvation and His Sacrifice in its heavenly and earthly 
manifestation, and should unite themselves w.th the eternal offering of the Great 
High Priest. 

In and through Jesus alone can we hope to offer to God a worship worthy of 
His acceptance, a sufficient expiation for sin, and a thanksgiving commensurate 
with His benefits, ‘through Whom and with Whom, and by Whom be to Thee, O 
God, Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honour and glory, for 
ever and ever,’ as we recite in the concluding prayers of the Canon of the Mass.' 

The priest when he celebrates in the sanctuary does not offer the sacred oblation 
as an individual, but as the representative of all the people. He does not say, ‘I 
offer, I pray, I vow, I protest, but we protest, we vow, we offer, we beseech,’ and 
this because all the people offer and pray with him.° 

Remember that the Sacrifice which you offer is not the Sacrifice of the Head 
alone, but is the Sacrifice of the Head and His members together, that is of ‘ Whole 
Christ,’ or of Jesus Christ and His Church, for the Church is His Body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.’ 


These extracts, as it will be seen, are from authoritative and 
accredited Roman writers. And they have been designedly so 
selected because no one can read Mr. Walsh’s Secret History of the 
Oxford Movement, which is so largely responsible for the present 
agitation, and which Dr. Sanday, who has been already referred to, 
has so justly characterised, without seeing that it is the fear of what 
is supposed to be Roman teaching which is the inspiring motive of 
that book. 

It will be useful in this connexion to compare the following 
passage from Cardinal Newman with a statement signed I. F. and 
dated from the Rectory, Carlton Worksop, which appeared in the 
Record of the 11th of November, a sample of many similar state- 
ments, which speaks of 

. . . Lord Halifax .. . and his party, when they profess to have the Deity so 
present in the Eucharist that He can be taken into men’s hands, lifted up, carried 
about, shut up in a box. .. 

The Cardinal says : 

Our Lord is tz loco in heaven, not (in the same sense) in the Sacrament. He 
is present in the Sacrament only in substance, substantive, and substance does not 


‘ Idée du Sacrifice dans la Religion Chrétienne. ‘These de Doctorat en Théologie 
présentée a la Faculté Catholique de Lyon, 1897. 

® Bourdaloue, quoted by l’Abbé Lepin. 

* Pdre de Condren, quoted by l’Abbé Lepin. 
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require or imply the occupation of place. 

the Sacramental Presence, therefore division or distance from heaven is excluded 
also, for distance implies a measurable interval, and such there cannot be except 
between places. Moreover, if the idea of distance is excluded, therefore is the idea 
of motion. Our Lord then neither descends from heaven upon our altars, nor 
moves when carried in procession. The visible species change their position, but 
He does not move. He is in the Holy Eucharist after the manner of a spirit. We 
do not know how; we have no parallel to the ‘how’ in our experience. We can 
only say that He is present, not according to the natural manner of bodies, but 
sacramentally. His Presence is substantial, spirit-wise, sacramental ; an absolute 
mystery, not against reason, however, but against imagination, and must be 
received by faith.’ 

There is no one, among those who insist most strenuously on the 
necessity of the Sacraments, who denies that the Christian soul has 
direct and immediate access to God, or believes that the Sacraments 
will save us as mere mechanical instruments with no moral corre- 
spondence on our part. There is no one who is in the habit of going 
to confession, who thinks that he thereby acquires a greater facility 
to sin with impunity, or that he is able to divest himself of his per- 
sonal responsibility towards God. There is no one in the habit of 
attending the daily Eucharist, morning by morning, to the infinite 
happiness and benefit of his-soul, who believes that such attendance 
at the memorial of Christ’s Death and Passion will profit him any- 
thing, except in so far as he associates himself in heart and soul with 
the offering which our Great High Priest once made on the Cross, 
and now pleads at the Altars of His Church. There is no one who 
asks the prayers of those brought near to Christ within the veil, who 
confuses their intercession with the mediation of our Lord and only 
Saviour. There is no one who prays for the dead who does not know 
that this life is the one period of probation allotted to us. There is 
no one who rejoices in the fulness of grace and glory granted to her 
whose correspondence with the Divine Will entitles her to the unique 
glory of being called the ‘Mother of God’ who does not know that 
Mary is what she is in virtue of the merits of her Son. There is no 
one who believes the bread and wine in the Eucharist to be what our 
Lord calls them—‘ His Body and Blood ’—but believes also that the 
manner of our Lord’s presence in the Holy Sacrament is not according 
to the natural manner of bodies, but is sacramental, after the manner 
of a spirit, an absolute mystery, to be apprehended by faith. 

If, on the one side, it could be shown what men do not believe, 
and if, on the other, it could be stated what they do hold, it is cer- 
tain that many more than are generally supposed of ‘ those unlooked- 
for concords’ (to repeat a happy phrase recently used by Dr. Moule, 
the head of Ridley Hall) would be found to exist between those 
who at present seem so hopelessly divided. 

It is not too late to make the attempt. 

The defence of Christianity, the interests of the Church of Christ, 

? Cardinal Newman, Via Media, Notes, 1877. 





But if place is excluded from the idea of 
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the future of the Anglican Communion, which, in the providence of 
God, seems being called to so great a sphere of work for the spread 
of the Gospel, alike encourage, nay, command, such attempts at 
reconciliation. 

Christina Rossetti has well said : 


Strength attaches to union, resource to multiplicity. The kingdom of death 
(notwithstanding that death is dissolution) retains strength while it coheres, for 
our Lord Himself declared that were Satan divided against himself, his kingdom 
could not stand. How much more would the kingdom of life, which is the 
Catholic Church, be invincibly strong, if all Christendom were to become as at the 
first of one heart and of one mind! Alas for the offences of former days, and of 
these days, for our fathers’ offences and for our own, which have torn to shreds 


Christ’s seamless vesture ! 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as multiplicity is allied to resource, let us, until better 
may be, make capital even of our guilty disadvantage. Let us be provoked to good 
works by those with whom we cannot altogether agree, yet who in many ways s«'t 
usa pattern. Why exclusively peer after defects while virtues stare us in the face ? 
Cannot we learn much from the devotion of Catholic Rome, the immutability of 
Catholic Greece, the zeal of many Protestants ? and when the Anglican Church has 
acquired and reduced to practice each virtue from every such source, holding fast 
meanwhile her own goodly heritage of gifts and graces, then may those others 
likewise learn much from her, until to every Church, congregation, soul, God will 
be all in all. . 

We thought we saw stones on the distant hills ;-they were really sheep, and 
God always knew them as such, the mistake was only ours. We thought to read 
‘Samaria,’ it was Sta Maria the letters really spelt. 

Ha.irax. 
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RITUALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT 


My old friend Sir William Harcourt, finding his services at a discount 
in the State, has generously assumed the supreme government 
of the Church. It is clearly a case of atavism. The spirit of an 
archiepiscopal grandfather has revived inhim. He speaks ex cathedra 
to his suffragans, to the parish-priests, and to their flocks. He 
warns the bishops fairly that if they neglect their duty he will find 
means of making them do it, and he visits the offences of the clergy 
with rebukes which, if they are not exactly weighty, are at least 
ponderous. To the laity he shows a less severe countenance. For 
us, discipline is tempered by kindness and insults are exchanged 
for a sort of lumbering pleasantry. Milton had this kind of thing in 
his mind when, depicting the joys of our first parents, he said that 
one of the most respectable members of the animal creation 
To make them mirth used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. 

Well, in this spirit of innocuous mirth Sir William has recently 
bestowed on me the title of ‘ Prolocutor of the Catholic Revival.’ I 
feel that I have no claim to any such honourable style. Inthe present 
controversy I represent no one and speak for no one but myself. 
Belonging to no ecclesiastical party, but having points of contact 
with several, I am concerned for the spiritual welfare and efficiency 
of the Church of England as a whole. I am not going to argue 
about the ‘nicely calculated less or more’ of ritual. The Prayer 
Book is the guide of English worship; and I must leave the inter- 
pretation of ambiguous rubrics to experts in liturgical study. It is 
interesting to see the consternation of a Low Churchman like Canon 
Fleming who has cried out for discipline, when his bishop forbids 
him to mutilate the Communion Service ; but Englishmen love fair 
play ; and if the bishops deal out an even-handed justice to excess 
and to defect even Ritualists will not be inclined to quarrel with 
their rulings. The whole question of ritual was admirably summed 
up by Mr. Gladstone in 1874: 


No ritual is too much, provided it is subsidiary to the inner work of worship ; 
and all ritual is too much unless it ministers to that purpose.' 


’ Gleanings, vol. vi. p. 130. 
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The real interest of the present controversy lies much deeper than 
these externals. The circumstances of 1874 are reproduced with 
perfect exactness. Nowas then there is an attack, through ritual, on 
doctrine ; and an attack on doctrine, or on the ritual which expresses 
it, may go far towards disestablishing the Church of England. Let 
me again quote Mr. Gladstone : 

Unhappily, men of no small account announce that they care not tor the sign, 
but must deal with the Thing Signified. They desire the negation by authority of 
the doctrine of the Real Presence of our Lord and Saviour Christ, and of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice—negations which again are synonymous with the disruption 


of the English Church.? 


The citation sufficiently indicates the line of thought which in 
this paper I wish to pursue. I propose to consider the recent 
disputes and the impending struggles in their bearing on Disestablish- 
ment. For this purpose it is necessary to look back upon the 
history of the Church of England, and to draw from the lessons of the 
past some guidance for the present and some light for the future. 
I write as a consistent and lifelong advocate for the severance ot 
Church and State; and, if I borrow from previous writings and 
speeches of my own, my excuse must be that, when one has carefully 
chosen certain words to express orie’s meaning, they can seldom be 
altered with advantage. I address myself, of course, to opponents 
as well as friends ; but I hope that I may begin by assuming a certain 
amount of common ground. All my readers will agree in repudiat- 
ing the old-fashioned doctrine, derived, I think, from Mrs. Markham 
and the other historians of our youth, that the Church of England 
was created and endowed by Henry the Eighth at a period of time 
vaguely known as ‘the Reformation.’ From Mrs. Markham we may 
appeal to Professor Freeman, who thus described the birth and 
growth of the Church in this country : 

The conversion of England took place gradually when there was uo such thing 
asan English nation capable of a national act. ‘The land was stil) cut up into 
small kingdoms, and Kent had been Christian for some generations at a time when 
Sussex still remained heathen. 


And again : 
The churches of Canterbury and Rochester undoubtedly held lands while men. 
in Sussex still worshipped Woden. 


Establishment was a gradual process. The Church grew up with 
our national life, and the present Archbishopof Canterbury is the direct 
descendant of Augustine and Cranmer. In the sixteenth century 
some changes, admittedly of great importance, whether for good or for 
evil, were made in the Church’s doctrine and practice. But these no 
more affect its continuous life and claims than the fact that the 
House of Howard was formeriy Whig and is now Tory affects the 


2 Gleanings, vol. vi. p. 172 
Vor. XLV—No 264 
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continuity of the dukedom of Norfolk and the ownership of Arundel 
Castle. 

But though we cannot lay our finger on a particular year and 
say, ‘This year the Church was established,’ still it may be fairly said 
that the legal privilege and prescription of the Church of England 
reached their height about the beginning of this century ; and I shall 
not be wrong, perhaps, in taking 1818 as the high-water mark, for 
that year was the year in which Parliament voted a million sterling 
to the building and endowment of churches in populous places. It 
was the last great act of Endowment. If I may take that year as 
representing the high-water mark of prescription and privilege, it is 
interesting to see how soon the process of Disestablishment began. 
The late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Woodford, addressing his clergy in 1881, 
said, ‘ Disestablishment has been proceeding for the last fifty years.’ 
First, in 1828, there was the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; 
second, there was Roman Catholic emancipation ; third, the altera- 
tion of the marriage law, permitting Dissenters to be married in 
their own chapels; fourth, the withdrawal of matrimonial and testa- 
mentary jurisdictions from the ecclesiastical courts. Then came a 
most epoch-making change—the establishment of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, which for the first time treated the properties of sees as 
a whole and placed them under lay administration. Subsequently 
came the abolition of Church-Rates ; the admission of Dissenters, first 
to membership, and then to office, in the universities ; and the con- 
cession to Dissenters of the right to bury their dead with their own 
services in national churchyards : 

Many of these changes [said Bishop Woodford] were, in my opinion, just ; 
others rendered necessary by the diversity of religious creeds. But beyond doubt 
all were steps in the dissolution of the union between the Church and the State. 
And, indeed, it has been a most gracious providence which has thus spread the 
process over half a century. Hereby the Church has been allowed time to quicken 
her spiritual energies—to strengthen the things which remained and were ready to 


die. During this whole period she has been learning, under the Divine hand, to 
stand alone.° 


I turn now from the acts by which the State has loosened its 
connexion with the Church to the movement inside the Church in 
favour of Disestablishment. 

The Church’s impatience of the State’s control may be said to 
date from the Oxford Movement of 1833. That movement was 
started as a counter-move to the secular Liberalism which, by sup- 
pressing Irish bishoprics and warning the Church of England to set 
her house in order, had seemed to lay its sacrilegious hand upon the 
sacred ark. The doctrine that the Church and the State were 
separate entities, bound together by a mutual alliance, but each 
possessing functions and prerogatives of its own, was not, indeed, 


* Charge to the Diocese of Ely, 1881. 
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new as a matter of abstract theory. John Wesley taught that ‘the 
establishment by Constantine was a gigantic evil.’* In later days 
the spiritual independence of the Church in its own sphere was 
maintained by isolated High Churchmen of the old school, such as 
Bishop Horsley, Archdeacon Daubeny, Oxlee, Wrangham, and Sikes 
of Guilsborough; but this claim had been, for practical purposes, 
lost in the all-pervading and all-subduing Erastianism of the time. 
The Oxford Movement was, in one of its most important aspects, an 
attempt to recall men’s minds to the conception of the Church of 
England as a spiritual society, holding its essential constitution 
direct from Christ, and only accidentally allied with the secular State. 
This view of the Church appealed to spiritually minded Churchmen ~ 
quite outside the ranks of the Tract-writers, or even the Tract-readers. 
Whately had taught it in the Letters of an Episcopalian, seven years 
before the first Tract was published, and Cardinal Newman received it 
from him. The biography of Dr. Samuel Butler, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, gives an interesting letter in which Dr. Hook, then 
vicar of Coventry, maintains this view, with characteristic force, 
against the traditional Erastianism of his diocesan. Some of the 
more ardent spirits of the movement—such as Hurrell Froude—felt 
the galling fetters of Establishment with special keenness ; and, 
generally speaking, the attitude of the Oxford writers and those who 
sympathised with them was that of 


Watching, not dreading, the despoiler’s hand. 


Their prevailing sentiment was expressed by the Lyia A postolica : 


The Church shone brightly in her youthful days, 
Ere the world on her smiled ; 

So now, an outcast, she would pour her rays, 
Keen, free, and undefiled. 

Yet would I not that arm of force were mine 

Which thrusts her from her awful, ancient shrine. 


The foundation of the Jerusalem Bishopric (which helped to ‘ break’ 
Cardinal Newman), the elevation of Dr. Hampden to the episcopate, 
the selection of a Lutheran to be godfather to the Prince of Wales, 
the Gorham Judgment, which imperilled the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration—all these were incidents which showed that the Church 
of England was powerless in the grasp of the State, and each event 
produced in turn adisheartening and disturbing effect on Churchmen 
who had believed in and clung to the spiritual aspect of their Church. 
Our loss by mere secession to Rome cannot be lightly estimated. 
Cardinal Newman drew after him, as Mr. Gladstone has said, ‘the 
third part of the stars of Heaven.’ And Rome was not the only 
communion which profited by cur troubles. The Plymouth Brethren, 
the Irvingite body, the orthodox Nonconformist sects, all received 


* See the Minutes of Conference, 1747. 
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recruits, who had been driven out by the overmastering Erastianism 
of the Established Church. The wrecks of Anglicanism lay on every 
shore. But it is remarkable that, in that day of rebuke and blas- 
phemy, when the pretensions of the secular authority were becoming 
intolerable, and when men who believed in a spiritual Church were 
turning hither and thither to find it, there seems to have been a 
general feeling that only two courses were open to English Church- 
men—departure to some other communion, or meek acquiescence in 
existing conditions. The idea of remaining in the Church, and at 
the same time endeavouring to cut the cords which bound her to the 
chariot-wheels of the State, if it entered into any one’s mind, took 
no practical shape. 

The Gorham Judgment was delivered in 1850. In 1851 Mr. 
Gladstone addressed to the Bishop of Aberdeen an Open Letter ‘ On 
the Functions of Laymen in the Church,’ * which, in the judgment of 
at least one competent critic, Bishop Charles Wordsworth, ‘ contained 
the germ of Liberation and the political equality of all religions.’ 
In the same year was founded the ‘ Guild of St. Alban,’ a remarkable 
association of lay Churchmen bound by rules of common life and 
devotion, of whose objects one was ‘to support the independence of 
the Church in purely spiritual matters against the interference of 
the civil ruler.’ 


Meanwhile the movement for the revival of Convocation was pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Gladstone, claiming self-government for the Church, 
wrote : 


It is neither Disestablishment, nor even loss of dogmatic truth, which I look 
upon as the greatest danger before us, but it is the loss of those elementary prin- 
ciples of right and wrong on which Christianity itself must be built. The present 
position of the Church of England is gradually approximating to the Erastian 
theory, that the business of an establishment is to teach all sorts of doctrines and 
to provide Christian ordinances by way of comfort for all sorts of people, to be 
used at their own option. It must become, if uncorrected, in lapse of time a 
thoroughly immoral position. Her case seems as if it were like that of Cranmer, 
to be disgraced first, and then burned. . . . If the mind of those who rule and of 
those who compose the Ohurch is deliberately anti-Catholic, I have no right to 
seek a hiding-place within the pale of her possessions by keeping her in a condition 
of voicelessness. . . . I feel certain that the want of combined and responsible 
ecclesiastical action is one of the main evils, and that the regular duty of such 
action will tend to check the spirit of Individualism, and to restore that belief in 
a Church which we have almost lost.° 


Convocation was formally restored in 1852, and each succeeding 
session brought some slight increase of activity. It was ‘ the day of 
small things,’ indeed ; but the mere habit of meeting, consulting, 
and debating on topics, however trivial, connected with the well- 
being of the Church seems to have educated bishops and clergy, not, 
indeed, to the point, or anywhere near the point, of desiring emanci- 


5 Gleanings, vol. vi. p. 1. 
* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. ii. pe 353, 
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pation from the State; but, at any rate, to a clearer conception of 
the Church as a spiritual society, with a life and a constitution of 
its own. A powerful impulse to these independent leanings was 
supplied by the Divorce Act of 1857, which, for the first time, set 
the law of the State in flat opposition to the law of the Church. 
The judgment of the Judicial Committee on the Essays and Reviews 
created profound uneasiness. The case of Bishop Colenso showed 
the impotence of the Church to acquit itself of complicity in 
heresy ; and the ecclesiastical rule of that jovial old heathen, Lord 
Palmerston, with its shameless one-sidedness in ecclesiastical patron- 
age, drove earnest Churchmen to the conclusion that the Establishment 
was not an unmixed blessing. On Mr. Gladstone’s rejection by the 
University of Oxford at the General Election of 1865, Dr. Pusey 
wrote to a triumphant Tory : 

We have questions before us, compared with which that of the Establishment 
(important as it is in respect to the possession of our parish churches) is as nothing. 
The grounds alleged against Mr. Gladstone bore, at the utmost, upon the 
Establishment. The Establishment might perish, and the Church might come 
forth the purer. If the Church were corrupted, the Establishment would become 
a curse in proportion to its influence. 


Two years later Bishop Wilberforce wrote: ‘I am often tempted 
to believe that the days of our Establishment are numbered and few.’ 
In 1867 the first Pan-Anglican Conference met, and gave an object- 
lesson in the vigorous life and keen spirituality of the Free Churches 
of the Anglican communion. Bishop Wilberforce wrote : 


The Lambeth gathering was a very great success, Its strongly anti-Erastian 
tone, rebuking the Bishop of London (Tait), was quite remarkable. 


In 1868 the abolition of compulsory Church-Rates gave a fresh 
impetus to Disestablishment. Even Dr. Vaughan, the least excit- 
able of men, published a sermon’ anticipating it. The great Act of 
1869, by organising the Irish Church as a free Church, with a self- 
governing constitution of its own, set English Churchmen seriously 
thinking on the possible advantages of such a system, and the 
duty of being prepared for a similar change in their own circum- 
stances. Bishop Moberly’s important Bampton Lectures,’ published 
in 1868 and republished in 1869, forced these topics on the consid- 
eration of High Churchmen. I was only sixteen years old; but 
looking back upon that time, my impression is that the great bulk 
of the young High Churchmen, then just coming to be called 
Ritualists, were favourable to Irish Disestablishment, and that a 
very considerable number of them desired to extend the process to 
England. 

That was the heyday of Ritualism, and its warmest friends must 


7 Prospects of the Church of England, Bell & Daldy, 1868. 
* The Administration of the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ. 
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now concede that its zeal was not always according to knowledge. 
Protestant feeling was roused. The law was invoked. Prosecutions 
touching both doctrine and ritual were set on foot. There was a 
resolute and concerted move, backed by a great deal of money, and not 
discountenanced by authority, to drive the Ritualists out of the Church. 
In May 1873 a band of ritualistic clergymen, 483 in number, presented 
a petition to the Upper House of Convocation praying that, in view 
of the increasing use of Confession, the bishops would license ‘ duly 
qualified confessors.’ Apparently the petitioners only felt what the 
Archbishop of York now feels about the inexpediency of promiscuous 
resort to young and inexperienced priests. But the petition created 
a really splendid storm. Dear old Lord Shaftesbury detected a fatal 
parallelism between the number of the signatories and the four 
hundred prophets which ate at Jezebel’s table! At a meeting at 
Exeter Hall the petition was denounced as a ‘foul rag stained with 
all the pollutions of the Red Lady of Babylon ;’ and a Conservative 
M.P. wrote: ‘I look upon the confessional as the masterpiece of 
Satan in enslaving the souls of men.’ At this crisis the great 
promoter of moderate and healing counsels, the great dissuader from 
violence and extremities, was Bishop Wilberforce. He died in July, 
1873. Mr. Gladstone, notoriously not unfriendly to the Ritualistic 
movement, was hurled from power by the general election of 1874. 
Archbishop Tait, a Presbyterian at heart and an Erastian through 
and through, now had it all his own way, and was supported by a 
Semitic Prime Minister. The immediate result was the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874. ‘This,’ said Lord Beaconsfield, 
rudely exposing the naked truth, which had been decorously huddled 
up in episcopal aprons and lawn sleeves, ‘ this is a Bill to put down 
Ritualism.’ It was really, as Mr. Gladstone saw, an attack, through 
the sign, on the Thing Signified ; and then, for the first time, a loud 
cry went up from within the Church in favour of Disestablishment. 
‘Turn tke bishops out of Parliament. Take our endowments, deal 
with our legal privileges as you will; but set us free to order our 
own ceremonial, and deliver us irom the tyranny of a secular Parlia- 
ment and the paternal attentions of the ex-divorce judge.’ Mr. 
Mackonochie published a draft Act of Disestablishment. Even that 
staunchest of pre-Adamite Tories, Archdeacon Denison, joined the 
movement for Liberation. 

In 1876 the Eastern Question kindled a flame of national indig- 
nation, and eighteen months later there was the most imminent 
danger that Christian England would be committed to a war ou behalf 
of the great anti-Christian Power. Some splendid exceptions there 
were, but the great bulk of the established clergy supported Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Turk; and many sober Churchmen who had 
never before concerned themselves with Disestablishment began to ask 
themselves what was the good of maintaining an Establishment if the 
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authorised teachers of religion thus threw their weight on to the 
immoral and anti-Christian side. 

The general election of 1880 was immediately followed by the 
Burials Act of the Liberal Government. The parochial clergy were 
thrown into paroxysms of wrath and alarm. The most extravagant 
protests poured into Lambeth Palace from the country parsonages ; 
and one rector announced that he had provided pitchforks to repel 
the first Nonconformist funeral which invaded his churchyard.’ 
When all the hubbub had died down, that eminently reasonable 
Churchman, Bishop Woodford, reminded his diocese that this Burials 
Act, which he disapproved and had opposed, was only one more step 
in the long process of gradual Disestablishment. The completion 
of that process he dreaded, and would delay as long as might be. But, 
he added : 

The establishment of the Church may be purchased at too dear a cost. It 
would be a fatal error, in our eagerness to preserve the Establishment, to peril one 
jot or tittle of the doctrine or discipline of the Catholic Church.” 

Meanwhile the foundations of the Establishment were rudely 
shaken by a very different set of machinations. A series of ritual 
prosecutions, undertaken under Archbishop Tait’s much-loved Public 
Worship Regulation Act, proved, some abortive, some scandalous, and 
all futile. The cry of 1874 was heard again: ‘ Let us settle our own 
worship in our own way. If Parliament, as the condition of esta- 
blishment, sets the Divorce-judge to arrange our Eucharistic ritual, let 
us have done with Establishment.’ And ordinary citizens outside 
the Church began to say, ‘These fanatics are no concern of ours. 
Why should Parliament, or law-courts, or Ministers of State be occu- 
pied with their futilities? Let them go their own way, and cease 
from worrying. At the end of 1882, Archbishop Tait attempted on 
his deathbed to undo the work of his lifetime, and to obtain toleration 
for the Ritualists whom he had vainly tried to exterminate. Some 
hocus-pocus arrangements, by which Mr. Mackonochie was transferred 
from St. Aiban’s, Holborn, to St. Peter’s, London Docks, were digni- 
fied by the name of the ‘Great Archbishop’s Legacy of Peace.’ For 
a while excitement subsided, and a holy calm diffused itself through 
the breasts of those dignitaries whose first article of faith is, J believe 
in an Established Church. This peace was rudely dispelled by the 
prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln; and then Archbishop Benson, 
who had a keen eye for ecclesiastical politics, saw his opportunity. 
The Lambeth Judgment vindicated Ritualism, and was supported 
by the Judicial Committee, which, according to persistent rumour, 
had been ‘squared’ before the judgment was pronounced. The 
success of the manceuvre was for the time complete, and ritual pro- 
secutions ceased. With the cessation of prosecutions came a cessation 


® See Archbishop Tait’s Life, vol. ii. p. 407. 
‘© Charge to the Diocese of Ely, 1881. 
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. 
of the cry from within the Church in favour of Disestablishment. 
Delivered from perpetual worry, the High Church clergy settled down 
upon the lees of a complacent optimism. The fetters of the State no 
longer galled, and at any rate the loaves and fishes were safe. The 
attempt to disestablish the Welsh dioceses in 1895 was stoutly 
opposed by the clergy of all schools. Things were well as they were. 
Why not let them alone? But during the last four years this agree- 
able calm has been again disturbed, and this time by more serious 
forces. 
In 1882 that shrewd observer, Archbishop Magee, wrote :— 


Reform ... and not Disestablishment, will be the game of the Church's 
enemies in Parliament. They will strive to fix on us such an Egyptian bondage of 
Erastianism and Latitudinarianism as shall force us to cry out for separation. . . . 
See if what I am saying will not come true; and see, too, if the really dangerous 
symptom of its coming true be not relaxation of the marriage laws. This is the 
point on which Church and State can be most rapidly brought into serious collision. 
Whenever the State treats, and requires the Church to treat, as married those 
whom the Church declares to be not married or marriageable, then will come a 
strain that will snap or go near snapping the links that bind Church and State."! 

What Archbishop Magee foresaw came to pass. The law of 
Christian Marriage was ostentatiously violated by legal authority, 
and the episcopate, agreeably to the politic precedent of old Brer 
Rabbit, ‘lay low and said nuffin’.’ The consciences of Churchmen 
were profoundly stirred by this profanation of a chief mystery of the 
Gospel, and by the enforced use of the most sacred words in a non- 
natural sense. Again priests and laymen began to cry out that, if 
such scandals are inseparable from Establishment, it would be better 
to break the link and go free. From this ferment of feeling sprang 
‘The Churchmen’s Liberation League,’ at present no bigger than a 
grain of mustard-seed, but destined, perhaps, to develope into a vigor- 
ous growth. 

This was the condition of things at the beginning of 1898, when, 
to quote the Church Times, 
nothing seemed less probable than a recrudescence of that ignorant and violent 
Protestantism which obtained in the years when the Public Worship Regulation 
Act had not yet been relegated to obscurity. But Churchmen were soon to be un- 
deceived. Early in the year a Protestant bookseller who had Jong been endeavouring 
to get the public to take him seriously rented an office in the parish of St. Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate, in order that he might be legally qualified to communicate at 
the parish altar, and be in a position to disturb the united congregation which 
worshipped there. Firm and tactful treatment saved the situation ; but Mr. Kensit 


soon sought further notoriety by violently interrupting the service of the Venera- 
tion of the Cross on Good Friday at St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens. 


As so much trouble has sprung from misunderstanding of this 
ceremony, it may be worth while to record in this place the judg- 
ment of a famous Protestant on a similar act of devotion. Dr. 
Arnold, writing from Bourges in 1840, said: 


" Life of Archbishop Magee, vol. ii. p. 169. 
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In the crypt is a Calvary, and figures as large as life representing the Burying of 
Our Lord. The woman who showed us the crypt had her little girl with her, 
and she lifted up the child, about three years old, to kiss the feet of Our Lord. Is 
this idolatry ? Nay, verily, it may be so, but it need not be, and assuredly is in 
itself right and natural. I confess I rather envied the child. It is idolatry to talk 
about Holy Church and Holy Fathers—bowing down to fallible and sinful men— 
not to bend knee, lip, and heart to every thought and every image of Him our 
manifested God. 


The outrage at St. Cuthbert’s was followed by similar perfor- 
mances— notably at St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, and St. Thomas’s, 
Liverpool ; but decent Evangelicals soon became disgusted with their 
champion and his methods. It was found impossible to maintain the 
reign of terror, andthe promising scheme ofa thousand riots in as many 
churches on the first Sunday in November was abandoned as impracti- 
cable. The conflict now became a war of words. That stout champion 
of Erastianism and other lost causes, Sir William Harcourt, renewed 
his youth like an eagle, and rushed into the fray. His last achievement 
in this field had occurred during the debates on the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill in 1874, when Mr. Gladstone inflicted on him a 
deserved and memorable castigation. The ground of Mr. Gladstone's 
hostility to that ill-starred Bill may be gathered from one of the 
Resolutions which he laid upon the table : 


That this House is reluctant to place in the hands of every single bishop, on 
the motion of one or of three persons, howsoever defined, greatly increased facilities 
towards procuring an absolute ruling of many points hitherto left open and reason- 
ably allowing of diversity, and thereby towards the establishment of an inflex- 
ible rule of uniformity throughout the land, to the prejudice, in matters inditlerent, 
of the liberty now practically existing. 


That liberty would have been not merely ‘ prejudiced,’ but de- 
stroyed ; by a provision which was introduced during the passage of 
the Bill. It was proposed to overthrow the bishop’s right of veto on 
proceedings to be instituted in the new Court, and to invest the 
archbishop with power to institute suits, or allow them to be instituted, 
in a diocese not his own. This provision Mr. Gladstone vehemently 
opposed, on the ground that it was contrary to the whole tradition and 
structure of the Church, and that it was fundamentally inconsistent 
with the custom of Christendom as regards the relations between Metro- 
politans and their suffragans. In support of this view he quoted at 
large from the canonist Van Espen. Sir William Harcourt poured 
scorn on these citations ; was proud to say he had never heard of Van 
Espen ; pooh-poohed all canonists and casuists ; adopted Mr. Bright's 
famous phrase about ‘ecclesiastical rubbish ;’ took the broad and manly 
ground of common sense, common law, and the Constitution; and 
roundly accused Mr. Gladstone of having come back at the eleventh 
hour for no other purpose than to wreck the Bill. Five days 
afterwards Sir William resumed his discourse. He had got up the 
case in the meantime, and met Mr. Gladstone on his own ground. 
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He argued the question of canon law. He cited Aylifie’s ‘Parergon 
Juris Canonici Anglicani,’ and Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ and sought 
to show that the power claimed for the Metropolitan was as sound 
canonically as constitutionally. 

This unexpected display of erudition gave Mr. Gladstone an 
opportunity which he was not slow to use. Referring to Sir William’s 
canonical exercitations, he said : 















I confess I greatly admire the manner in which the hon, and learned gentleman 
has used his time since last Friday night. On Friday night he was, as he says, 
taken by surprise. The lawyer was taken by surprise, and so was the Professor 
of Law in the University of Cambridge. The lawyer was taken by surprise, 
and, in consequence, he had nothing to deliver to the House except a series of 
propositions, on which I will not comment. ... Finding that he has delivered 
tt: the House most extraordinary propositions of law and history, that will not 
bexr a moment’s examination, my hon. and learned friend has had the oppor- 
tuniiv of spending four or five days in better informing himself upon the subject, 
and he is in a position to come down to this House, and for an hour and a 
half to display and develope the erudition he has thus rapidly and cieverly acquired. 


Human nature could not possibly resist such a temptation, and my hon. and 
learned friend has succumbed to it. 


Since that unpleasant but salutary evening Sir William had kept 
silence even from good words, though it was pain and grief to him. 
But by midsummer 1898 Mr. Gladstone was in his grave, and the 
attack might be renewed with comparative safety. Accordingly 
Sir William broke loose in a series of speeches filled with coarse 
abuse of the Ritualistic clergy. His controversial methods recalled 
his ‘ earlier manner’ of 1874, when he alleged that all the parapher- 
nalia of Ritualistic practice and doctrine were devised to lead up to 
the priestly pretension—‘I hold your God in my hand, and I have 
your wife at my feet.’ To refined and reverent minds such language 
appeared both blasphemous and indecent; and the Ritualistic 
clergy of to-day, when abused by Sir William Harcourt, may reflect 
that their predecessors of 1874 endured even grosser calumny, and 
emerged from it unharmed. 

Parliament being prorogued, the Leader of the Opposition took 
up his pen. He enlivened the Silly Season with a course of letters 
to the Times, which in their demands on our credulity rivalled the 
annual Sea Serpent, and in their dimensions exceeded the Enormous 
Gooseberry. Similar entertainment has been provided for the 
Christmas recess; and, encouraged by this heroic example, smaller 
fry begin to talk airily of coercive legislation ; of the abolition of the 
bishops’ veto on ritual prosecutions; of the substitution of depriva- 
tion for imprisonment; and of sundry other short and easy methods 
for decatholicising the Church of England. The threats of 1873 
and 1874 are heard again. We are once more told that ‘the Mass’ 
and ‘the confessional’ are to be put down by law. It remains to 
be seen if these amiable imaginings take shape in attempted legisla- 
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tion; and if they do, how the Government, and, above all, how the 
bishops, will face the attempt. In the issue of the present contro- 
versy Establishment is deeply involved. If a Parliament, rightly 
including Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics, lays its profane hands 
on the Eucharistic faith and worship of the Church, or upon the 
Ministry of Reconciliation, the demand for Disestablishment will be 
heard in such a volume of voices as will shake the episcopal bench 
with unwonted tremors. ‘Foul fall the day,’ said Mr. Gladstone in 
1894, ‘when the persons of this world shall, on whatever pretext, 
take into their uncommissioned hands the manipulation of the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour.’ That would be our watchword. 

If there be any Successors of the Apostles whose first care is for 
palaces and patronage, seats in the House of Lords, and the chief 
rooms at feasts, they had better take heed in time; for assuredly 
these cherished possessions will not long survive another Public 
Worship Regulation Act. But Disestablishment has no terrors for 
the Church herself, or for those who believe in her spiritual character 
and claims. 

The free Episcopal Church of the United States is one of the 
most vigorous, most orthodox, and.best-organised parts of Christen- 
dom. The saintly Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury, ‘thought that we 
had much to learn from closer contact with the faith and vigour of 
the American episcopate.’ 

As regards the Church of Australia, let us take the testimony of 
Dr. Thornton, Bishop of Ballarat, delivered at Dublin in 1896 : 



























I am here to-day, after living for twenty years within, and helping in the 
administration of, an unendowed and unestablished Church, and I will say that, 
however great the disadvantages of such a condition of affairs are to the State, I 
am not prepared to say that they area disadvantage to the spiritual well-being and 
prosperity of the Church herself. I for one should be very sorry to take any price 
I can think of for the freedom of administration and government which we enjoy, 
the power to promote reforms, and the power of adaptation, more difficult to secure 
where there is a State connection. 














As regards the Church of Ireland, in spite of all the difficulties 
and dangers through which it has had to pass, its chief rulers give 
like testimony. In October 1882, Lord Plunket, then Bishop of 
Meath, and afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, addressing the clergy 
of his diocese at his annual visitation, used these remarkable words 
in reference to the ordeal through which Ireland had passed during 
the previous three years : 









Before we give way to querulous murmurings, let us remember that this dark 
cloud has not been allowed to burst over our country until, in the providence of 
God, and by ways that we should never have selected for ourselves, our Church 
had been prepared to abide the fury of the storm. Had we been called upon to 
face a Land League agitation at the time when our clergy, as ministers of a State- 
protected Church, received their tithes from the poor, or even when they drew their 
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inevitably reduced ! 


After ten years’ experience and reflection, Lord Plunket said 


in 1892: 


When I count up the advantages which have followed Disestablishment ; when 
I think of the renewed strength and vitality which our Church has derived from 
the admission of the laity to an active and responsible participation in her counsels, 
in the disposition of her patronage, and in the financial departments of her work ; 
when I observe the spirit of unity and mutual respect which has been engendered 
by the ordeal of our common adversity, and the increased loyalty and love which 
are being daily shown to their mother Church by those who have had to make 
some sacrifice on her behalf; when I remember, too, the freedom from agrarian 
complications which our disconnection from all questions of tithe and rent-charge 
has brought about, and the more favourable attitude as regards our influence upon 
the surrounding population which we occupy because of our severance from any 
State connection—when I remember all this counterpoise of advantage which we 
enjoy in our new and independent position, and when I try to hold the balance 
evenly and weigh the losses and the gains on the whole, I say boldly and without 
reserve that, in my opinion at least, the gain outweighs the loss. 


This last autumn Dr. Alexander, Primate of All Ireland, spoke as 
follows at Templepatrick : 


He could not stand in that hall and in their presence without being led to 
saying some words to them upon the circumstances of the great measure so well 
known to them as the Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. Ie remembered 
well very many years ago, when he was a very young bishop, walking out of the 
House of Lords one warm night in June in 1869, and he candidly confessed he 
1t seemed to be as if there were a sort of death wail for 

the departure of a great idea—that of national Christianity in Ireland. However, 
as time went on they began to see there was a larger scope in things that seemed 
to them disastrous than they at first imagined, and he must say in striking the 
balance between loss and gain there was something to be said on both sides. 
There were, at all events, three or four circumstances of gain. 
place, an occasion like that reminded him that opportunities were much more 
frequent and more considerable for the interchange of ideas in our Churches between 
the bishops, clergy and laity, and our friends, also, of other denominations and 
schools of thought than there were in old times. 
many of our people, and he was sure not many of our friendly Presbyterian neigh- 
bours, who any longer look upon a bishop, or even that dreadful being, an arch- 
bishop, as a spiritual enemy. They knew very well he had got no unusual wealth 
and no unusual privileges, and so they looked upon him with patience and toleration 
at least. . . . Besides bringing together all the constituent parts of the Church, he 
thought there was another good brought about by Disestablishment. 
ideas made the great part of the life of a Church, and the only way in which it 
could be discovered whether the ideas were really vital, whether they had real life 
in them or not, was to show how they worked and whether they could last when 
clothed in totally different surroundings and investiture of circumstances ; and so 
was it with many of their Church’s ideas. They all felt that they had an old 
Church, and they felt that that Church was able to act upon new lines. 
The third thing about Disestablishment to which he would like to refer was 
that our present position gives our people scope for liberality, and he must say, 


felt in very low spirits. 
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tithe rent-charge from landlords, some of them in very needy circumstances, how 
intolerable would have been our position both as regards the obloquy and outrage 
we should have had to endure, and the cruel straits to which we should have been 
Now, however, the very disaster which seemed to threaten 
our downfall has been overruled for our good. 


Well, in the first 


He did not think there were 
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after making all allowances, the liberality of Irish Churchmen has, on the whole, 
been very conspicuous. It is a very simple fact, about which there is no manner of 
doubt, that five millions of money has been raised in our parishes since the time of 
the Disestablishment in 1869, and when you take into account the building of 
churches the five millions become six millions. That, he thought, spoke well for 
liberality. There was a fourth point to which he would just refer. Another 
privilege which the disestablished Church enjoys is that it is free to legislate. 


Such is the testimony of the free Churches; and, whatever be 
the upshot of present controversies, it will always seem to some of us 
that the great issue which lies before the Church of England is per- 
fectly expressed in the words of Mr. Gladstone, written half a century 
ago: ‘You have our decision; take your own: choose between the 
mess of pottage and the birthright of the Bride of Christ.’ 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
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SOME PLAIN WORDS ABOUT THE 


NEW GOSPEL OF PEACE 


TSAR'S 


SoME time ago a clever American lady asked me what I thought was 
the chief distinction between Englishmen and Americans. I ventured 
to reply that, while Americans were very sensitive about having their 
country, their institutions, and their customs discussed by strangers, 
or even criticised by each other, we in England rather liked it than 
otherwise ; or, to put it in other words, that on this issue they were 
thin-skinned, while our skins on the contrary were perhaps too thick. 
She replied that it was so, and the reason was that we were so cock- 
sure of ourselves. 

This is probably true, and it is to be hoped that for a long time to 
come we shall tolerate and invite in this country the most free and 
open criticism or ridicule of our insular ways ; for there are no remedies 
so potent and so effective for the shams and quackeries and insin- 
cerities which grow like mushrooms on the soil of modern communi- 
ties, and nowhere more abundantly and more egregiously than in 
this dear old country of ours. 

It is because of these mushroom-growths that we are set down 
so often by our neighbours as the most consummate Pharisees and 
pretenders ; but, so long as we can tolerate being made fun of by 
others or laughing at ourselves, whether it be because we are so 
cocksure of our position or for some less attractive reason, we 
shall have a good tonic available when more than usually ridiculous 
English men and women try to make the name and reputation of old 
England absurd. 

One thing, it must be said, rather qualifies our hopefulness in this 
respect, and that is the tendency of our politicians and other anglers 
for votes and power and influence to pay increasing court to hysterical 
people and hysterical movements, to countenance different forms of 
effeminate agitation, and too often to surrender to gush and sentiment, 
in order to bask for a while in the delusive attractions of what is 
after all but October sunshine. 

We are at this moment threatened with a new epidemic of this 
kind, in which the man-woman or the woman-man is very much to the 
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front, and which is being generalled by certain well-known masters 
in the art of advertising pretentious forms of sham philanthropy, 
while their dupes consist in the main of estimable and amiable people 
who spend most of their lives in praying not for their own sins but 
for the sins of other people, and in weeping over a world so much 
worse in every way than that in which they themselves live. It is, 
perhaps, well that some cold water from somewhere should be poured 
upon this new form of sentimental absurdity before the temperature 
gets too hot for control. It will at least save us from ridicule at 
the hands of our neighbours presently. 

The occasion of the new campaign or pantomime, whichever is 
thought the most appropriate term, is the recent invitation by the 
Russian Emperor to a general rubbing of noses and exchange of fine 
sentiments on the subject of peace and goodwill among men. 

In itself no one can quarrel with the sentiment. We all hate 
bloodshed and rapine. We all shudder and shrink from the horrors 
of actual war, and those among us who have our own boys and our 
own relations immediately engaged in the very business feel its 
horrors most keenly. The most ruthless destroyers of the human 
race—men like Napoleon—have uttered fine generous sentiments on 
the subject, but we feel just as strongly that, until men’s appetites 
and passions and tempers have been entirely changed, until the 
jealousies and hatreds and envies which separate communities as they 
separate individuals have been eradicated from the race—that is to 
say, until we have reached the millennium—vwar will remain with us 
as surely as famine and pestilence, as sickness and death, all of which 
are horrible too. 

Hysterical meetings addressed by highly sensitive orators will not 
alter the inevitable doom of our race; but they may render nerve- 
less and powerless the arm and the weapons which are necessary to 
guard and protect such communities as ours, which have some 
claim to be doing useful work in the world, from the assault of 
those who envy our fortune and despise the liberty and the culture 
we enjoy. 

That the world should daily become more and more like a barrack 
yard is deplorable enough, but it is an evil that no amount of scream- 
ing will cure ; for the disease lies far lower down than the elementary 
diagnosis of these would-be doctors recognises. 

Let us dissect some of the features of this new agitation, which 
remind a good many cold-blooded cynics of an opéra bouffe on a 
grand scale. First in regard tothe invitation. This has been issued 
by the greatest master of legions the world has ever seen. No Roman 
emperor, no Mongol chieftain, ever controlled such mighty forces as 
those of modern Russia; and there is a really sublime attraction in 
the master of so many soldiers and the direct cause of so many doubts 
and fears inviting the nations to discuss the folly of soldiering, the 
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evils of war, and the burdens of an armed peace, all with a view to 
some remedy. ‘The first impulse of every critic who does not imme- 
diately gush when some fine phrase is used is to question the sincerity 
of the whole proceeding and to attribute it all to a deeply conceived 
plot and plan. A little closer view does not strengthen the notion 
that the plan, however sinister, is very deep-laid or full of cunning. 
The net is so very obviously planted in full view of the birds that 
we are rather struck by the simplicity and naiveté of the invitation 
than by the Oriental craft which is popularly supposed to underlie 
all Russian policy. It is almost obvious that we have to do here 
with no deep-laid scheme for mystifying the world and taking us all 
in, but with a genuine, if crude, impulse of a young and generous 
sovereign, whose sympathies have been moved by the perpetual 
nightmare which afflicts all serious politicians, and who has neither 
counted the cost nor realised the conditions of the remedy he sug- 
gests before he issued his invitation. 

The young Russian Emperor is everywhere spoken of as a very 
attractive personage—sincere, humane and kind. His home and his 
tastes are those of a kind-hearted country gentleman, and he has 
married a princess who is very near akin to our own Royal Family— 
not merely in blood, but in disposition. He rules a community 
teeming with problems for the social reformer and the political pro- 
phet. A community increasing in numbers at a great rate, for the 
most part very poor, ignorant, tractable and gentle, living a life of 
sordid toil and hardness, which Tolstoi and others have photographed 
for us. This vast ocean of peasants, hardly broken or diversified by 
other classes, is periodically wasted by famine and disease. This is 
the material from which the Russian State is formed, and which the 
Tsar has continually before him. No wonder he should also feel 
grave distress and compunction when he thinks of the tremendous 
and ever-increasing load which the vast armaments of Russia impose 
upon these poor peasants and upon a country whose resources are 
only beginning to be exploited, and that he should perhaps, at the 
instance of more experienced and far-sighted men than himself, 
suddenly make a proposal to relieve the country of part, at all events, 
of its incubus. The motive was not an ignoble one, but the best 
motives in politics avail little against the prosaic opposition of stern 
facts, and the most obstinate fact of all is that the Emperor’s views 
and yearnings are apparently not those of the public opinion which 
in Russia as elsewhere is the real master of the situation. 

We are accustomed to think and speak of the Autocrat of All the 
Russias, the typical ruler who rules without a Parliament, and with- 
out officials responsible to any one but himself, as the absolute master 
of the Empire, and as holding the minutest interests of all his 
subjects in the palm of his hand. This no doubt he nominally is and 
does, but in reality he has in most matters a great deal less initiative 
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than President McKinley. No human being can direct and control 
the lives and movements and aspirations of 120 millions of people, 
except in a very remote and indirect way; and the more homo- 
geneous and ignorant and tractable the race, the more certainly is it 
moulded and moved by the Bureaucracy which really rules the 
country. It is the public opinion of this military and civilian caste 
which is omnipresent in Russia, which really directs its fate and 
policy. 

So far as we can judge from the reports of reputable witnesses, 
the Tsar has entirely misinterpreted the wishes and the intentions 
of this class in his Rescript. The Russian Army offers almost the 
only career open to the ambition of five-sixths of the poor gentry of 
the country, and armies do not like these theories about reduction, 
and these tendencies towards perpetual brotherhood. Promotion, 
glory, all the inducements, in fact, to men to enter its ranks are stifled 
by the rust and corrosion induced by peace and theories of peace. 
And Russia has too long and too lately been a growing and an expanding 
power to make the notion welcome that it will in future rest on its 
oars and try to grow rich and lazy. 

So far as we can see, no officials or public men in Russia of any 
weight have backed up the Emperor’s appeal, nor has the Press 
supported it with any real warmth. On the contrary, while the 
Emperor has been writing an address that might have been 
penned by some Bishop of Hereford, and sent to the patient and long- 
suffering clergy and the pious laymen who are lucky enough to live 
in that most fortunate of dioceses, the general staff of the Russian 
Army has been working in a very different direction. It has lately 
increased the Russian Army by two army corps, and has spent, and 
is about to spend, a great many millions upon arming its men with 
anew and costly weapon; while those responsible for the Russian 
fleet have laid down a scheme of ship-building which is quite 
portentous, and which has been supplemented by an additional 
expenditure on the so-called Volunteer Fleet. 

Assuredly the spectacle is not an edifying one, and no wonder 
that it should in many quarters have been treated as an exhibition 
of audacious cynicism. As a witty Irish judge said to me a few days 
ago, ‘It is very much like a perfervid teetotal chairman addressing a 
dinner of the League, while the waiters are engaged in filling every 
man’s glass up with whisky.’ No wonder that Tolstoi, the weird 
prophet who has given us so many grim pictures of Russia as it ir, 
should, at a recent interview with the Tear, have plainly and 
directly told him that, if he meant business by his Rescript, he 
had better set an example of disarmament to the other nations, 
instead of preaching peace himself while his Government was engaged 
in enlarging the sphere and multiplying the weapons of war.’ How 
much better and clearer Tolstoi’s attitude seems than that of our 
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and yet the courtly sycophants who form such a large proportion of 
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agitators to those among us who have not been trained to believe 
in phrases instead of facts, and who turn to the man of courage and 
conviction when we want a leader, and not to the man of vain words 
usually called clap-trap! 

The Emperor's appeal to faith without works is, in fact, more 
suited to the pulpit of some latter-day Puritan than to the political 
rostrum, and is naturally full of ambiguity. 

If the attitude of the Host at the coming symposium is ambiguous, 
what about that of the expected guests? We need not discuss all of 
them. The small Powers and the virtually bankrupt States are of no 
account in such controversies, and it is indifferent what attitude they 
adopt. The real factors in the problem are the strong and solvent 
nations. The attitude of these is quite undisguised and plain. They 
have sent civil answers to the Emperor’s invitation no doubt—the 
correspondents of Emperors generally do send civil replies, especially 
if the Emperor in question can set four millions of armed men in 
motion—but how do their acts tally with their language? They tally 
very much as Jacob’s hands tallied with his speech, when he was 
playing the famous trick upon his father. 

Take Germany for instance. The Emperor of Germany sent a 
most paternal greeting as response to his Russian brother’s invitation : 
as full of benevolent peace-making as some headings of old-fashioned 
copybooks. We all assented-to the sympathetic sentiments thus 
expressed, and some folks thought they meant serious business and 
not mere philandering with fine words. They have been quickly 
undeceived. The real answer to the Tsar’s letter is not contained in 
the Emperor William’s peaceful platitudes, but in the Bill presented 
to the Reichstag by which the German army, instead of being 
reduced, is to be immediately increased by more than 25,000 men. 
Nor is there any fencing or gush about the War Minister 
General von Goesler’s language in recommending the scheme to 
the German Parliament. ‘ History taught them,’ he said, ‘that the 
will of the mightiest monarchy was not able to alter the interests 
of a great nation, or the conditions of its existence. If a nation 
meant to maintain its independence, it mist possess the strength 
requisite for protecting its interests at any moment. If he 
looked around him in the world, he found that nowhere had 
there been a cessation of preparations for war.’ This is plain 
soldierly prose, and, what is more, we know perfectly well that it 
represents the real policy of Germany, whatever pretty things may be 
said in letters ‘ to our august brother.’ Herr Bebel, we are told, the 
leader ofthe Socialist party in the Reichstag, pointed out that it was 
a mockery of the views expounded in the Tsar’s manifesto to express 
to the Russian Government sympathy with the proposal and at the 
same time to introduce the new Army Bill. So it most plainly is, 
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the Reichstag met the homely thrusts of the Socialist deputy with 
storms of protest. The storm really meant that the majority of the 
Reichstag believed in the wisdom and prudence of the Minister, and 
treated the reply of the Emperor as mere diplomatic equivocation 
which it was not prudent to converge too much light upon. 

The Times correspondent at Berlin quotes in addition a really 
amusing speech made in the debate by one of the most feudal 
of the Junker deputies—namely, Baron Von Stumm: 

He had a theory of his own [he said] as to the best attitude of Germany in 
view of the Tsar's Eirenicon. He did not think that the initiative of the Tsar 
would lead to any numerical reduction in the armed strength of Europe. But, 
supposing that it were to do so, and that 10 per cent., say, were to be struck off the 
peace establishment and off the armaments of all the Powers. In prospect. of such 
a decision the best thing Germany could do was surely to pass this Bill (¢.e. the 
Bill increasing the army) without delay, for, as he triumphantly pointed out, ‘it is 
clear that that country will fare best which has made most progress in its military 
preparations.’ 


The House, we are told, laughed heartily, and well it might. . It 
is clear that the scholars of the Man of Blood and Iron in the art of 
undisguised effrontery in politics are not likely to become extinct 
just yet. 

If we turn from Germany to Austria, we meet with the same 
worldly wisdom in her acts combined with soft phrases on her. lips. 
{n the Vienna military paper the Reichswehr, certain articles have 
appeared showing how necessary it is that she should follow the 
example of Germany ard Russia and increase instead of diminishing 
her armed forces. It is worth while quoting the moral drawn by 
this professional paper, which has great influence in the Dual 
Monarchy, on the two simultaneous tunes which its powerful neigh- 
bours are engaged in playing. One addressed to our agitators and 
their hysterical following, and the other based upon the grim 
necessities of worldly prudence : 


The German Army Bill [we are told in the Times report], the first reading of 
which has thoroughly dissipated whatever expectations may have been based on 
the coming disarmament conference, must be regarded in Austria as a reminder 
that the relative proportions of the armed forces of the Powers are about to undergo 
a further change to the disadvantage of the Dual Monarchy, and that the backward 
condition of our army compared with that of Germany will be further emphasised. 
The new German Army Bill, which is sure to be adopted, can have no other effect 
on this country than to force the Monarchy, in spite of peace conferences and ‘the 
claims of economy,,to set about the formation of a sixteenth corps darmée at Briinn, 
and the rearmament and reorganisation of our field artillery. For, as General von 
Goesler declared, and as history teaches, when a people fails to maintain an army 
proportionate to the extent of its territory, it renounces the position which it has 
been destined to occupy. 


So much for Austria ; now for France. Here, again, we have tl.¢ 
same, or even a still more marked, contrast between the effusive and, 
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in fact, rather humiliating phrases in which the proposals in the 
Tsar’s memorandum were officially accepted and the grim figures 
of the Budget—the real test: of the sincerity of the whole 
proceeding. 

Nothing can be more plain to anyone who has read the French 
papers than the feeling of mortification and almost despair with 
which the Tsar’s pietistic appeal was received. To Russia’s French 
ally the words had no doubt an air of mockery about them. France 
ever since 1870 had been writhing under the not ignoble feelings 
which a proud and sensitive nation must suffer from when it has 
received a crushing blow in which its prestige and fame have been 
damaged, and its position among the nations greatly altered for the 
worse. 

With heroic fortitude, she has borne the most terrible loads of 
taxation, and made superhuman sacrifices to put her army in order, 
and to make it a very formidable weapon. She had also made very 
considerable sacrifices and concessions of dignity and of self-respect 
in order to secure and maintain at least one powerful ally, and has 
turned her back on many of her old traditions and on her time-worn 
policy, in order to cement the friendship. She has done all this for 
very definite reasons, and with a very clear purpose in view. She 
wants, if not to recover her provinces, to recover her prestige. To 
win some great victory, and in some way or other to efface the dismah 
memory from her soul. The alliance of the Cossack and the Zouave- 
was in French imagination going to restore France to her old 
position in some undefined way, perhaps by a revanche on the Rhine ;. 
perhaps by a common blow against the English in Egypt. Thus 
dreamt the quidnuncs of the Boulevards. 

In the midst of all these hopes comes this extraordinary in- 
vitation of the Tsar; not a word was said in it about undoing the 
cruel facts of recent years. Bygones were apparently to be bygones. 
The status quo was to be maintained, and the lion and the lamb were 
to browse together on the Rhine and the Nile. All these tremendous 
sacrifices, extending over a quarter of a century, coming from the 
most economical and saving peasantry in Europe, were to go for 
nothing, were, in fact, to be reversed and undone. No wonder that a 
cry of pain should have greeted the pious invitation of the Tsar. 
The Government no doubt accepted the invitation, but the Foreign 
Secretary, M. Delcassé, is now at great pains to explain that it was only 
accepted very conditionally. Meanwhile ominous references to the 
country having been befooled by the wily Cossack have appeared in 
more than one influential French paper. It has been said, in fact, not 
by English but by French journalists, that the Russian alliance is a very 
one-sided one, and that while France has been called upon to make 
continual sacrifices to maintain it, and to keep alive her frigid hopes 
by a good deal of effort, it has appeared more and more that on 
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the Russian side there is only a desire to drain the contents of French 
purses, and to use the alliance for the advancement of Russian 
financial and other interests. From no quarter, so far as I know, 
except from two or three Socialists, has a voice been raised in France 
in fervid praise or welcome of the new gospel. On the contrary, 
there is an almost universal clamour for more ships and more pro- 
tected harbours, while the new Budget reflects the prevailing 
sentiment. 

If we turn from the Old World to the New, we have the same un- 
fortunate conjunction of Mars and Venus. The Tsar’s address has 
been answered in America by the creation for the first time of a great 
standing army, by the deliberate conquest and incorporation of foreign 
possessions, by an increasing ardour for adventures and for all the 
martial amusements which-form the apprenticeship of nations who 
are committed to a warlike and aggressive policy. 

America, it must be remembered too, is a very good test case. 
She makes up for a lack of traditions in the past by an irrepressible 
hope in the future. Her short history is not sophisticated by feudal 
memories, but she has been until lately the paragon and ensample 
quoted by the prophets of the Manchester School. She has been 
quoted as a good, democratic, puritanical community whose people are 
devoted to singing pastoral hymns and making money, given up 
to shopkeeping and manufacturing and other exhilarating but not 
warlike occupations. The very ideal which the Peace Society had 
once in view. Having no part or sympathy with boot and spur and 
drum and trumpet and bloodshed and conquest. The sort of country 
which my old and kind and delightful friend, the member for Cocker- 
mouth, dreams of when he thinks of Paradise. 

Yet what happens? At the very crisis of the Cause, when the 
great Autocrat of All the Russias bids people stay their hand and 
turn to better things, bids them convert their swords, if not into 
pruning hooks, into American sewing-machines and cycles, we 
have every American striving his hardest to become a major or a 
colonel, and declaring that it is quite time America should have some 
fighting on a great, scale as every other respectable nation has had, 
at least since the sword of Gideon fleshed itself in the unspeakable 
Canaanite. 

It is not only the Great Powers, the smaller ones are following 
suit, and Sweden has sounded a note of alarm and of warning on the 
same subject which is by no means of hopeful augury. 

This being the attitude of foreign nations, what has been our own ? 
We who have a larger portion of the human race under our control 
than probably any other Power, who have more multifarious interests 
in every climate, who claim to be rightly or wrongly the guardians 
and the messengers of civilisation in every part of the world. We 
who are envied for our prosperity and our wealth—what has been our 
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own response? We also sent an effusive letter to the Tsar, but is it 
not true that meanwhile we are br*’ing more and finer ships than we 
ever built before? Are we not incre» ug our artillery and seeing to the 
inereased efficiency of our army in every respect, and are not we 
annually spending more upon our forces? Are we not doing this 
with the concurrence of all parties? Were not Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Robertson, much to their credit, no less active in the work, a short 
time since, than Mr. Goschen and Mr. Macartney are now ? 

Everywhere, therefore, there is a movement in the direction of 
increased armaments at the very time when everybody is belauding 
the Tsar’s Rescriptand replying in sympathetic terms to his invitation. 

Was ever a banquet so generously furnished with guests who are 
playing a double part ? Every one of them by turns, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. How is this to be accounted for? Is it because there is 
one of these nations which is content to bear this terrible armed peace, 
and is not anxious to lay down at least a part of its load? Not at all. 
They all are anxious for that ; but like a poor man when he pays cruelly 
heavy premiums for insuring his life and property, they feel that at 
whatever hazard, with so many dangers about and so many valuable 
things to guard, the most economical thing they can do is to increasingly 
insure themselves: that until the danger is past and the threat of 
foul weather gone by, their sails must be reefed and their decks must 
be, clear, and their powder must be dry at whatever cost. 

This being so, is it likely that any one of the nations will submit 
to having such a question as the amount and character of its army 
and navy decided for it by any other Power or by any conference 
of Powers, or that, if it gave such an undertaking, it would be 
honestly kept ? What a premium it would offer to all kinds of public 
chicanery, deceit, and surreptitious dishonesty! What a bagful of 
quarrels and wars it suggests as the outcome of continual misunder- 
standings! The whole suggestion is really not in unison with 
mundane politics at all, but with those of some fairy-land. 

Hitherto we have discussed the general principle only ; let us now 
look at some matters of detail not less important. The proposal of 
the Tsar does not go the length of suggesting a reduction of arma- 
ments, but only a pause, a halt in their increase. This may suit the 
particular conditions and necessities of Russia, whose needs and policy 
may be dominated by financial considerations and otherwise ; but how 
about the other nations? Some of them are rich, and some of them 
are very poor. The rich ones are only partially inconvenienced by 
the burden which these armaments impose upon them, and among 
them the very richest bear their burden well enough; but to the 
poorer nations, such as Spain, Italy, Turkey, &c., it isa mere mockery 
to ask them to take counsel how they are to stop the increase of 
armies and navies. It is the actual load on their backs at this moment 
which is squeezing the life out of them, and which they find it 
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intolerable to bear. What they are anxious about is to see thé 
armaments reduced, and not merely to beat time while their bigger 
and expanding neighbours recover their breath, and give the signal 
for a fresh race; and why should breathing-time be given at all? 
The fact is that the poor nations have no business whatever to 
compete in the terrible contest any more than poor men ought to 
gamble, or to try and compete in extravagance with the very rich. 
The competition is necessarily one of purses and of the lasting out of 
resources. I have been taken to task as if I were saying something 
vulgar and sordid in this, but it is plain prose. The expense of 
modern war is what makes it a luxury, and the poorer nations who 
cannot afford it should desist from the competition. They are in ~ 
comparatively little danger. Actual aggression and conquest of eacti 
other by the European communities is not a probable event. As for 
the richer and more solvent nations, there is only one possible sound 
rule. Each one of them in regard to its armaments must cut its 
coat according to its cloth. It is unlikely that in any of them the 
actual expenditure on armaments will be largely in excess of what is 
deemed an adequate insurance against threatening dangers. None 
of us like to pay these premiums. We all feel we are spending money 
upon them which might be much better spent on other matters if 
we could afford it. But we insist upon being safe, and in making 
our safety depend upon the strength of our own right arm and the 
temper of our weapons and the quality of our armour, and not upon 
the good-will and complaisance of others. In the words put by 
Shakespeare into the mouth of Archbishop Scrope, we would say : 


The dangers of the days but newly gone, 
Whose memory is written on the earth 
With yet appearing blood, and the examples 
Of every minute’s instance, present now, 
Ilave put us in these ill-beseeming arms, 
Not to break peace or any branch of it, 

But to establish here a peace indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality. 


Henry IV. Part Il. act LV. scene 1. 


These are noble words, and it was pleasant not many days ago to 
notice the same true ring of courageous good sense and patriotism 
in the pronouncement of the eloquent Archbishop of Armagh. 

We have shown the unwillingness of the nations to enter 
into self-denying engagements in regard to their armaments, as 
evidenced by the way in which they have supplemented their 
friendly greetings to the Tsar with a notable addition to their 
armies. They have thus shown that while they want to be civil 
they cannot accede to his request. A greater difficulty remains, 
however, than the good or ill intentions of the parties concerned 
—namely, the actual impracticability and unworkableness of the 
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plan. When it was first proposed, it was thought that a mere 
stoppage of the increase in the numerical strength of the armies 
would meet the case, and a prominent London evening paper 
urged this view; but the number of men under arms is no test of 
the fighting strength of a people. Long service and short service 
are essential elements in the calculation. A nation by the process 
of, passing a certain proportion of men through the ranks rapidly 
may so multiply its fighting strength, as compared with an army 
recruited on long-service conditions, that its trained men will be 
doubled or trebled, although at.any moment there may be fewer men 
actually under arms. This was the way in which the Prussians 
turned the flank of Napoleon’s decree after the collapse at Jena, and 
which enabled them presently to train a very large army compared 
with those on the actual muster rolls. 

Again, there is the distinction between the active army and the 
territorial army and reserves, and in England the difference between 
the regulars and the yeomanry, militia and volunteers. Is the self- 
denying ordinance to extend to all these, as well as to the army 
actually in the barracks, and how is this to be managed ? 

Again, the army of a country like England cannot be compared 
in any way with a foreign army in regard to its actual numbers. It 
has not merely to find a fitting, or shall we rather say a very inade- 
quate, force for the actual protection of our islands, but to garrison our 
colonies and to police and protect India. The army of Germany is 
a weapon ready at any moment to be thrown on the frontiers of its 
nearest foe in its full strength. What we could use in this fashion 
is a mere tithe of our forces. Under the stress of some quarrel or 
aggression, we should have to very largely increase our land forces 
before we had succeeded in making them a comparable weapon to 
those of other nations, as measured by our relative population and 
resources. France is partially tied in the same way. She also has 
a colonial army. 

Again, we have merely considered the personnel, the men; but 
what about their armature? Fuzzy-wuzzy has proved himself on 
more than one occasion quite a match for Englishmen man for man, 
both in courage and in fighting capacity, but he has also shown us 
at Omdurman the futility of setting brave men armed with spears to 
face Remington rifles. 

The fighting effectiveness of an army depends largely on its 
weapons and administrative completeness. A million Chinamen in 
the field would be a mere helpless mob, and a million men in Europe, 
however brave and courageous when armed with obsolete weapons, 
would be helpless against half their number when better armed. 

No finer army was probably ever brought together than that 
which fought at Sadowa under Benedek. But it could not compete 
with the Prussian forces armed with the needle-gun any more than 
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Admiral Caserta with his sailors (and Spaniards are both brave 
and good sailors) could compete against the Americans, or the brave 
and reckless Dervishes could compete against our black and white 
boys in the Soudan. This is allatruism. What I mean to infer 
from it is that whatever engagements are entered into about the 
number of the men would be useless unless it were provided that 
their weapons should remain the same; and what nation is going to 
give an undertaking on such a point, and to invite a complete paralysis 
of invention and development in its weapons, in its fortifications, in 
its explosives, in everything, in fact, which constitutes the actual 
machinery of war? Russia is now completing the re-arming of her 
infantry at a tremendous cost. Germany and France have been 
revolutionising their artillery by the introduction of a quick-firing 
gun. With us every ship is a new experiment, and involves a new 
advance and an increase of fighting capacity. All this costs a 
tremendous lot of money, and the cost seems to grow by leaps and 
bounds. How is it possible for the poorer nations to follow suit? On 
the other hand, and what is more important, how is it possible for a 
nation which feels its responsibilities, and realises that it has to carry 
on its shoulders a great load in the shape of the lives and interests 
of 300 millions of people, to sit like a frozen-out gardener and beat 
time while the world is moving on? And especially a country like 
ours, with an inventive genius of the first quality. 

And if it would or could, how could the nations trust each other 
to keep faith in such a matter? Of course our irresponsible pulpit 
and platform agitators would have no difficulty about it, any more 
than the three benevolent Quakers had when they came back from 
paying their visit to Nicholas the First. They are always ready to 
trust the integrity and honour of Russian statesmen and to be 
suspicious of the motives of English ones. That is an easy method, 
even if it involves an ignoble attitude; but ‘we are not all of us 
made that way,’ to use a forcible colloquialism. Some of us prefer 
to turn for our lessons, not to the peripatetic platform orators 
who are going about the country beating a very noisy because an 
empty drum, but to the Memoirs of Prince Bismarck, who has let 
us into a good many secrets. He has taught us no lesson more 
valuable than that there is as much high morality and sensitive 
regard for right in the methods of Continental diplomacy and state- 
craft as there is union of hearts between the shreds of the Parnellite 
and those of the Gladstonian party. 

The undertakings of foreign statesmen as measured by Prince 
Bismarck’s standards are poor reeds to lean against, but the state- 
ments in their Budgets are worse. No documents, as has been 
proved over and over again, are more illusory and misleading. They 
are carefully drawn up very much as the prospectuses of many new 
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companies in this country are, to angle for and to catch investors, 
and not to illuminate searchers after truth. This reminds me of 
another pitfall. 

The fighting strength of a nation is not exhausted when we have 
enumerated its men and described their armature, the making of 
railways and of roads, the building of harbours and of fortresses, &c. 
These are in many cases merely military ventures. Among the 
recent railways made by Russia are several strategical lines. She is 
perfectly justified in making them. She would be neglecting her 
first duty to her subjects if she failed to make them. If she, in fact, 
failed to make all her resources available, so that she should not be 
overtaken by such a mishap and such a terrible drain upon her life’s 
blood as occurred in consequence of her having had no railway to 
Sebastopol in the time of the Crimean war, and similar railways into 
the Caucasus and to Turkestan. I do not question fora moment the 
propriety of her making these lines. What I do say, however, is that 
they are largely military lines, while the expenditure upon them 
would appear in the Budget as a civil expenditure ; and so with many 
other items. It is, further, the constant practice of foreign Govern- 
ments to transfer items of expenditure from one heading to another. 

The fact is, I know of no Budget in which there is an absolute 
equation between Estimates and Expenditure, except ourown. Here 
alone do we have a continuous and vigilant overhauling of the public 
accounts in such a way as to make such transfers and alterations im- 
possible or very difficult. There would therefore be no way of verify- 
ing the statements of our rivals. What a chance for every imitator of 
Prince Bismarck’s avowedly unprincipled policy would thus be afforded, 
what jealousies, what discussions, what incipient wars! The last 
state would indeed, in such a case, be worse than the first. 

If chicanery again were discovered, how would it be punished ?— 
what remedy would avail ? What would, in fact, happen if one or two 
nations were found to have largely increased their military resources, 
while the rest were indulging in arcadian dreams—while England, for 
instance, was dancing to the piping of her Nonconformist prophets ¢ 
Would our Evangelists of Peace all enlist and march to punish the 
wrongdoer, as they proposed we should march against a Concert of 
Europe in order to save the Armenians from being persecuted by the 
Turks, or would they sing some fresh hymn as harsh and tuneless 
and ridiculous as those they are singing to-day ? 

The trouble is that all this bastard enthusiasm among a very 
limited and very largely senseless class in this country may be mis- 
taken by Nicholas the Third, as a similar movement was mistaken 
by Nicholas the First, for the voice of the English people and of 
responsible English statesmen. We who live in England know that 
this kind of thing is always with us. Like the cholera in Bengal, 
it can always be studied in Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons, when 
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fantastic and furious orators gather round them sometimes ribald and 
sometimes gushing audiences, while they disclose all the mysteries 
of the universe and discourse on its shortcomings. They are quite 
harmless to us because we can measure their authority; nor is it 
altogether a thing to be entirely deprecated that the politicians of 
the pavement should declaim against the blots and stains upon our 
social life, even if they are incurable. We all feel younger and more 
hopeful than we sometimes look. The only thing to guard against 
is that august foreigners should not mistake our real purpose because 
we have so many ingenuous people among us. ‘Plus apud nos vera 
ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio,’ said a wiser man than most of us. 


Henry H, Howorrs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WAR AS THE SUPREME TEST OF 
NATIONAL VALUE 


EVERYWHERE, or nearly everywhere, since the issue of the Tsar’s 
evrenicon, has appeared the tacit theory that the great national 
families of mankind had but to agree to disarm, or to cease to increase 
their existing armaments, and the thing would be done. 

And yet in the very existence of growths so vast and so deeply 
inwoven in the woof of national being as the present naval and 
military systems of Europe, lies surely some suggestion of a natural 
cause. Hardly otherwise could the breath of caprice, hardly could 
the intention of despots, hardly could the free choice of nations them- 
selves induce the will to bear so great a burden, and to pay so great 
a price. Not in this age alone, but in almost every age since that 
of the Antonines, when, amidst universal peace, civilised man rotted 
in decay, have war and the preparation for war been mighty and 
ever-present factors in the life of mankind. Has then the whole of 
the vast sum of wealth and life which has gone in and for war been 
indeed a causeless and unnatural expenditure, without relevance to 
the gradual evolution of man upon this planet? It would seem 
strange that phenomena so universal in time and in extent should 
have had no natural base, or that, having had such a base, they should 
at the present time be remediable by a conference of diplomatists. 

In order to take an adequate view of the nature and effect 
of war, let us dissociate ourselves from the narrow standpoint of 
contemporary events and seek to regard time past as a man on a 
mountain-top regards an immense stretch of country spread far down 
beneath his gaze. So gazing, we should see the boundaries and the 
conditions of nations, not fixed and immutable, nor possessed of any 
principle of permanence, but fleeting and evanescent as figures in a 
dream, or as the pictures on the screen of a magic lantern. 

But upon nearly all the movements of advance, or of retrogres- 
sion, which have constituted the history of nations, one seal is set. 
It is the seal of war. Without this signature of success or failure, no 
great movement, save only when men have gone forth to colonise 
an uninhabited wilderness, has ever taken place. Ever and always 
the clashing efforts of diverse groups of men, or (as in the early 
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centuries of Christianity and again at the Reformation) of the advo- 
cates of opposite schools of thought, have found at last their issue in 
the battlefields of the world. ‘ Most horrible,’ say the peacemongers ; 
‘how frightful an expression of the unregenerate nature of man!’ 
Doubtless these pious people, had they but possessed the functions of 
Omnipotence, would have invented some better method of accom- 
plishing the social evolution of mankind, but unfortunately they 
were not consulted when our little earth was produced. 

In order to realise the vastness of the part played by war in the 
development of the human race, we have only to attempt to picture 
to ourselves the state of the world had war been impossible. Taking as 
an illustration only periods covered by records familiar to us all, let 
us suppose that, after the Persian invasion had been repulsed, the fiat 
had gone forth that wars henceforth should cease. Then would Alex- 
ander never have carried the culture of ancient Greece into Asia Minor 
and Egypt. Then would the Ptolemies never have reigned, nor Alex- 
andrian philosophy with its reflex action on Christianity have come 
into being, nor Rome and Carthage have grappled for the mastery of 
the world. The civilisation of the Roman Empire would not have 
held two hundred millions of human beings in its grip, nor sown the 
seed of a harvest that far distant ages have reaped. For by war were 
the bounds of that empire enlarged, and by war did whatever qualities 
were greatest in Old Rome go forth to tinge the spirit and future of 
man. Nor again, when at last the race of Rome was run, when the 
vitality that once was hers had vanished, and when moral corruption 
gnawed at her heart, as physical corruption eats into a body that is 
dead, would the wild waves of regenerative barbarism have overflowed 
her frontiers, and given to modern Europe its life and its strength. 

And let us remember that the twenty-three centuries comprised in 
the period here taken are but as a moment in the story of man- 
kind, and that through countless ages the human race has advanced 
through the agency and pathway of war. For, whatever epoch we 
may select for review, we shall find it equally impossible to conceive 
of an arrest of movement at that particular point ; and how movement 
is to continue, if war is to cease, is the real question which the 
advocates of universal disarmament have to face. Of what moment 
in human history can they assert that, from that moment, change 
wrought by war should have been for ever denied? Would they 
have had America for all time left to Indians, half savage, as in 
Mexico and Peru, or wholly savage, as in the North? Or when the 
Spaniard had effected his conquest, and the Church had sanctioned 
his triumph, would they have refused to England and to the rest of 
the world the right to dispute with him at the sword’s point and 
with the mouths of cannon the sovereignty of a fresh continent? If, 
in either case, they answer in the affirmative, Canada and the United 
Sta‘es, with their seventy-Sve millions of inhabitants, representing 
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equally with the rest of the Anglo-Saxon people the highest type of 
human being, would not have existed, and from the consequent re- 
striction of the means of subsistence large numbers of the persons 
who pour forth platitudes on platforms and in newspapers about the 
blessings of peace and the horrors of war would never have been 
born—perhaps the sole argument that might be urged in favour of 
their ideas. - But it may be replied that though certainly movement 
and change are vitally essential parts of human development (indeed, 
how otherwise could there be development at all? ), yet these might 
have been attained by some other means than war. Unluckily, there 
were no other means. An areopagus in which all the nations and 
tribes of the earth should have been equally represented would have 
been possible only if every human condition had been different from 
what it was, and if there had been no tremendous diversities of 
language, of religion, of civilisation, of nature and of race. And if 
all these diversities, which did exist, had not existed, then change 
and movement, which are the expression of growth and retrogression, 
would have been absent, because all mankind would have been homo- 
geneous. 

It is, however, futile to imagine a state of things the exact 
opposite of reality. As a matter of fact there has never been a 
moment in history at which the assembly of such a universal court 
would have been practicable. It follows therefore that if it be 
admitted that change and movement were necessary, but that war 
was wrong, then some other method of effecting change and move- 
ment must be named. Again comes the question: ‘What other 
method?’ Would persuasion have induced the Romans to welcome 
the appearance among them of the barbarians who by their coming 
created a new world? Would persuasion have induced the Spanish 
to open wide the doors of America to competing peoples ? Persuasion 
was tried, as in the case of Sir John Hawkins, and lamentably failed. 
Did argument, or did Gustavus Adolphus, roll back the armed tide of 
the counter-reformation by which the apostles of authority sought to 
crush out the nascent freedom of human thought? Persuasion, it is 
plain, could have availed only if human nature had been radically 
different from what it was. 

It is well to pause a moment here to consider the point which 
has been reached, if the preceding considerations are sound. The 
point is that, in the past history of man, war—so far from having 
been an unmixed evil as it has often been represented—has been 
the absolutely necessary condition of human advance. If at any 
given period in the past, war could have been abolished (which was 
impossible), social evolution must have been arrested, because the 
only practicable means of effecting change and movement among 
nations and ‘states would have been removed. In other words, the 
then existing political conditions would have been stereotyped. 
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It cannot of course for an instant be contended that all wars 
have’ made for the progress of civilisation. On the contrary, very 
many wars, as for example those waged by the Turks in Europe, 
have had an exactly opposite tendency; but it is essential to look at 
results as a whole, and not in part, and, so viewed, the generally 
beneficent action of war as a factor in human affairs is proved both 
by the undeniable advance which has been made, and by the broad 
fact that the nations which are the most potent,in war at the present 
time are also the most moral and the most civilised. If through 
the ages war generally had had an opposite tendency, mankind must 
have receded to the state of the brutes, or perished altogether, long 
ago, of its own hideous corruption. 

If we consider the matter further we shall find that if we take, 
not particular moments in the life of nations, but their life as a whole, 
these effects of war are inevitable, because in the long run the war- 
like strength of a people is the true reflex of their moral and mental 
vigour. No nation, not sound at the core, can continue through a 
long period to exhibit an incorrupt military administration, and, 
without this, high military efficiency cannot be maintained. Nor, 
unless the social structure of a country on the whole make for 
righteousness, can it in the long run hold its ground. No better 
illustration of this truth, which has its roots deep in the moral laws 
of the universe, could be furnished than by the present state of the 
Turkish Empire. The Turks are a race of soldiers ; no men braver, 
no men more apt for military service, can easily be found. Yet be- 
cause their social structure is inferior to that of the Christian nations 
whom in bygone centuries they have so frequently defeated, their 
military efficiency has gradually decayed until it has obviously 
become (in spite of transient successes over the weaker Greeks) 
relatively far less than it was once. In like manner the corruption 
which is apparently rife in France, and which is alleged to be also 
rife im Russia, must in the long run impair the fighting capacities 
of those States. Thus, considered from the point of view not of years 
but of centuries, we see that war is the supreme test of national 
value, and that in the past, at all events, it has clearly made for 
advance, not for retrogression. 

Having come so far, the question now arises whether the state of 
the world and the nature of man have so radically changed as to 
enable us henceforth to do without this previously essential factor in 
social evolution, Are our political divisions now so perfect, and is 
the character of nations now so uniform, that the constant alteration, 
merging, and fusing of these divisions, which we have seen to have 
been previously a law of progress, is no longer needed? Assuredly 
no sane being will answer this question in the affirmative. Never 
perhaps—certainly very seldom-—were the processes of national 
growth on the one hand, and of national decay on the other, more 
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visible and more potent than now. It is as though the long-hoarded 
results of bygone generations were culminating in our own time. 
Within the last thirty years the map of Asia has been changed. The 
Russian, in civilisation inferior to other Europeans, but still superior to 
the Asiatic, has annexed Central Asia and set his grip on China. The 
German people, driven by the impulse of their own growing energy, 
have planted their flag far in the South Pacific and have annexed 
huge territories on both sides of the African continent. That con- 
tinent itself is at this moment being divided between the Powers of 
Europe ; the darkness which has brooded over it through uncounted 
ages is at last being followed by the dawn of day. 

Again—in another hemisphere—the political conditions of South 
America are plainly in a state of flux, and its confused populations 
seem to be awaiting the moment when some force from without shall 
at last compel the order, the law, and the security, lacking which its 
vast natural resources cannot be developed. Europe itself, the agent 
of so many changes, is subject to the operation of the same law of 
growth, of movement, and of retrogression which it elsewhere ad- 
ministers. It is a commonplace saying that the Latin races are 
decaying. If, or when, that decay has far continued, who shall pre- 
vent, and who would prevent, the growing peoples from entering into 
and possessing their neighbours’ heritage ? If, for instance, processes 
of decay persist in France, will not causes similar to those which have. 
recently led to the loss of the colonial empire of Spain, lead inevitably 
to a like overthrow in the case of the French colonial empire also ’ 
And is it not manifestly to the advantage of humanity that persistent 
decay should produce this result ? Nor can the territorial limits of 
the European nations be regarded by anyone as fixed and immutable. 
Austria is manifestly seething with disruptive forces. Turkey in 
Europe and the Balkan States present endless probabilities of change. 
In Russia the same cause—starvation—which produced the first 
French revolution, threatens to bring about an upheaval the effects 
of which on the world at large must be prodigious indeed. To con- 
ceive that growths and movements involving the supersession of one 
nation or race by another can be prearranged by agreement is truly 
an amazing thought. Will Russia ever obtain the complete mastery 
of Asia without fighting for it, or will she ever—unless torn to 
pieces by internal convulsion—abandon the attempt to gain that 
mastery ? 

To any one who realises that wars in our time are the expression 
of vast natural forces, having their roots far down in national 
character, there is something melancholy and pitiful in the delusion 
that they can be for ever arrested by the breath of Ministers sitting 
round a table. As well might a man bid a field of growing corn, or 
a forest of growing trees, cease the competition of each blade and of 
each sapling with every other blade and sapling, as bid the strongly 
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marked divisions of the human race cease to grow and cease to com- 
pete. If, in the example named, the order were obeyed, not only 
would the competition cease but the growth also; and if nations did 
indeed cease, the one to take advantage of the other's weakness, the 
processes of biological law, and therefore the evolution of man, would 
come to an end. 

But in truth, in the nature of things, no such arrest is possible. 
As well might monarchs and rulers seek to abolish the winds of the 
heavens, or the earthquakes that shake the ground beneath their 
feet, as to give pause, before the day of ultimate uniformity, to those 
competing movements (due to infinite diversities) which are the 
appointed means of man’s ascent. 

It may be replied, however, that the actual proposals which have 
evoked so much comment in the world at large, have for their object 
not the abolition of war, but the reduction of armaments. A little 
consideration will show that if the foregoing argument possess any 
validity, an arbitrary standard of armaments will be as impossible, in 
the long run, as an agreement to stop war altogether. 

To prove this, let us assume that the Great Powers of the earth 
agree, at the approaching Conference—if it ever meets—that their 
relative military and naval forces shall always bear the same propor- 
tion to one another that they bear now. But what may be called 
the carrying capacity of States—that is to say, their power to endure 
burdens—varies enormously from one generation to another. The 
cost of the British Navy, which was tremendous indeed, relatively to 
the total revenue of Britain in 1814, when over 23,000,000/. sterling 
was voted, is comparatively trifling now when the annual vote has 
reached the same figure, because the national income has increased 
more than sixfold. Suppose, then, that the existing standard be 
fixed and that the wealth of France decrease, while that of Germany 
increase, for the next twenty years. It is evident that then the 
immutable standard will no longer be the same for the two countries, 
for in the case of France it will imply a greater burden, and in the 
case of Germany a less burden. Moreover, the power to make war 
effectively depends not merely on direct warlike machinery, but on 
the development of the means of communication and of applied 
science among peoples. Thus it is extremely well known that the 
progress of Russian railway construction in Asia will add enormously 
to her military power. Is then Russia to be required to cease these 
enterprises, and, if so, for how long? If so, not only will her military 
efficiency be impaired, but a means of communication of immense 
future utility to civilisation will also be removed. 

Again, still assuming that arrest of armaments rather than of wars 
is the object to be aimed at, it is evident that the moment the latter 
break out, the former will instantly be increased from motives of 
self-preservation to the highest point which the resources of the 
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belligerents will admit. Reduction of armaments, even could it be 
agreed upon, must therefore be necessarily a temporary expedient 
only. 

As a matter of fact, however, it has often been recognised, and 
should never be forgotten, that the competing armaments of the 
nineteenth century are the substitute for the wars of the eighteenth, 
and it appears a probable speculation that they are a less exhausting 
method of competition. Thus, in spite of her immense organisation 
for war, it is beyond dispute that the prosperity of Germany was 
never greater than it is at this moment, and that the standard of 
living is constantly rising. How then can it be said that her veins 
are being drained by the military burdens imposed? On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that Italy is unable to endure the weight 
of her financial obligations. Here therefore is an illustration of the 
strong nation growing stronger, and of the weak nation becoming 
weaker. If this disparity grow, how can their present relative 
fighting values be maintained ? 

To recapitulate. 

(1) The appearance of fixedness in the bounds and conditions of 
nations is entirely fallacious, being due merely to our taking an 
insufficient extent of time for our survey. In reality these bounds 
and conditions are constantly changing, these changes being due to 
increases and decreases in the essential vigour of those strongly 
differentiated groups into which, in the course of human evolution, 
mankind has become divided. 

(2) Unless the vigorous nation or race can continue, as throughout 
history, to expand and grow stronger at the expense of the decaying 
nation or race, the fundamental condition of human advance will not 
be fulfilled, and a state of stagnancy, ending in social death, will be 
substituted for a state of progress. 

(3) The only means, revealed to us by past experience, whereby 
the vigorous people has supplanted the weaker, has been war, without 
which change and movement must have ceased. 

(4) Change and movement, the growth of those who use their 
opportunities at the expense of those who abuse them, are as essential 
now and in succeeding times as in the past. 

(5) It is for the advocates of universal peace to show whether by 
any and what method decaying nations and states can be persuaded 
to abandon their territories, possessions, and privileges, without 
fighting for them. 

Thus viewed, it will be seen that war appears simply a phase in 
that tremendous and ceaseless process of competition which prevails 
alike on sea and land—in the ocean depths, in the paths of the air, in 
field and forest, throughout insect and animal and vegetable life. 
The recoil from war, which is felt by so many minds, is merely 
another instance of the eternal contrast between the upward trend of 
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the human spirit and the physical environment by which that spirit 
is conditioned. But to strive to reach the ideal by a short cut is not 
only to fail to attain it, but also actually to postpone its arrival. 
The extraordinary conclusions reached by some who ignore this ele- 
mental truth are a proof of its reality. As an instance, we may take 
the writings of one of the most thoroughgoing of living peace- 
mongers—Count Tolstoi. He poses as the special interpreter of the 
ethical teaching on this point of the founder of Christianity, and he 
boldly announces that all war, and apparently all use of force (and 
logically these are identical) are immoral. 

It is hardly necessary to remark in passing that this interpre- 
tation of the words of Christ, as recorded in the Gospels, is not the 
interpretation of most Christian bodies in all ages. Alike by the 
Roman Church and the Greek, and by most Protestant societies, has 
it been held to be lawful for a Christian man to bear arms and to use 
them. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England (I apologise 
to Anglican divines for venturing to refer to these discredited formu- 
laries) are explicit on this point. 

The point’ which we have here to consider, however, is not a 
question of authority, but one of fundamental morality. We may 
argue it thus: Supposing Count Tolstoi, proceeding along some 
lonely road, were to find a woman suffering cruel wrong at the hands 
of a man, what would he conceive to be his duty? If to interfere 
by violence, then the use of force is justified as a general principle, 
and its application to particular cases becomes entirely a question of 
circumstances. If not to interfere by violence, then his notion of 
obligation is diametrically opposed to the almost universal heart and 
conscience of his fellows. Better, most would say, the rough energy 
of a man than the emasculated cowardice of such a saint. 

But passing from this case, where possibly the binding duty of 
violent action will be admitted, let us take another. Suppose Count 
Tolstoi to be the inhabitant of a city besieged by ferocious foes, who 
would, if they succeeded in storming it, kill every man, and outrage 
every woman. What, then, would he deem the duty which funda- 
mental morality imposed upon him? If to aid in the resistance, 
then war in particular instances is justifiable, and, this being once 
conceded, all else becomes matter of circumstance and argument, If 
not to resist, then once more does he oppose his single conception of 
human duty to the all but unanimous opinion of good men in all 
the centuries. 

To show, however, how completely this last instance covers the 
ground, and how closely connected in reality are the complicated 
causes of modern war with a case so elementary as that named, let 
us take yet another example. 

Suppose that the inhabitants of a city, not actually besieged, had 
their access to the pastures and arable land which stipplied them 
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with food interfered with by the men of another state ; would they, or 
would they not, be justified in resisting them’? Here we have a 
condition of things precisely analogous to that which actually obtains 
between Britain and Russia at this moment. Russia seeks to cut off 
the access of Britain to the markets of China, which furnish, or might 
furnish, means of subsistence to her industrial population. If war be 
justifiable in the one case, it must be justifiable in the other. Count 
Tolstoi would, however, probably reply that neither Russian nor 
Briton ought to bear arms at all, and that if one of them will be so 
naughty as to do so, then it is the duty of the other patiently to 
submit, and starve to death, if that consequence should naturally 
follow. Here, again, he opposes himself first to the received inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teaching, of which interpretation he seems to 
believe himself a monopolist, and next to the general conscience of 
mankind. 

Having regard to the utterly wild views of the causes of war to 
which Count Tolstoi has recently given vent in an English news- 
paper,' in which he attributes this tremendous phenomenon, common 
to all the ages, to the deliberate wickedness of ‘an, insignificant 
minority who live in luxury and idleness upon the labour of the 
workers,’ it may seem waste of time to try to confute him. For, 
though doubtless a man of genius, it is apparent that he has never 
applied his mind to think out the subject about which he feels so 
strongly. But though no reasonable men would go the whole way 
with Count Tolstoi, there are many good people who, because they 
cannot or will not spare time to reason the matter out for themselves, 
have a kind of weak idea that there must be something in such 
wholesale abuse. 

Turning away, however, from objections which are in fact 
superficial to’ the verge of puerility, we may well ask whether the 
conditions which make the possibility of war a necessity at the 
present time must continue so long as the human race shall endure. 

If the imminence of war, as has been here maintained, be the 
inevitable result of existing diversities among the types of men 
now living on this planet, it is evident that if the time shall ever 
come when those diversities are no longer found, and all mankind 
shall have been welded into one homogeneous whole, then the cause 
of conflict will have been removed. That there are potent agencies 
at work, which make for such ultimate and far-off unity, none can 
deny. The silent march of invention, the constantly ensuing im- 
provement in communications, point clearly to the gradual fusion of 
all the races of men. Every cable that is laid, every telephone that 
is put up, every discovery that adds to the power of man over nature 
brings us an inch nearer to that distant day. There may come a 
time when rapidity of movement and of communication will have 

1 The Wesiminster Gazette, August 24, 1898. 
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reached such a pitch that the boundaries and territorial designations 
of peoples will cease to have any meaning. If then mankind shall 
not have grouped itself into other divisions than the national, war 
must terminate, because the varying inequalities which have been 
shown to be the cause of war will be at an end. 

Yet unless human nature shall have been radically modified in 
the course of evolution, unless it shall have attained a moral strength 
and stature unknown at present, it appears certain that the attain- 
ment of this much desired universal peace will be as the signal for 
the beginning of universal decay. The existing law that that section 
of the human race which is most morally sound, and therefore most 
vigorous, shall have dominion over weaker portions of mankind will 
cease to operate, because, by the hypothesis, all racial diversities will 
have disappeared. 

Failing, therefore, fresh sources of moral energy, uniformity 
seemingly must involve stagnancy, and stagnancy is too soon 
followed by corruption. 

But for us, the striving dwellers in a vigorous and moving 
present, such speculations can have after all but an academic 
interest. Not for us is it to pause in our national race, or to fall, 
like laggards or cowards, aside from the battle. 

In a former article in this Review,’ it was permitted me to argue 
that the maintenance and the increase of the naval and military 
forces of the British people were not only vital necessities but 
binding moral duties of the highest kind, because to us had been 
given by our history a work and a mission perhaps the loftiest ever 
assigned to a people. 

H. F. Wyatt. 
? «The Ethics of Empire,’ April 1897. 
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AN ALL-BRITISH CABLE SYSTEM 


CABLES AS AUXILIARY WEAPONS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


THE navy is our first line of defence, and behind it, according to the 
popular formula, are the army and reserves, the fixed land fortifica- 
tions, and submarine mine fields. All this is admitted, and for ten 
years past we have been strengthening and reorganising the naval 
and military forces. The work was needed, urgently needed, in the 
interests of the mother country and her wide-scattered colonies and 
dependencies. The navy has been doubled in strength, and its 
efficiency greatly increased ; something has been done to improve the 
land forces, and the Empire’s distant fortresses of the seas—her 
coaling stations and naval bases—have been rendered better able to 
fulfil their functions. There the work of setting the Imperial defences 
in order has stopped. 

The war authorities have overlooked the cable as a weapon of 
defence. In these days of rapid movements that precede the actual 
declaration of war, the cable has an important part to perform. The 
submarine cables are the nerves of the Empire, annihilating distance 
and binding the mother country and her children together in face of 
foes as nothing else can. We need go no further back than the 
recent hostilities between Spain and America to find illustrations of 
the cable’s use as an instrument of war. With efficient cable com- 
munication those who may be called upon to direct the defence of 
the Empire against the attacks of open enemies or covert foes— 
wearing the velvet glove until the strategical moment comes for 
striking swiftly and strongly—will be able to deal with any develop- 
ments. With the cable the naval and military headquarters in 
London will be able to fight with the navy in the Channel or the 
Mediterranean, or both, while at the same time placing India, 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa, as the case may be, in a condition of 
defence. If the cables remain the real nerves of the Empire passing 
from armed station to armed station, a complete circle, there is no 
cause to fear that any outpost will be surprised and humiliated 
beyond hope of immediate redress. We have been on the threshold 
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of war more than once lately, but since the telegraph and submarine 
cable were invented we have not known what aid they might be in 
waging actual hostilities against one of the Great Powers. 

If war should come, are the cables that link all the colonies and 
dependencies to the mother country secure from attack? It will 
be admitted that since the cable is such an important defensive 
auxiliary, it is desirable that it shall pass over no foreign territory 
where it could be cut, nor under any narrow seas from which it could 
be readily raised by an enemy’s telegraph ship. Do the present 
cable lines fulfil these primary conditions ? 

Canada is now inseparably and directly linked by trans-Atlantic 
cable with the mother country. 

South Africa has two means of communication. From Cornwall 
cables run out to Lisbon (Portugal), where they radiate east and 
west. Some lines run along the bed of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea to Aden. At Aden they bifurcate, some messages going to 
Bombay, Madras, Hongkong, Australia, and New Zealand, while others 
run in a southerly direction to Zanzibar, Mozambique (Portugal), and 
Delagoa Bay (Portugal), andthence on to Durban and Cape Colony. The 
eastern cable dips from Lisbon (Portugal) and is landed, among other 
points, at Madeira (Portugal) and St. Vincent (Portugal), St. Louis 
(French coaling station), Bissao (Portugal), Konakry and Porto Novo 
(France), Prince’s Island (Portugal), St. Thomé (Portugal), St. Paul 
de Loando (Portugal), Benguela (Portugal), Mossamedes (Portugal), 
and thence in one long stretch reaches Cape Colony. 

Such facts as these call for little comment. The weakness of 
such means of communication is glaring. The west coast line, even 
if the neutrality of the Portuguese could be assured during hostilities, 
passes through St. Louis, thus enabling the French to interrupt 
communication at any moment or to tamper with messages. Apart 
from these dangers, the lines hug the coast line and are in shallow 
waters, so that they could be grappled and cut. 

But, it may be said, there is the eastern route by way of the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. There is, but we have no means of 
defending these many thousand knots of cable lying in shallow waters. 
The present Commander-in-Chief of the British army has characterised 
dependence on these cables as ‘unwise and suicidal.’ It needs no 
gift of prophecy to state that in case of hostilities with either 
Russia or France the cutting of these lines would be among the 
first acts of warfare, and would probably precede, and not follow, 
the formal declaration of war and the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations. A cable can be grappled and cut at any depth up to 2,700 
fathoms. How does this bear on the Mediterranean? It is 
separated into two basins by ridges that run out from Gibraltar and 
from Sicily, where there is only a depth of 200 fathoms, while the 
mean depth of the whole sea is only 768 fathoms. From these figures 
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it will be understood that an enemy would have no difficulty in cutting 
these cables and thus breaking off all communication to the eastward 
and one of the cable lines to South Africa. This policy was outlined as 
recently as 1898 by the semi-official Russian journal,the Novoe Vremja. 
‘In case of an armed conflict between this country and England,’ it 
stated, ‘our task would be to block England’s communications with 
India and Australia.’ It is not generally recognised how easy a 
matter it is to tamper with cables. The manner in which the United 
States was able to fish them up and hold and use them for their own 
purposes was something of a revelation of modern strategy. It is 
a strategy which would be practised by France. In the French Navy 
there are a number of telegraph ships. Complementary to the ‘ fleet 
of * Alabamas ”’ to harass British commerce, on which one school of 
naval authorities have set their hearts, these telegraph ships would 
be busily engaged in severing the cables, and thus isolating the 
mother country from her children. In case of hostilities with the 
Dual Alliance, such work could be left to France, and could be effected 
at a minimum of risk with either Algiers, Tunis, or Biserta as a 
base. With a length of 2,200 miles of sea to-patrol and guard, it 
stands to reason that no British naval force in the Mediterranean, 
however powerful, could prevent this enterprise, while, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to overestimate the disasters which might 
result from the sudden cable isolation of India and Australia. One 
point is significant, that the news would soon be known in Russia, 
whose cables run from St. Petersburg across Siberia and into China 
and India, via Port Arthur. While the authorities at Downing Street 
were labouring under the disadvantage of being unable to send a 
word of warning to Alexandria, Aden, India, Australasia, or to either 
of the British admirals in Eastern waters, the Dual Alliance would 
have an uninterrupted cable to the Far East, with what results it 
were more pleasant not to attempt to speculate. At one blow the 
scheme of imperial defence would be disorganised. 

It is not impossible that an enemy would risk a great deal to cut 
not only the eastward lines, but the westward lines at one and the 
same time. Since the latter hug the African continent, and are 
actually landed on French soil, the cutting of this line to the 
Cape would offer no difficulties. It might be cut, and who shall 
say that it would not be tapped, thus materially strengthening 
the hands of the Intelligence Departments of the allies? Thus 
we should have communication to Egypt, the Suez Canal, India, 
Hongkong, Wei-Hai-Wei, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
blocked, and British Africa would be completely isolated. When it 
is borne in mind that the use of the navy as an effective and mobile 
weapon depends very largely on the perfection of the cable communi- 
cations between the various units of the Empire, the serious results 
which might follow upon such a catastrophe (so easily planned and 
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executed by the enemy) will be readily grasped and the writer will 
be exonerated from any charge of alarmism. 

This is the most serious cable danger, but unfortunately it is not 
alone. Now that the British and Egyptian flags once more wave 
over Khartoum, Mr. Rhodes’s dream of a trans-African telegraph will 
soon be an accomplished fact; this year will see its completion. 
From the Cape to Cairo messages will then be sent, but from Cairo 
to England they will pass over those same treacherous cables under 
the shallow waters of the Mediterranean. Africa will be circled and 
intersected by the cables, but there will not be a single line free 
from the danger of interruption—and, it may be, telling its secrets 
to an enemy. We may be sure Mr. Rhodes has seen this peril, but 
we may be equally sure he has seen how the danger may be averted 
and that he has faith in hisrace. It has dotted the world’s seas with 
colonies and coaling stations ; will it not also link these Empire out- 
posts together with cables independent of foreign hospitality and 
free from the danger of foreign interference ? 

It will probably be said: ‘ But this is not the only danger; there 
are the West India Islands.’ Just at present Englishmen are apt to 
be impatient with the West Indies because they are not prosperous, 
and Englishmen will not sit under misfortunes. But they are a 
part of the Empire—another part that has no means of cable commu- 
nication with Great Britain except by the grace of a foreign country 
—in this case America. We have quarrelled with our cousins in the 
United States in the past, and we may do so in the future. Who 
can tell what that future has in store now that the United States 
has entered on a policy of expansion over the seas ? But may heaven 
forfend! Apart from this aspect of the matter, is it politic or dignified 
that between the motherland and her distant children there should 
be no direct electric link? Matters are not as bad as they were, for 
the cable from England to Halifax has lately sent out a branch via 
Bermuda to Jamaica. But for the other Islands messages still go by 
way of Key West, Cuba, and Porto Rica, or else straggle along the 

shores of Brazil, across Argentina, and thus reach their destination 
via Peru, Ecuador, and Panama. Having ended the isolation of 
Jamaica, it would not be a difficult or expensive task to join up the 
other islands with the Bermuda-Halifax line. Compared with the 
dangers in the Mediterranean and the West Coast of Africa, this is a 
slight matter, because the remedy is not far to seek. 

What can be done to end once and for all the existing cable peril, 
and thus ensure efficient means of communication between all parts 
of the British Empire—India, Ceylon, Hongkong, Wei-Hai-Wei, our 
kith and kin in the treaty ports of China, in Australia and South 
Africa? Sir Sandford Fleming comes forward with a solution of the 
problem which he urges more on commercial than on defensive 

grounds. It is a thoroughly practical scheme judged from the latter 
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standpoint. He urges the construction of the long talked-of Pacific 
cable and branch cables that would bring Downing Street in direct 
touch with all the far-off centres of empire, without danger of foreign 
interference or leakage. The scheme is all-British. From England 
to Halifax runs a cable which has been already referred to in connec- 
tion with the West Indies. From Halifax, across the continent of 
North America to Vancouver, the line follows the route of the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway. Vancouver is the point from which Sir 
Sandford Fleming’s cables would radiate. The schemes fall under 
three heads: cables in the Pacific, in the Indian Ocean, and in the 
Atlartic. 


TI. CABLES IN THE Paciric OCEAN. 


The cable from Vancouver would first find a mid-ocean station at 
Fanning Island, second at Fiji Islands, third at Norfolk Island; at 
Norfolk Island it would bifurcate, one branch extending to New 
Zealand, the other to the eastern coast of Australia. . . . The land 
lines of Australia would complete telegraphic connection with the 
western coast, or it may be deemed expedient to substitute a cable for 
the land lines over that portion of the interior between Adelaide and 
King George’s Sound. 


II. CABLES IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


From King George’s Sound, or other point in Western Australia, 
the cable would extend to Cocos Island, thence to Mauritius, 
and thence to Natal or Capetown, as might be found expedient. Cocos 
would become an important telegraphic centre ; it would be a con- 
venient point for connecting Singapore bya branch cable. Singapore 
is already in connection with Hongkong by an all-British cable, via 
Labuan, and Her Majesty’s Government can take possession by giving 
twelve months’ notice. India could be reached by a branch from 
Cocos to Colombo or Trincomalee in Ceylon. At Mauritius a connec- 
tion would be formed with the existing cable to Seychelles, Aden, and 
Bombay. 


III. CaBLES IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


In order to avoid the shallow seas along the West Coast of Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, and France, it is proposed that the cable should extend 
from Capetown to Bermuda, touching at St. Helena, Ascension, and 
Barbadoes as mid-ocean stations. At Bermuda a connection would 
be formed with the existing cable to Halifax, and at that point with 
the Canadian and transatlantic lines. 


From a defensive point of view these three schemes offer many 
important advantages. Canada is the porter’s gate to the Empire. 
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In time of war it would almost certainly be the route, under certain 
conditions, by which any necessary troops would be sent to Australia 
and New Zealand, and the land lines running by the side of the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway would be continually under inspection, and 
in case of mishap or foul play could be readily repaired. Vancouver 
Island, guarded by sea by the ships of the British Pacific Squadron 
—the dominating naval force in those waters and with the 
Australian Squadron within call—and protected by adequate shore 
fortifications, would be as admirable as the point for dropping the 
Pacific cable as the well-defended and garrisoned town of Halifax is 
for the landing of the transatlantic line. Lying in the depths of 
the Pacific Ocean, the cable would be absolutely safe from inter- 
ference. 

This scheme of connecting Great Britain with Australasia is no 
longer an idle dream. It has been discussed for several years, and 
Canada at least is not merely passively friendly to the project, but is 
understood to be willing to make a heavy contribution towards the 
cost. There would, of course, be no hesitation on the part of the 
British Colonial Office as soon as Canada and Australasia have agreed 
what part they will take in the enterprise. The Pacific line is the 
first link in this scheme of all-British cables, and that the oldest of 
us will live to see it an accomplished fact seems beyond doubt, since 
only the details of the disposition of the financial burden now remain 
to be settled. Once this link is forged, the cable in the Indian 
Ocean must be only amatter of time, a short time. When the first 
link is complete, and Great Britain and Australasia grasp hands 
without any foreigner looking on, who will be able to resist the 
claim to complete the project? To lay the whole of the cables 
suggested by Sir Sandford Fleming would not be necessary, though 
desirable. If South Africa and India (and therefore Hongkong and 
Wei-Hai-Wei also) are joined up so as to end the present danger, 
the cable from Capetown to Bermuda and Halifax might be per- 
mitted to wait until the commercial success of the lines in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans justified another forward move. 

Whatever importance the scheme has from a commercial point of 
view—and Sir Sandford Fleming in his letter to Mr. Chamberlain 
has made out an unanswerable case—that importance is at least 
equalled on the grounds of the defensive needs of the Empire. These 
cables would end the present anomalous position of many of our most 
important coaling and naval bases, give them a double route to the im- 
perial naval and military authorities in London, and render the cutting 
of the existing lines a matter of comparative indifference. These cables 
would give one or two routes of communication between Great Britain 
and the following ports, whose importance in the imperial chain of 
defences it would be impossible to exaggerate: Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, Trincomalee, Colombo, Aden, Capetown, Simon’s Bay, St 
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Helena, Ascension, St. Lucia, Jamaica, Bermuda, Halifax and 
Esquimalt, Durban, Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Hobart, Sydney, Newcastle, Brisbane, Towns- 
ville, Auckland, Wellington, Lytteltown, Dunedin, King George’s 
Sound, and Thursday Island. 

The importance of coal as an—if not the—dominant factor in the 
defence of an oversea empire was urged in this Review of November 
1898. Coaling stations are the larders of the navy, to which war- 
ships must resort to fill their empty bunkers. How often these 
visits are made depends upon the coal-carrying capacity of our ships, 
all of which are superior in this respect to the vessels of any other 
Power. The conditions which render it necessary for ships to cal} 
at coaling stations with considerable frequency may be modified by 
the use of briquettes and liquid fuel, but there is little likelihood 
that any warships will ever be constructed that will be more inde- 
pendent of their bases than the battleships of the Majestic type. 
These ships, in theory, carry 900 tons of coal. In practice they take 
about 2,000 tons, and this amount could in war time be increased by 
nearly another 1,000 tons, giving a radius of independent cruising of 
from 7,000 to 9,000 miles at a moderate speed. These vessels 
represent the highest standard, but even they must look to coaling 
bases for fresh supplies at more or less frequent intervals. The 
tendency, however, is towards a reduction in bunker-room, and the 
ships of the future will probably be less, instead of more, self-reliant. 
Apart from the use of coaling stations for replenishing stores, 
ammunition, and coal, they should be news-centres, points to which 
information would be secretly and swiftly transmitted from the head- 
quarters in London, and thus distributed to the fleet. It is a 
debatable question how far the actions of an admiral should be 
hampered by definite home instructions. The danger was illustrated 
in the recent war. There can, however, be no difference on the 
broad statement that every coaling base should become a branch 
Intelligence Department, kept posted in the latest news of the 
enemy’s movements. It is only in these circumstances that the 
best use can be made of our necessarily scattered forces in war time. 
It requires little effort of imagination to picture the fate of a closely 
contested engagement decided by the advantage gained by effectual 
means of communication. Sea power is efficient or non-efficient 
according to its disposition. Inviolable cable communication is 
thus an increasingly important factor in the defence of the Empire. 
Shall it be ours ? 

Here in brief detail is an imperial cable scheme worthy of the 
Empire, which can be recommended on defensive and commercial 
grounds as necessary to its due development and security. Its merits as 
an auxiliary of defence have already been dealt with, and to complete 
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the arguments from the commercial side it may be well to quote 
from Sir Sandford Fleming : 


We can as yet but faintly appreciate the extent to which the telegraph may 
be employed, because its use heretofore has been restricted, on long-distance mes- 
sages, by almost prohibitory charges. . . . Existing long-distance cables are little 
used by the general public ; it may be said not at all, except in emergencies. They 
are used in connection with commerce, the growing needs of which demand more 
and more the employment of the telegraph, but owing to the high charges exacted 
its use is limited to business which would suffer by delay. . . . Were the cables 
owned by the State, large profits would not be the main object, and, precisely as 
in the case of the land lines of the United Kingdom, it would be possible to reduce 
charges so as to remove restrictions on trade and bring the service within reach of 
many now debarred from using it. 

When the Government assumed control of the inland telegraphs of the United 
Kingdom it was found possible greatly to reduce charges. In 1869, the year before 
the transfer, less than 7,000,000 messages were carried. At the transfer the rate 
was reduced to 1s. per message; . . . in the tenth year, 29,000,000 messages were 
transmitted, with a surplus of revenue over expenditure of 354,060/. In another 
decade the total annual business equalled 94,000,000, the operations still resulting 
in a surplus of 251,806/., although the charge for a message had been meanwhile 
reduced from one shilling to sixpence. It is indisputable that high charges restrict 
the utility of sea cables as well as of land lines, while low charges have the opposite 
effect. A few years ago the tariff of charges between Australia and London was 
9s. 4d. per word. The proposal to establish the Pacific cable and the discussion 
which followed led to the cheapening of the rate to 4s. 9d. per word. In 1890, 
the year before the rates were lowered, the gross business consisted of 827,278 
words. Last year (1897) it had increased to 2,349,901 words. In 1890, with high 
charges, the revenue was 331,468/. In 1897, with reduced charges, the revenue 
was 567,852/., or 236,384/. in excess of 1890, when the highest rates were exacted. 


Such is the scheme for placing a girdle round the globe by means 
of the electric cable, annihilating time and distance. 

And the cost? it will be asked. It could all be carried out for 
probably less than 6,000,000/., and the Pacific cable alone would prob- 
ably come within 2,000,000/. of this total sum—merely the price of 
two first-class battleships. Who shall say that at a time of warfare this 
single line under the Pacifie Ocean would not be worth a whole fleet 
of warships? Moreover, there are the commercial considerations. 
Every penny spent on this cable would be primarily not in the interest 
of defence but of the commerce between Great Britain and her 
colonies ; and would pay—how much who can foreshadow? There 
is no reason for believing that it would be less profitable than the 
inland telegraph system has been to Great Britain. 

Finally, the advantages of this great scheme would be these: 
(1) the cable would be State-owned ;-(2) the present tax on inter- 
communication would cease, since the State would do all in its power 
to foster business ; (3) the Empire and its distant outposts would be 
in close connection without fear of foreign interference ; (4) all the 
more important coaling stations, except Malta and Gibraltar, would 
be linked to the War Office and the Admiralty by a double route. 
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The price for these blessings is 6,000,000/. Are they worth it? 
There can be no doubt as to the answer. On a single street im- 
provement scheme the London County Council propose to invest 
4,442,0001. ! 

ARCHIBALD S. Hupp. 


P.S.—The subjoined note from Mr. Rhodes to the writer will be 
read with interest, and is published by his permission : 


Burlington Hotel, W. 
17th January, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—I have received your note of the 14th instant forwarding a proof 
copy of your article entitled ‘An All-British Cable System.’ 

I think you are too sanguine in stating that ‘this year will see the completion 
of the Trans-Continental Telegraph.’ I consider that it will take quite three years 
to complete, even if the line is constructed from both ends. 

Naturally, for the security of the British Empire, an all-British cable would be 
better, but I looked on my line as the greatest civiliser for Central Africa. At the 
same time it will be rendered payable by carrying the South African cablegrams to 
London. The real object of the line was of course to give England a grip of the 
African continent right through. 

Yours, 
C. J. Ruopgs, 





SKETCHES MADE IN GERMANY 


(CONCLUDING ARTICLE) 


PART I 


THERE was rare excitement in Frau Pastor Wiedermann’s household 
excitement decorously suppressed in deference to the feelings of 
their aged mistress, and in conformity to the old, the dear old 
peaceful order of things, now on the eve of momentous change. 
Visitors (which was Charlotte's bland euphemism for the less com- 
promising term, boarders) from England had been prepared for, and 
were now momentarily expected, and lest the two girls should feel 
lonely and homesick at'parting with their chaperon, who was travelling 
further with two more girls, Frau Pastor herself was gone to the 
station to welcome them. And Martin, who rarely allowed his 
mother to go out alone, had rather unwillingly accompanied her, for 
he would have preferred to greet the strangers under his mother’s 
roof. And now that the extraordinary work was all done, now that 
the domestic machinery and the new undermaid worked smoothly 
and could not go wrong in her absence, for twelve hours at least, 
Charlotte was cross and tired and snappish, and had obstinately 
refused to go to bed with her sick headache. Charlotte was a 
character in her morose way; though there were partial and dis- 
criminating friends of the family who voted the woman a nuisance, 
who could see no virtue in the ugly old woman, save her fanatical 
love of cleanliness, which gave her no rest or peace from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, so that by the time she had finished her 
weekly round of official inspection it was time to begin de novo; and 
often Frau Pastor herself, the pink of daintiness and order, would in 
private lament to Martin (Martin humorously sympathetic and a 
fellow-sufferer), and fairly long for a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties and a little wholesome dirt... Charlotte’s other qualities, by the 
way, were deep respect for her mistress ; veneration for the memory 
of a good master ; superstitious regard for national customs and family 
traditions ; fiery, not to say volcanic, love for Martin, whose foster- 
mother she had been; and a niggardly housekeeping spirit, direct- 
ing the smallest expenditure with official greed and cunning at 
times when Martin was in sore need of more drawing materials or 
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expensive pigments, the very smell of which turned Charlotte sick 
and faint. And what difference to Martin could a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, more or less, make in the cake? And if the 
miserly old woman liked to make a martyr of herself by drinking 
cold coffee when she might drink beer. . . . But to return to that 
afternoon. 

‘Charlotte, my dear,’ her mistress had exclaimed just before 
starting for the station, and while she stood drawing on her black 
silk gloves in the long and gloomy corridor, taking furtive bird-like 
peeps at her reflection in the big mirror, while Martin searched the 
studio for his gloves—‘ dea Charlotte, do go to bed. You have done 
too much. Anna can manage quite well. I insist on your going to 
bed, Charlotte.’ 

The little Frau Pastor was everlastingly insisting. When her 
mistress insisted, Charlotte, more obstinate than the proverbial mule, 
had an aggravating trick of smiling and saying nothing. So the 
gaunt woman smiled, and placidly folded her hands, and shook her 
grizzled head, and closed her lips with a snap. As everybody knew, 
the commands of her mistress were but perfunctory admonitions ; 
and who ever heard of Charlotte deserting her post so long as there 
was anything fresh to worry about and she could just manage not to 
succumb to a violent sick headache ? 

Frau Pastor Wiedermann having insisted in her gentle way, 
sighed, then said quite naturally : 

‘Very well, Charlotte. Then I shall have no anxiety about the 
chicken. Come, Martin, or we shall be late.’ 

Mother and son went out into the vestibule. Charlotte stood in 
the doorway and watched her tiny mistress in her shabby widow's 
weeds and her handsome crippled boy (he was five-and-twenty years 
of age and he looked nineteen), while the latter dexterously manipu- 
lated his crutches in descending the three stone steps to the draughty 
vestibule below. Frau Pastor Wiedermann lived parterre. She 
would have chosen to live third étage, because it was cheaper, had it 
not been for Martin, who chaffed his mother and Charlotte, and 
laughed to scorn the feminine notion of there being danger in 
descending three stone staircases on crutches. 

The heavy outer doors closed with a dull bang that reverberated 
through the great house and seemed to rouse Charlotte from brood- 
ing thoughts. She closed the door of her mistress’s apartment, then 
put her hand to her head distractedly, for she was a martyr to bilious 
headaches. Her spare body, too, ached through zeal of work. How 
still everything was! She opened the door of the guest-chamber 
and peeped in. All was in readiness for the two English girls. 
There stood the two snow-white beds, each with its own screen; the 
big couch, the two easy chairs; the pier glass between the casement 
windows, and now reflecting back to Charlotte’s brilliant, haggard 
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eyes the gaunt figure of a weary woman with folds of pain in her 
narrow shiny brow. Her gaze fell to the parquet. Only that 
morning Anna, the new maid, and fresh and raw from a country mill, 
had slipped on the parquet and slightly twisted her ankle, so that 
Charlotte, inwardly fuming and volubly scolding, had been compelled 
to stop in the midst of her cooking to bathe and bandage it; but 
now it was quite well, thanks to Charlotte’s muttered threats. And 
the old white porcelain stove—Charlotte ventured across the thresh- 
old and laid her hand on the tiles—they glowed. Yes, the room 
was quite warm enough. Softly she closed the door, and again put 
her hand to her head, and staggered rather than walked to the kitchen, 
where she collapsed, with a smothered cry, in her own high-backed 
chair near one of the windows, not forgetting in her bodily pain to 
dart the searchlight of her terrible grey gaze round the four walls 
of her domain. 

Everything was inorder. Everything wore an exasperating air of 
expectation. Everything waited like a scene on a stage; even the 
old kitchen furniture seemed to have assumed for the high occasion 
and for Charlotte’s special mortification smart airs of idle curiosity. 
The very pots and pans had broken out into burnished leers, broad 
grins of goblin anticipation, and seemed to be rioting among them- 
selves at the rout of their hard mistress and common enemy— 
Charlotte, high-priestess of the scrubbing-brush and pail—and to be 
mocking her with the words : 

‘They are coming. We are waiting. You are fretting. It is 
your doing. You willed them to come. But nothing will ever be 
the same again. You will never again be the same Charlotte. Your 
mistress—Martin, for whom you would give your life—will never 
again be the same old Martin. Everything will change. And you 
called this change into being.’ 

And the woman, weary, excited, overwrought, anxious, doubtful, 
fearful, in acute bodily pain, muttered in her dogged way : 

‘I’ve done my best. It must be for the best.’ 

And she rose, the tension of doubt and anxiety stretching every 
movement, every thought, and drank greedily some cold coffee ; then 
sat down again and began to knit because she. was restless, and could 
not support the watchfulness of Anna’s guileless eyes, imposing 
on her most secret looks and thoughts a maddening feeling of 
restraint, till a moment came when she felt strong desire to strike 
the girl. Living, as Charlotte lived, a cold, secret, self-sufficing life 
on the lonely heights of a supreme, if jealous and tyrannical, love, 
she hated intruders, even of her own nationality ; and these expected 
guests were intruders from a strange land, coming with a strange 
jargon to perplex and offend the ear. 

‘It is for Martin’s sake,’ she again muttered with something like 
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a sob of furious jealousy and a scorching tear in her hard grey eyes. 
‘It must be for the best. It shall be for the best.’ 

For Martin was going to be a great painter—one day. At present 
he was heavily handicapped, sorely tried. His mother’s straitened 
means did not allow of the study he craved for under a great master. 
Art was long. Martin was five-and-twenty years of age. For seven 
laborious years he had been lost in that lonely forest which encom- 
passes the beautiful kingdom of art, wandering in dismal bypaths 
leading no whither, of crude effort and fantastic strain, without light, 
without guidance, without support. Battles had been fought, and 
lost, and fought again, and yet again, with set teeth, pallid lips, 
haggard eyes, a fainting heart, and the noble rage, the passionate 
enthusiasm of a’fiery soul in the deeps of a divine despair. Still 
loomed before his longing eyes that stony track over which the feet 
of serious pilgrims must pass on bleeding—nor falter on the way—or 
ever they shall be permitted to view, much less to conquer, those far- 
off, smiling lands of peace, where amaranths bloom and streams of 
nectar flow. 

Watching Martin one day while he sat before his easel in a fit of 
abstraction, Charlotte had begun to use her resourceful wits. It had 
been no difficult matter to persuade her gentle mistress to take 
boarders for Martin’s sake—English or Americans—as they paid well, 
and the payments alone of two boarders would suffice to pay for the 
study Martin craved for. They could live better, too. Martin was 
looking pale and thin. 

His mother sighed. 

‘Poor boy! He has been very patient. You are right, Charlotte. 
Time is passing. We must do something. Martin must study. 
There will be very little for him to live on when I am gone away.’ 

To this Charlotte had made no reply. She had pondered Martin’s 
future long before that memorable day, dwelt upon it even while he 
lay all day on his back and Charlotte read to him, in hours when 
Martin suffered, and was strong, and possessed his ardent little soul 
with the quiet heroism of a wounded soldier on a battlefield. Only 
Martin was no soldier, only a hapless little crippled lad. Yes, even 
so far back as in those terrible days of Martin’s suffering childhood 
Charlotte had often reflected, with fresh-recurring throes of secret 
joy, that always there would be her savings for Martin when his 
mother should be gone away. 

Charlotte was thinking of her savings, and wondering how much 
a week it would take to feed the two English girls, when a bell 
jangled in the corridor. 

‘Tl go, Anna,’ Charlotte said quietly ; but her heart beat loud 
and fast. And was that laughter outside ? 

Yes, there they were. And had those two tall, straight-limbed, 
fresh-looking English girls been latter-day embodiments of the Furies, 
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Charlotte could not have regarded them more coldly, or with greater 
aversion. 

They were standing on the steps, and looking upward—so that 
they missed Charlotte’s scrutinising gaze—admiring something, a 
massive garland of fresh flowers festooned round the door. Above 
the door, in large letters of red calico on a white shield—were the 
words : ‘ A hearty welcome.’ 

‘How pretty!’ the two girls exclaimed. ‘And how very kind. 
Is it for us, Frau Pastor ?’ 

Frau Pastor in the background and looking pleased, moved—so 
did Martin, for he felt his mother’s words coming—and the tableau 
dissolved. 

‘It is a pretty custom we have in Germany,’ said Frau Pastor in 
her very best English, which was, by the way, excellent. 

‘What a charming welcome!’ 

‘It is Martin’s work,’ said his mother, smiling. 

The two girls turned to thank Martin, who blushed like a school- 
boy, and then bowed like a courtier, in spite of his crutches. Or 
was it because of his crutches ? 
~ Schillerstrasse 18, — 


My dear Ellen,—We arrived in on Thursday, lst, just three 
weeks ago, and not a line from me till this scrawl arrives. Surely 


I have been abroad months, not weeks. Certainly there is no clock 
that can reckon the hours, the minutes, of those three long weeks, as 
[ have lived them. Yet our life is very quiet, even monotonous in 
its routine, or it would be monotonous were the people around us 
less interesting than I find them. Next week, it is true, there will 
be excitement forthcoming in the shape of masters (and, German 
masters). And as a kind of ‘ extra-speshul’ excitement there will 
be the Opera. Now for a peep, but only a ‘snapshot’ peep, into a 
very quiet corner of German life. 

We occupy, or rather our hostess occupies, an apartment on the 
ground floor of a large house on the Schillerstrasse, a house with 
heavy iron balconies to the front windows, large outer doors, a paved 
vestibule, and stone staircases leading to regions we have not yet 
explored. Frau Pastor Wiedermann is a dear, pretty, faded, shabby, 
highly cultivated woman of about sixty, with iron-grey hair, very tiny 
in person, very active, very courteous, most anxious for our bodily 
comfort and the further enlightenment of our minds. She takes it 
for granted, dear little soul, that we are both good Christians, and 
that as in the Fatherland, so in our own dear country, Hin’ feate 
Burg ist unser Gott. She affects soft, clinging black dresses, in which 
she glides from room to room without a rustle, and black lace caps 
coming to a point on her grey hair, with long lapels reaching almost to 
her waist. Dresses and caps, though they have but one fashion, and that 
no longer in vogue, show a very fastidious daintiness. This small person 
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with fairy-like proportions of figure, sweet, faded eyes, a waist like a 
girl’s, you are to endow with the most charming, the most dignified 
simplicity, and an air of old-world repose which nothing ever jars. 
Imagine an earthquake, and Frau Pastor Wiedermann exclaiming 
(but she never does exclaim in real life), ‘Come, my dears, we shall 
have plenty of time to escape.’ She met us in a very kindly way at 
the station, and soon made us both feel quite at home with her. She 
was accompanied by her only son, a cripple, who is almost as culti- 
vated and as charming to live with as his mother—and she truly is 
a highly gifted woman, with a wonderful retentive memory and an 
extraordinary range of reading. She has a happy knack of dropping 
interesting facts, little bits of polyglot information, every time she 
takes up an argument, and this in the simplest way, without a 
trace of pedantry. Already I feel quite ashamed of my homely stock of 
general information, while Belle has taken to private reading (hard) 
in her own room. And not only does this little lady speak and write 
three or four languages—she also convinces you that she is equally at 
home in the literature and in the manners and customs of the different 
countries. It is quite instructive being her daily companion ; 
humorous too dt tinies, when press of duties and shortness of 
breath and daylight compel her to mix politics, history, morals, 
household matters, European literature, furniture, cookery, mending 
—and boarders—in a wild and truly bewildering, but highly 
delightful potpourri. We both like potpourri, consequently we 
both get on very well with Frau Pastor Wiedermann, who leads a 
busy life. ‘There is no time to be idle’ is often on her lips. But 
I think her restlessness of mind and body is partly attributable 
to an abiding sorrow—grief because of the affliction of an idolised son, 
and the brooding sorrow of a faithful heart that mourns the loss of 
its mate. Yes, I admire her very much, and perhaps I respect 
her more. I admire her for her pride of stern duty, for her 
conscientiousness. As our conversation in German smacks at 
present strongly of Ollendorf, she chatters English to us 
first, then slowly translates every word, each difficult idiom, 
back into German, making us repeat the words after her. 
This, of course, is great fun for Martin, and neither he nor 
his mother will allow us to shirk a word. You can imagine 
better than I can render in words the truly ludicrous ‘ bog- 
gling’ of our English tongues over the German ch. Yet we 
laugh at our own mistakes. Even Charlotte, Frau Pastor’s factotum 
and a grenadier kind of housekeeper, lady’s maid and humble 
companion all in one—even Charlotte relaxes into a kind of cynic 
spasm of the mouth whenever she listens to us talking German. 
As to Martin—dear Nell, let the name stand, he is only a handsome 
dark boy—Martin looks on approvingly, adroitly slipping in, when 
he can, a word or two of easier explanation. There is a charm in 
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learning a language in this way. And it is so much more interesting 
and ever so much more amusing than the Ollendorff system ; to say 
nothing of having Martin ready and amiable on all occasions to act 
as walking dictionary, grammar and phrase-book. Now for Martin. 
Nell, he is such a lovable, fascinating boy, with a fine head, charm- 
ing manners (he would not be the son of his mother if he had not 
charming manners), a musical voice, and—oh! such lovable brown 
eyes. He, too, is simply saturated with well-grounded information 
on things in general, and on the picture-galleries of Europe in 
particular. His lameness is a sore trial—to his mother, not to Martin. 
His voice would bring him both fame and fortune were it not for his 
crutches. He sings to us in the evenings, but, strange to say, he 
appears to think very lightly of his great musical gift. He loves 
music, but only as a solace, a pastime. His passion is painting, his 
great ambition to become a great painter. His studio is a long, bare, 
lofty room, with a chair or two and an easel for furniture. The 
whitewashed walls are lined from floor to ceiling with all his boyish 
attempts and later studies, sketches, profiles, Madonnas. The boy 
has genius—genius crossed by a malignant fate. When he talks of 
what he is going to do, and I watch the changing lights in his eyes, 
Iam reminded of something ‘struggling with the years to tell the 
secret . . . through helpless eyes.’ Yet, crippled as he is, he has 
still one of the happiest of souls, the soul of a brilliant and intellec- 
tual boy, looking forward to the coming of some wonderful long- 
looked-for event. When I entered his studio the first time, my gaze 
was instantly attracted towards an old silver crucifix hanging on the 
wall, and between the windows just in front of his easel. He seems to 
have accepted his cross with almost joyous resignation, if you can con- 
ceive such athing. And there are times when his crutches move rapidly 
over the ground, as if he were trying to keep up with invisible wings. 
To hear him laugh does your heart good, so empty is the wonderful 
voice of self-consciousness, so full of the élan of life and youth—youth 
with never an illusion missing. I think this is his great attraction. He 
seems never conscious of his own bodily presence or individuality any- 
where, never, or seldom, conscious of his crutches. And because you 
feel so sorry for him, because you feel a wild longing to help him, to 
do something for him, when he uses his crutches he makes a fine and 
delicate art of putting you at your ease, and of making you forget 
for the time his need of them. To watch him using those dreadful 
crutches is a revelation. Never does he allow them or your em- 
barrassment and pain to compromise his manliness or his courtesy. 
And where, perhaps, a stronger man might be pardoned for morbid 
irritability or moroseness, Martin shows to the world a constant 
serenity of temperament and a sweet, unruffled front. From the 
minds and natures of both mother and son everything that is common, 
everything that is conventional, everything sordid, petty, selfish , 
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seems to have been eliminated by some secret moral or intellectual 
force. 

The discipline of life may have had something to do with it. The 
son has his mother’s childlike faith in spiritual things, with the poet’s 
larger vision to lure him into blissful forgetfulness of his ego. 
Young, handsome, manly, gifted, unsophisticated, eminently human 
and lovable, enthusiastic, with the heart of a boy and the earnestness 
of a man—and on crutches, yet supremely happy and gay; always 
occupied ; with a sunny, radiant faith in the trinity of home affection, 
work, and duty; his childhood’s faith in the God of his fathers 
untouched; his love for his art a kind of materialised religion, 
brought down from heaven to earth to dwell among men, to make 
work and life and duty not only bearable, possible, but things of 
secret joy and beauty. Ah, I envy the man. And often I wonder, 
does he ever dream of another kingdom—of woman’s province, of 
woman’s tenderness moved to love and passion, or does he picture 
her less kind because he comes and goes on crutches? I wonder. I 
shall be always wondering till I know what blessed woman has won 
that golden heart of him. And shall I know him one day great, 
famous? I am only a girl, but something, I know not what, some- 
thing tells me that not until Martin has conquered that kingdom 
where love reigns, not until he has learned to love some woman 
greatly, will he strike that vital spark which is to infuse life into his 
work and quicken effort into inspiration. 

When Martin is at work in his studio I often stand to listen 
to the quietness that reigns beyond the folding doors—a ‘silence 
and slow time’ so tense with the yearnings of genius passioning 
for the truth, genius thwarted, hindered by something intervening 
with ironic malice prepense, that almost I can hear his heart break- 
ing over his work. I can only stand and wait—wait and listen, 
listen, and yearn to help and comfort him, and wonder, does he 
never hear the beating of a woman’s heart on the other side of 
the door. . . . Oh, that closed door! . . . The silence at times is 
almost more than I can bear, for it rises up between us—him and 
me—like a blind wall, and I want to beat it down with my hands. 
Rarely do I find that door open; then it is his mother who lingers 
fondly there. I hear her quavering voice : 

‘ My son, it is time to rest.’ 

‘ Presently, mother.’ 

I just catch a glimpse of Martin, sitting astride a chair without a 
back before the easel, pallet on thumb, brush suspended, hair rumpled 
wildly, his tie off, waistcoat discarded, his face set in a glow of white 
heat, his eyes full of flashing lights and haunted by a hungry look 
that makes one’s heart ache. 

‘ Presently, mother.’ 
She too glides away with a look in her sweet, faded face as though 
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she were coming out of church. And such an atmosphere of brood- 
ing, anxious mother-love guards entrance to Martin’s sanctum when 
he is hard at work, so quietly do the servants move, so smooth is the 
domestic machinery, so warm and sunny the household climate, that 
it seems with them one long, happy, joyous Sunday of work all the 
week, and no cant, no humbug, no affectation anywhere. He often 
rises before it is light in his eagerness to be at work. As daylight 
dawns and the servants move about a subdued whisper breaks out 
and goes on busily, reminding one of the twittering of feathered 
things outside among the trees. Then I can sleep no longer, and I lie 
awake and listen. I love to meet him early in the morning—he is so 
full of the wonderful élan of youth and hope. After our early break- 
fast of coffee and rolls he takes his pipe, which his mother always 
fills for him, and disappears till our midday dinner, again to disappear 
till coffee time in his mother’s little sitting-room. Here he relaxes. 
Then I can tell by his mood, by his eyes, and his voice, the quality 
of the work he has done. He is merry, serious, boisterous, pensive, 
absent, answering at random, laughing like a schoolboy, or shaking 
his wise young head like a foolish old philosopher. I love this quiet 
hour in the early afternoon. Everybody, even the servants, seems to 
rest for a space. The delicious smell of well-burnt coffee fills the 
whole apartment. And Anna, the housemaid, in such a pretty head- 
dress, with such wonderful masses of blonde hair that one thinks of 
Gretchen and longs to see it in two pigtails down her back —Anna 
moves quietly about, bringing coffee cups and delicious little cakes. 
Frau Pastor talks to us—or Martin indulges in nonsense—and before 
it grows dusk persuades Martin——we all persuade him—to go out for 
air and exercise. He is lazy, tired, hates walking alone. Belle 
glances wistfully at Frau Pastor, and if we have not been out earlier 
in the afternoon we take our cue from her dear, kind face, and make 
a rush for our rooms, while Charlotte brings her mistress’s outdoor 
things and Martin tenderly goes down on one knee in the corridor to 
button his little mother’s boots. According to the work we have 
done we walk in the gardens or we saunter by the shops. Then 
come the dear quiet evenings, when Martin sings to us after our work 
for the morrow is all done; while somewhere in shadow-land, beyond 
the arch of the lamplight, Martin’s mother sits, and rests, and listens, 
with folded hands, a sweet rapt look in her faded eyes, as she steals 
stolen glances at a portrait of Martin’s father hanging over the writing- 
table. We, his’ mother’s guests, Martin treats with every courtesy, 
but with a certain deferential, boyish familiarity, very sweet, too 
sweet to be brotherly, too unconscious to be anything else, while he 
rallies us both on our pensive moods, on our strong disinclination to 
splutter broken German after German lieder in the voice of one 
who can say anything and everything in song. As an only son, re- 
membering an absent father, he shows a very touching tenderness 
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literally compassing the little mother ‘with sweet observances,’ 
I often think she drops her ball of knitting-wool or wilfully loses 
her spectacles just to give Martin the pleasure of looking for them. 
Abroad, when he meets a friend on the street, so quickly, so deftly 
does he raise his cap, that one is hardly conscious of crutches brought 
to a sudden, often a dangerous, standstill. . . . 

Dear Ellen, have I said too much? Forget to quiz. It is all 
very real. And now good-night. 

Do you hear those crutches in the corridor? It is Martin saying 
good-night to his mother. She never calls him Martin, always my 
son, with a deep quavering inflection on the last word; it almost 
brings the tears to one’s eyes. 

‘Good-night, my son. Sleep well.’ 

. . . And that is Martin’s door closing. . . 

Good-night, dear Ellen ; sleep well in the dear old home I love so 
well. But I think I love Martin better. . . . Ay, better than the snow- 
clad fells, better than the lakes by moonlight, better than the moun- 
tain barriers of lovely, lonely, far Easedale. . . . Good-night. .. . 

Your loving friend, 
CONSTANCE. 


KATHARINE BLYTH. 





LORD BEACONSFIELDS NOVELS 


Ir can hardly be said that Lord Beaconsfield’s position as a novelist 
is a vexed question, for it is not a question at all—he has no position 
as a novelist. ‘Nobody reads me,’ he himself lamented to Matthew 
Arnold. Is this neglect deserved ? 

In the year 1883 Mr. Anthony Trollope published the most 
damaging of all published judgments on Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, 
not excepting Sir Edward Hamley’s. Sir Edward’s review was witty 
and graceful, as was all his literary work, but it is hardly less of a 
parody on Lothair than Mr. Bret Harte’s Lothaw. Mr. Trollope’s 
attack will serve, therefore, as the most convenient starting-point 
for an examination of Lord Beaconsfield’s work. We shall see 
whether there be any good in it or no. 

After a highly appreciative notice of the novelists, his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, he continues : 


Mr. Disraeli has written so many novels, and has been so popular as a novelist, 
that, whether for good or ill, I feel myself compelled to speak of him. He began 
his career as an author early in life, publishing Vivian Grey when he was twenty- 
three years old. He was very young for such work, though hardly young enough 
to justify the excuse that he makes in his own preface, that it is a book written by a 
boy. Dickens was, I think, younger when he wrote his Sketches by Boz, and as 
young when he was writing the Pickwick Papers. 


The facts are, that Vivian Grey was written in the years 1825-26, 
when the author was between the ages of twenty and twenty-one, 
and that Pickwick was written in 1836, when the author was twenty- 
four. It is not a very material point, and from the serene point of 
view of middle age we may even concede that it is entirely im- 
material; but it is as well to get even immaterial points right, if we 
mention them at all. 


It was hardly longer ago than the other day when Mr. Disraeli brought out 
Lothair, and between the two there were eight or ten others. To me they have 
all had the same flavour of paint and unreality. In whatever he has written he 
has effected something which has been intended to strike his readers as uncommon, 
and therefore grand. 


This last indictment lacks the precision that should characterise 
an indictment. ‘There is much that is uncommon that is not grand ; 
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there are a few things that are grand that are not uncommon. But 
in truth the whole statement is beside the mark. Mr. Disraeli, as 
he was then, wrote about railroads and dinner-parties, dances and 
elections, the routine of public offices, and the vexed questions of 
the day, such as strikes, hours of labour, the conditions of the life of 
the poor, the diversions of the wealthy; in short, he wrote of every- 
day life, of everything that was neither uncommon nor grand. Only 
he wrote of it all as a man of genius, and not as the scribes ; if that 
is what Mr. Trollope implies, there is no fault to be found with his 
statement. The supernatural comes into several novels, and in regard 
to that part of his work it may be fairly conceded that it is both 
uncommon and grand. 

*‘ Because he has been bright and a man of genius, he has carried 
his object as regards the young.’ There is nothing to be done with 
this statement except to challenge it directly. It is precisely young 
people that continue to take no interest in his work. 

‘He has struck them with astonishment and aroused in their 
imagination ideas of a world more glorious, more rich, more witty, 
more enterprising than their own.’ This would be no bad thing to 
effect, if Lord Beaconsfield had effected it: but if he had done so, a 
reference to his novels would be understood, and perhaps appreciated : 
which it is not. 


But the glory has been the glory of pasteboard, and the wealth has been the 
wealth of tinsel, the wit has been the wit of hairdressers, and the enterprise has 
been the enterprise of mountebanks. An audacious conjuror has generally been 
his hero—some youth who, by wonderful cleverness, can obtain success by every 
intrigue that comes to his hand. Through it all there is a feeling of stage-proper- 
ties, a smell of hair-oil, an aspect of buhl, a remembrance of tailors, and that 
pricking of the conscience which must be the general accompaniment of paste 
diamonds. I can understand that Mr. Disraeli should by his novels have instigated 
many a young man and many a young woman on their way through life, but I 
cannot understand that he should have instigated anyone to good. Vivian Grey 


has had probably as many followers as Jack Sheppard, and has led his followers 
in the same direction. 


There is mach here that is negligible, and something that is not. 
We may pass by the buhl, the paste diamonds, and the hair-oil, without 
missing much that is stimulating. But when we come to Jack 
Sheppard and the mountebank we are face to face with a serious 
charge, which must be met. 

The charge must be met because it is made by Mr. Trollope, 
but it is almost a waste of time to refute it. The three principal 
heroes of Mr. Disraeli’s novels are Coningsby, Tancred, and Lothair. 
Coningsby is a penniless young man, educated at Eton and Trinity 
_ by the kindness of a wealthy grandfather, and destined for the Church 
on account of his emotional nature. But under those too facile tears 
there was concealed a force of character that his grandfather had not 
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suspected. He changed his mind, and destined Coningsby for politics. 
After which Coningsby changed sides ; and, refusing to do his grand- 
father’s bidding, sacrificed his inheritance to his political principles. 

If to do this, or anything like this, is to be a mountebank, 
Heaven send us many such mountebanks. 

Tancred is the opposite of Coningsby. He is a young man born 
to a great position, but terribly perplexed over the inequality of 
human destiny and the various teachings of the Churches. He 
determines to seek comfort in prayer to the Most High on the sacred 
ground of Mount Sinai. He does so, nearly losing his life in the 
attempt. There is hardly a word in the dictionary less applicable to 
such a character than ‘ mountebank.’ 

Lothair is a young man who spends a quarter of a million sterling 
in the cause of Italian independence, and is nearly slain at Mentana 
fighting under Garibaldi. Mr. Trollope would have us call him 
either ‘an audacious conjuror’ or a ‘mountebank.’ Whatever 
Lothair may have been, he was neither of these. 

Mr. Trollope’s remarks on Vivian Grey make one suspect that he 
has criticised the book without reading it. He says that it is of 
pernicious example to the young : whereas it must be perfectly obvious 
to anyone who has read beyond the first dozen pages that it is absolutely 
unreadable by the young. Even those dozen pages, which are about 
school life, are so grotesquely impossible that few young persons 
would have patience to get through them. The rest of the book is 
chiefly about English politics, the mediatised Princes of Germany, 
and the condition of the Continent after the dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire. It is hard to say why the study of these grave 
matters should be expected to seduce the young from the paths of 
virtue. It is true that through all these scenes there moves the 
figure of Vivian Grey: but the moral of his career is precisely the 
opposite to that which Mr. Trollope implies. For the story shows 
what a sad thing a young man will make of life who ventures to act 
without principle; and it lands the hero at last in such an 
embarrassing position that the author has no course open to him 
except to stop telling the story. No moral tale ending up ‘Thus we 
see’ was ever more laboriously didactic. 

This criticism of Lord Beaconsfield’s work is examined at some 
length here because it sums up magisterially, and in literary form, 
the views which are currently held on the subject. When so 
accomplished a writer as Mr. Trollope can only make out an adverse 
ease by talking about hair-oil and buh! and Jack Sheppard, the time 
may be said to have come when we may reasonably attempt a saner 
estimate. 

Let us try to forget for the moment that Lord Beaconsfield was an 
Earl and a Knight of the Garter. Let us try to forget that he was 
of the House of David. Let us apply to his work the tests that we 
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should apply to the work of an ordinary aspirant to literary fame, 
and simply inquire: What does he write about? and how does he 
write ? 

As to matter, two subjects occupy all his novels—the govern- 
ment of this world, and the hope of the world to come. Two 
subjects also occupy Mr. Trollope’s novels—the hesitation of a young 
lady in her choice among two or more young men, and the hesitation 
of a young gentleman in his choice among two or more young ladies. 
By skilfully developing the situation arising from these gentle 
embarrassments Mr. Trollope produced many charming books and 
earned 70,000/. In any six representative novelists of this century 
he has a high place, perhaps the first place. But it will be admitted 
that we breathe a larger air in Lord Beaconsfield’s work. We shall 
do so, that is, if he has adequately treated his subject. And here, of 
course, we come to the grand difficulty of estimating Lord Beacons- 
field’s work. When Lothair, for instance, is under discussion, too 
often does one hear the comment, ‘ Nobody ever talked like that.’ 
The scenes and characters of Lothair are so varied that the 
magisterial ‘nobody’ implies an unusually wide experience of life. 
But this charge of unreality is a serious one. 

It embodies in one word the essence of Mr. Trollope’s diatribe, 
and is probably derived from Mr. Trollope’s own stated conviction 
that he had inferiors, but nosuperiors. This is the basis of the angry 
contempt with which Lord Beaconsfield’s work is treated by novel- 
readers ; obviously it is not a conviction that can be reasoned 
with. 

But it may be noted that it subsists side by side with a habit of 
mind which accepts any work of fiction provided that the style is 
uncouth and that the incidents are sufficiently gross. The readers 
who accept this kind of book as ‘so true to Nature’ have probably (to 
their credit be it said) no first-hand knowledge of the life that it 
pretends to describe. They have also, in all probability, no first- 
hand knowledge of the working of the Cabinet, or the entanglements 
of high policy. But they will accept accounts of one kind of life by 
a presumed expert, at the same time that they reject as ‘ unreal’ 
accounts of another kind of life (equally strange to them) by an 
undoubted expert. 

This inconsistency materially diminishes the respect with which 
one receives the rejection of Lord Beaconsfield’s work on the ground 
of defective manner. 

His style is reasonably good, but it suffers, naturally, from the 
fact that he was not exclusively, or even primarily, a man of letters. 
If he had cared to perfect his style he would never have passed a 
passage like this from Lothair : 






































































































































Royalty, followed by the imperial presence of ambassadors, and escorted by a 
group of dazzling duchesses and paladins of high degree, was ushered with courteous 
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pomp by the host and hostess into a choice saloon, hung with rose-coloured 
tapestry and illuminated by chandeliers of crystal, where they were served from 
gold plate. 

This is very bad: and here is another passage that, in a different 
way, is equally trying. It is from Coningsby, and describes a 
meeting of the Grumpy Club, where Lucian Gay is telling the 
story of ‘ the very respectable county family who had been established 
in the shire for several generations, but who it was a fact had been 
ever distinguished by the strange and humiliating peculiarity of 
being born with sheep’s tails.’ The head of the family is called 
Sir Mowbray Cholmondeley Featherstonehaugh, and the story is 
about as amusing as one might expect. Or take these lines from 
Endymion : 

Their equipages were distinguished, and when Mrs. Rodney entered the park, 
driving her matchless ponies and attended by outriders, and herself bright as 
Diana, the world leaning over its palings witnessed her appearance with equal 
delight and admiration. 

These are faults: and there are many of them. But many a 
man whose reputation stands high commits faults of style that 
are equally exasperating. For example, Mr. Thackeray’s habit of 
dubbing everybody and everything: ‘ honest,’ from General Webb down 
to Esmond’s mare, frets one more than occasional passages in 
questionable taste. And there is much to compensate one for. these 
lapses. 

There are slovenly passages, it is true, and passages obviously 
written when he was fatigued, and which he would not be at the pains 
to recast. We must conclude that he had not a good narrative style. 
But in compensation he could rise to heights that are hopelessly 
inaccessible to the mere story-teller. The famous passage describing 
the accession of the Queen is the best example of these : 

In a palace in a garden, not in a haughty keep, proud with the fame but dark 
with the violence of ages; not in a regal pile, bright with the splendour but soiled 
with the intrigues of Courts and factions; in a palace in a garden, meet scene for 


youth and innotence and beauty, came a voice that told the maiden that she must 
ascend her throne. 


A passage of surpassing grace, like this, calls for no pleading. 

There are others : the prayer in Tancred, for instance ; where the 
noble exaltation of the language is made additionally striking by 
contrast with the business-like courier who tells the pilgrim to ‘ go 
out by the gate of Sion, pass through the Turkish cemetery, cross 
the Kedron . . . . first path to the right leads to Bethany.’ 

After the meeting with the angel— 


A sound as of thunder roused Tancred from his trance. He looked round and 
above. There rose the mountains sharp and black in the clear purple air; there 
shone, with undimmed lustre, the Arabian stars; but the voice of the angel still 
lingered in his ear. He descended the mountain ; at its base, near the convent, 
were his slumbering guards, some steeds and crouching camels, 
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As for his ‘good things,’ they are as the sands of the sea in 
number. In his earlier works they are—naturally—exuberant, not 
to say extravagant; ‘the dark passion of the rich ragout,’ from The 
Young Duke, for instance. And this passage lamenting the loss of a 
good digestion : 


No more, no more, oh! never more to me 
That hour shall bring its rapture and its bliss! 
No more, no more, oh! never more to me 
Shall Flavour sit upon her thousand thrones 
And, like a syren with a sunny smile, 

Win to renewed excesses, each more sweet. 


This is extravagant nonsense, of course, but it is very light and 
amusing ; and so much nonsense is published that is neither light 
nor amusing. The man who ‘ offered his grateful thanks to Provi- 
dence that his family was not unworthy of him’ isa charming egoist : 
hit off in a phrase, where other people labour through volumes with- 
out making their effect. 

One is continually asked, ‘ Which is the best of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels?’ Where all are so good it is hard to choose. But one may 
arrive at something like an answer by a process of elimination. 
Alroy should at once be ruled out. It is a work of genius, 
absolutely unique, but only the inner circle of Disraelites will ever 
appreciate it. Jzion is a brilliant skit: but it is only a skit. 
Popanilla and the smaller works are equally unrepresentative. 
The Young Duke is open to this reproach, that Mr. Isaac Disraeli 
said, on its appearance, ‘My son Benjamin, sir, has not so much as 
ever set eyes on a duke, so far as I know.’ Henrietta Temple is 
enchanting: the late Lord Tennyson greatly admired it. But it is 
a love-story pure and simple. 

Why will so few ladies read Lord Beaconsfield’s work? No man 
has written more nobly, more generously, more courteously of women. 
No man has done so great justice to their influence and their 
charm. No man has more strenuously defended their right to rank 
as intellectual beings and not as dolls. For stupid people, in fact, 
both men and women, he hada horror. As a public man he must 
have been aware of their existence ; but his impatience of dulness is 
reflected in his novels, where the world appears very much as it 
must have appeared to Lord Beaconsfield himself, but assuredly as it 
appears to few other people. 

To resume our process of elimination, Contarini Fleming must 
go the way of Alroy: not that it is to be named in the same day 
with that work of genius, but because from its excessive mannerism 
only the inner circle will ever care for it. Heine thought highly 
of it. 

Coningsby is perhaps the best known of all his novels—by name. 
But for the neophyte it contains too much political dissertation ; 
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the same remark applies to Sybil. Lothair has been shouted down, 
in spite of Professor Blackie; and Endymion has been laughed 
down. Venetia is a not very successful attempt to vindicate the 
character of Lord Byron; it is not a strong book. Vivian Grey is 
crude, naturally ; and although it is overflowing with high spirits, it 
lacks form and is quite unrepresentative. There remains a book 
that is rarely mentioned, but that should take rank immediately after 
Esmond, if not side by side with that masterpiece—TZancred. 
Tamcred opens with scenes of rich comedy. A coming of age is 
to be celebrated, and the cook is not equal to the occasion. 













‘They have written to Daubuz to send them the first artistof the age,’ said 
Leander, ‘and . . . Daubuz has written to me.’ 







Leander has come to consult Papa Prevost as to the choice of his 
subordinates for the great occasion. Prevost had served under 


Napoleon. 








‘It is something to have served under Napoleon,’ added Prevost, with the grand 
air of the Imperial kitchen. ‘ Had it not been for Waterloo I should have had the 
Cross. But the Bourbons and the cooks of the Empire never could understand 
each other. . . . When Monsieur passed my soup of Austerlitz untasted, 1 knew 
the old family was doomed.’ 








The chief difficulty was to find a man to dress the table. 





‘It demands an artist of high calibre,’ said Leander. ‘I only know one man 
who realises my idea, and he is at St. Petersburg. You do not know Anastase ? 
There isa man! But the Emperor has him secure. He can scarcely complain, 
however, since he is decorated, and has the rank of full colonel.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Prevost mournfully, ‘ there is no recognition of genius in this 
country.’ 











The difficulty is surmounted, and the scene is transferred to Montacute 
Castle, where the coming of age is to take place. 

To identify the Duke of Bellamont would be an easy matter, but 
as no key has ever been published, and it is known that Lord 
Beaconsfield had no desire to see it published, the least that we can 
do is to respect his wishes. 

There is a short sketch of his family, and then we are taken to 
White’s, where the young fellows are discussing the social event of 
the moment, the coming of age of Tancred. 











‘I suppose old Bellamont is the devil’s own screw,’ said Lord Milford ; ‘rich 
governors, who have never been hard up, always are.’ 

‘No; I believe he is a very good sort of fellow,’ said Lord Valentine ; ‘at least, 
my people always say so. I do not know much about him, for they never go 
anywhere.’ 

‘They have got Leander down at Montacute,’ said Mr. Cassilis. ‘Had not 
such a thing as a cook in the whole county, They say Lord Eskdale arranged the 
cuisine for them ; so you will feed well, Valentine.’ 
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There is more bright talk at White’s, and then we go down to 
Montacute, where Tancred’s parents are much touched by the offer 
of the sitting member for the county to resign his seat immedi- 
ately on Tancred attaining his majority. But the festivities have 
hardly opened before a. serious hitch takes place; Mr. Leander 
wants to see Lord Eskdale. It is not that the people have been 
impertinent ; there is nothing wrong about the fish; it is something 
far more serious. 





‘Leander, my lord, has been dressing dinners for a week; dinners, I will be 
bound to say, which were never equalled in the Imperial kitchen, and the duke 
has never made a single observation, or sent him a single message. Yesterday, 
determined to outdo even himself, he sent up some escallopes de laitances de carpes 
@ la Bellamont. In my time I have seen nothing like it, my lord. Ask Philippon, 
ask Dumoreau what they thought of it! Even the Englishman Smit, who never 
says anything, opened his mouth and exclaimed ; as for the Marmitons, they were 
breathless; and I thought Achille, the youth of whom I spoke to you, my lord, 
and who appears to me to be born with the true feeling, would have been overcome 
with emotion. When it was finished, Leander retired to his room—I attended 
him—and covered his face with his hands. Would you believe it, my lord! Not 
a@ word; not even a message... . It is unheard of, my lord. The late Lord 
Monmouth would have sent for Leander the very evening, or have written to him 
a beautiful letter, which would have been preserved in his family ; M. de Sidonia 
would have sent him a tankard from his table. These things in themselves are 
nothing ; but they prove to a man of genius that he is understood. Had Leander 
been in the Imperial kitchen, or even with the Emperor of Russia, he would have 
been decorated.’ 


















The tactful Lord Eskdale gets over the difficulty by assuring 
Leander that he had been summoned, ‘not to receive the applause 
of my cousin and his guests, but to form their taste.’ Inspired by 
this lofty mission Leander rouses himself from his lethargy, and the 
festivities are once more beyond danger of collapsing. 

But after feasting came serious talk ; it is a question of accepting 
or rejecting Mr. Hungerford’s offer to resign his seat in Tancred’s 
favour. The Bellamonts’ heir had been one term at Eton, and 
afterwards at Christchurch, where his mother had written to him 
every day. They hoped that he would come of age, marry a cousin, 
and enter Parliament in the same year, remaining plain Lord 
Montacute until he became Duke of Bellamont. His docility and 
silence encouraged their confidence that they would always be able 
to guide him. But Tancred was a thinker: and a melancholy one. 
So when his father reminded him of his duty to support the State of 
which he is a pillar, Tancred rejoins: ‘ Ah, if any one would tell me 
what the State is. It seems to me your pillars remain, but they 
support nothing; . . . they are no longer props, they are a ruin.’ 
The Duke is a good, simple man, who can imagine nothing more 
profound behind his son’s reflections than the desire to ‘ hand us over 
to the ten-pounders,’ who, as Tancred rejoins, ‘do not even pretend 
to be a State.’ Summoning up his courage, Tancred breaks the news 
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to his father that he wishes to leave home and see the world: a 
terrible thought to the Duke of Bellamont. But the Duke was a 
very kind man: as a young man he had been bullied by his own 
father, and he had no intention of revenging himself upon his own 
son. He at once bent his mind to meeting his son’s disconcerting 
views. ‘ Travel,’ of course, meant Paris and Rome. ‘I think, with 
Brace, Bernard, and a medical man whom we can really trust, Harry 
Howard at Paris, and the best letters from every other place, which 
we will consult Lord Eskdale about—I think the danger will not be 
extreme.’ 

The first step was taken, but it led Tancred nowhere. He must 
needs begin again. It is not Paris that he wants tosee, or Rome. ‘I 
propose to make a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of my Saviour. . . . I, 
too, would kneel at that tomb . . . would lift up my voice to Heaven 
and ask, What is Duty and what is Faith? What ought I todo and 
what ought I to believe ?’ 

If the Duke was disconcerted, the Duchess was distraught ; and 
both were perplexed. ‘ It was only last year,’ mourned the Duchess, F 
‘on his birthday that I sent him a complete set of the publications 
of the Parker Society, my own copy of Jewel, full of notes, and my 
grandfather the Primate’s manuscript commentary on Chillingworth.’ 
If all this had ended so disastrously, there was only one course open to 
the unhappy mother: her boy must see a Bishop at once. Tancred 
sees the Prelate, who comforts him with the reflection that there will 
soon be a Bishvy at Manchester : to which Tancred rejoins that only an 
angel at Manchester will satisfy him, and the Bishop reports that 
Tancred is a visionary. 

This is fearful, and the duke now comes forward with his 
remedy. Lord Eskdale must be consulted. Lord Eskdale dines 
with the unhappy parents alone, and decides that going to Jerusalem 
is much better than going to the Jews. Advises compliance, upon 
conditions—Tancred must go in his own yacht. It will take him a 
year to find one, and in the meantime he must go into Society, where 
he will forget all about Jerusalem. The Duchess consents, but feels 
the sacrifice acutely. ‘ Dearest child ! I see him surrounded by pitfalls.’ 

He goes into Society—ticketed, so to speak, with his eccentric 
resolve. 

‘ Jerusalem ?’ said Mr. Ormsby, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ What can he find to 
do at Jerusalem ?’ 

‘ What, indeed ?’ said Lord Milford. ‘My brother was there in ’39—he got 
there after the bombardment of Acre—and he says there is absolutely no sport of 
any kind.’ 

Tancred is attracted by Lady Constance Rawleigh, and the 
Duchess is moderately happy at the news. 

‘If it only were Katherine, I should be quite happy!’ 

‘Don’t be uneasy,’ said Lord Eskdale ; ‘ there will be plenty of Katherines, and 
Constances too, before he finishes.’ 

Vor. XLV—No, 264 s 
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But Lady Constance turns out to be a Materialist. Frightful thought! 
Tancred must flee: he buys the Basilisk and applies to Eskdale 
for letters. Eskdale gives him a line to Sidonia. ‘I recommend 
you to go, as he is the sort of man who will understand what you 
mean, which neither your father nor I do exactly ; and, besides, he 
is a person to know. I enclose a line which you will send in, that 
there may be no mistake. I should tell you,'as you are very fresh, 
that he is of the Hebrew race; so don’t go on too much about the 
Holy Sepulchre.’ 

Tancred goes, and Sidonia divines his ambition in the famous 
phrase, ‘What you want is to penetrate the great Asian mystery.’ 
The two men are sympathetic at once; and Tancred would soon be 
off, but that he has rendered a small service to Lady Bertie and 
Bellair. He makes that lady’s acquaintance and is at once fascinated. 
She is the first femme incomprise that he has met. Her melancholy 
answers to his own. They have a common subject of interest in 
Sidonia, whom Tancred knows and whom Lady Bertie wishes to know. 
They are much together, and their friendship reveals to Tancred that 
his goddess is the most inveterate female gambler in Europe ; and 
an unsuccessful one. This, then, is Society! Where all should be 
spiritual, and women most spiritual of all, it is possible that one may 
be a Materialist and another a speculator in Narrow Gauges! Away 
to the desert! 

The contrast. between the lofty single-mindedness of Tancred 
and the trivialities of the modern world in which he moves is as 
clearly marked in the East as it had been in London. In England 
nobody takes the trouble even to understand his mind. Lord 
Milford gives up the problem after remarking that there is abso- 
lutely no sport to be had in Jerusalem. In the East he is an object 
of the most eager curiosity, the basis of which is generally the desire 
to make something out.of him. His only guides are his own resolu- 
tion and the sagacity of his courier Baroni. 


‘There,’ said Baroni . . . speaking as if he were showing the way to Kensington, 
‘there is Gethsemane, the path to the right leads to Bethany.’ 


A matter-of-fact person like this is of some support to an emotional 
traveller in strange scenes. It is not only the scenes among which 
Tancred moves that are strange to him, it is the people with whom he 
has to deal. It is chiefly, of course, the different religions of Syria 
that engage his interest. There are many : the Druses, the Maronites, 
the Bedouins, the Ansarey, the Hebrews, the Latins, Greeks, and 
Moslems ; each speaks of the other, and all speak to Tancred. The 
result is a gallery of wonderfully vivid portraits, and a tale of 
absorbing interest. The chief figures are Adam Besso the banker, 
his daughter Eva, and his nephew Fakredeen, the Emir of the 
“Lebanon. The last-named is a Shehaab, a most engaging young 
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scoundrel, who fully justifies Baroni’s dictum’: ‘I have known a good 
many Shehaabs, and if you will tell me their company, I will tell 
you what their religion is.’ He plots with a Sheikh to have Tancred 
seized in the desert on his way to Sinai, and put to ransom for two 
millions of piastres. His plot partly succeeds, and Tancred is 
wounded and taken prisoner. But Besso the banker, who had 
married the Sheikh’s daughter, is highly indignant at the affront put 
upon any friend of Sidonia’s, and sends his daughter Eva to negotiate 
Tancred’s release. 

She arrives to find Tancred delirious. While a prisoner he has 
prevailed upon the Sheikh to allow him to make his pilgrimage to 
Sinai. It is an impressive incident, adequately handled; I shall not 
attempt to epitomise it : the immediate result was delirium. 

On Tancred’s recovery the Emir Fakredeen, his betrayer, who has 
taken a great fancy to him, invites him to stay in his castle on 
Mount Lebanon. Tancred accepts with enthusiasm, his warm- 
hearted nature responding eagerly to all advances. Baroni is not so 
sure. ‘Those Shehaabs,’ he says, ‘they are such a set, always after 
something.’ In this instance the Emir is after a loan, which he 
disguises under endless bright and audacious talk about the regenera- 
tion of Asia. 

The regeneration of Asia is also Tancred’s ambition ; but not by 
means of a loan. He is seeking for some principle that shall 
compose the warring religions of Asia and unite them in a renovating 
conquest. His object grows more and more unlikely of attainment 
as he becomes acquainted with them; and he realises the hopeless 
tangle that he has set himself to unravel when, after much amusing 
diplomacy, he contrives to visit the Ansarey. It appears that the 
Ansarey have preserved, together with the statues of the gods of 
Antioch, the traditions of the Greek faith: The two travellers have 
obtained access to the Court of the Ansarey through the clever 
diplomacy of Baroni, who pretends that Tancred is one of themselves: 
This deception is easily sustained, as Tancred is a Christ Church man 
who has taken high classical honours, and is even more familar with 
classical Greek and Greek lore than the Ansarey themselves. But 
the discovery which so fatally embarrasses the mind of Tancred 
steadies the mind of Fakredeen. Clearly there is no chance of 
wheedling a loan out of Tancred, so his friend throws him over, 
maligns him to the Queen of the Ansarey, and procures an order for 
the execution of Eva, daughter of Adam Besso, who has fallen into 
the hands of the Ansarey, and of whom the Queen is jealous. He 
then helps Eva to escape, in order to earn the gratitude of her father, 
and leaves Tancred alone at the Court of the Ansarey to get out of 
his difficulties as best he may. The difficulties are serious: for the 
Pasha, with five thousand regulars, marches from Aleppo to chastise 
the Ansarey for some little irregularities. Tancred stands by the 
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Queen, and guides her troops to victory ; but being cut off, he makes 
his way to the Desert and thence to Jerusalem. At Bethany he: 
encounters Eva Besso, whose fortitude and intelligence have long 
commanded his devotion. In the midst of a passionate declaration 
he is surprised by a certain tumult attending a procession of 
personages through the olive-trees: the Duke and Duchess of 
Bellamont have been unable to restrain their anxiety any longer, anc 
have come to Jerusalem to look after their son. 

This fragmentary sketch must serve as a hint of the kind of plot 
that Lord Beaconsfield loved to develop. There are galleries of 
portraits, much bright talk; lofty scenes, lofty objects. It is as 
different from the curate-and-tea-party novel as can possibly be. 
Not that the curate-and-tea-party novel is not admirable ; it is very 
soothing. But it is not of Disraeli’s art. There is a cabbage by 
Mieris, and it is very precious; but there is also a feast by Veronese, 
which is perhaps nobler art. 

Let us now consider Lord Beaconsfield’s novels as vehicles of 
political information. In examining their value as social sketches we 
took for our starting-point the most damaging criticism of them eve» 
published. Now that we are endeavouring to determine whether the 
student of politics may profitably read them or no, let us say at once 
the worst ever said of him. It is easily said; it is but one word— 
* Charlatan !’ 

We shall do no harm by getting to facts at once. Take this 
passage from Coningsby, written in 1843 : 

‘You will observe one curious trait,’ said Sidonia to Coningsby, ‘in the history 
of this country : the depository of power is always unpopular ; all combine agains 
it; it always falls. Power was deposited in the great barons; the Church, using 
the king for its instrument, crushed the great barons. Power was deposited in 
tho Church ; the king, bribing the Parliament, plundered the Church. Power was 
deposited in the kings; the Parliament, using the people, beheaded the king, 
expelled the king, changed the king, and, finally, for a king substituted an admini- 
strative officer. For one hundred and fifty years-power has been deposited in the 
Parliament, and for the last sixty or seventy years it has been becoming more and 
more unpopular.’ 


This is a good example of the writing that rouses the wrath of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s critics. ‘ Here,’ they say, ‘is a passage reviewing, 
or pretending to review, a long period of history, parading much 
knowledge, apparently profound but really superficial, and leading 
through much shallow rhetoric to an unsound conclusion.’ 

At page 482 of volume i. of Dr. Stubbs’s Constitutional History 
of England, 1897 edition, there is this passage : 


The royal power has curbed the feudal spirit and reduced the system to its 
proper insignificance. The royal power, having reached its climax, has forced on 
the people trained under it the knowledge that it, in its turn, must be curbed, and 
that they have the strength to curb it. The Church, the baronage, and the people 
have found by different ways their true and common interest. This has not been 
done without struggles that have seemed at certain times to be internecine. The 
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people, the baronage, and the Church have been severally crushed, reformed, 
revived, and reorganised. More than once the balance of forces has been readjusted. 
The Crown has humbled the baronage with the help of the people, and the Church 
with the help of the baronage. Each in turn has been made to strengthen the 
royal power, and has been taught in the process to know its own strength. By 
‘jaw the people have been raised from the dust, the baronage forced to obedience, 
the clergy deprived of the immunities that were destroying their national character 
-and counteracting their spiritual work. The three estates, trained in and by 
royal law, have learned how law can be applied to the very power that forced the 
Jesson upon them, 


Allowing for differences of style, these two passages are identical ; 
and we may contemplate with altered feelings the word ‘ charlatan.’ 

It would not be sound to maintain that all the political views put 
forward in the novels are as easily justified as this. As the important 
characters are mostly political personages, they naturally put forward 
highly conflicting opinions. But the author himself put forward 
some that were startling. Here we come to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘limitations as a historian. His qualifications it is unnecessary to 
enumerate ; his limitations are two: dearly he loved a good phrase, 
dlearly he loved a good fighting position. Therefore when he came 
to sum up the Revolution of the seventeenth century, we need not be 
surprised to find the famous conclusion: ‘ Rightly was King Charles 
surnamed the Martyr, for he was the holocaust of direct taxation.’ 

But, after all, one does not go to novels to do lessons; so the 
historical lore of Lord Beaconsfield, whether it receives support from 
xecognised authority or not, is of minor importance when compared 
with his plots. He chose youths for his heroes, and cared little 
whether they succeeded or failed, so long as they were energetic. 
He was uninterested in self-indulgent youth, whether the indulgence 
was gross or gentle. They must possess as much as possible of the 
energy of his own mighty race before he cared to study their careers. 
They must be intelligent, resolute, honourable, and adventurous. 
Coningsby, obedient to his grandfather and taking his principles 
from the head of his house, would have been dismissed in a paragraph. 
But the whole of Coningsby’s character leads up to the scene where, 
én reply to Lord Monmouth’s orders, Coningsby plucks up courage to 
say: 


‘T have no wish to enter Parliament.’ 

‘What ?’ said Lord Monmouth. 

‘I feel that I am not yet sufficiently prepared for so great a responsibility as a 
seat in the House of Commons,’ said Coningsby. 

‘ Responsibility !’ said Lord Monmouth, smiling ; ‘ what responsibility is there ? 
4low can any one have a more agreeable seat? The only person to whom you are 
responsible is your own relation, who brings you in, And I don’t suppose there 
can be any difference on any point between us . . . All you have got to do is to 
wote with your party... .’ 

‘ You mean, of course, by that term, the Conservative party ?’ 

4 Of course; our friends,’ 
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‘I am sorry,’ said Coningsby, rather pale, but speaking with firmness, ‘I am 
sorry that I could not support the Conservative party.’ 

‘ By God!’ exclaimed Lord Monmouth . . . ‘some woman has got hold of him 
and made him a Whig.’ 

‘No, my dear grandfather,’ said Coningsby, scarcely able to repress a smile, 
serious as the interview was becoming, ‘ nothing of the kind, I assure you. No 
person can be more anti-Whig.’ 

‘I don’t know what you are driving at, sir,’ said Lord Monmouth, in a hard 
dry tone. 


Coningsby endeavours to explain, and Lord Monmouth tries to 
follow him. 


‘You mean giving up those Irish corporations ?’ said Lord Monmouth. ‘ Well, 
between ourselves I am quite of the same opinion. But we must mount higher ; 
we must go to ’28 for the real mischief. . . . And it is our own fault that we have 
let the chief power out of the hands of our own order. It was never thought of 
in the time of your great-grandfather, sir. And if a Commoner were for a season 
permitted to be the nominal Premier to do the detail, there was always a secret 
committee of great 1688 nobles to give him bis instructions.’ 

‘I should be very sorry to see secret committees of great 1688 nobles again, 
said Coningsby. 

‘Then what the devil do you want to see ?’ said Lord Monmouth. 
‘ Political faith,’ said Coningsby, ‘ instead of political infidelity.’ 


This idea takes some developing, and Lord Monmouth announces, in 
return, his own political faith. 


‘You go with your family, sir, like a gentleman; you are not to consider your 
opinions, like a philosopher or a political adventurer.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Coningsby with animation, ‘but men going with their families, 
like gentlemen, and losing sight of every principle on which the society of this 
country ought to be established, produced the Reform Bill.’ 

‘Damn the Reform Bill!’ said Lord, Monmouth. ‘If the Duke had not 
quarrelled with Lord Grey on a Coal Committee we should never have had the 
Reform Bill, and Grey would have gone to Ireland.’ 















Coningsby stands to his guns, but Lord Monmouth has had enough 
of being heckled by his grandson, and he concludes the interview by 
saying: ‘I tell you what it is, Harry; members of this family may 
think as they like, but they must act as I please.’ Coningsby 
disobeys and is disinherited ; but he succeeds in the end through the 
influences developed in the later novel of Endymion, and summed 
up in the interview between Lady Montfort and Endymion. 

‘Everything in this world depends upon will.’ 


‘I think everything in this world depends upon women,’ said Endymion. 
* It is the same thing,’ said Berengaria. 


Endymion succeeds, and Coningsby, as we have seen, and Egre- 
mont: but not Alroy, Lothair, or Tancred. It is not success that is the 
end enjoined by the career of Lord Beaconsfield’s heroes: it is the 
heroic attempting of the impossible for the sake of an idea. If he 
does not worship success, still less does he worship money. Intellect 
he cherishes and loves to study. The ordinary stupid person attracts. 
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him no more than the ordinary self-indulgent person. He would 
not have had the patience to produce a Grandcourt, still less could 
he have drawn ‘ Bel-Ami.’ 

The failures of Lothair best exemplify the statement ventured 
in this article—that the two subjects of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels are 
the government of this world and the hope of the world to come. 
These two thoughts occupy all the important characters of this 
brilliant work, prompt their actions, and inspire their conversation. 
Lothair is one of the heroes who are born rich; Alroy, Charlie 
Egremont, and Endymion are poor. The date of his birth may be 
taken to be 1847, at the height of the religious agitation that drove 
one of his guardians into the Roman Church, and caused the other to 
keep his ward away from Oxford as long as possible. Lothair is eager 
and earnest, with those decided opinions that mean so much misery 
for their unhappy owner. At twenty his mind is made up on all 
important questions. It is a lofty mind; and he intends to devote 
his fortune to suppressing pauperism and infidelity. Society he 
does not care for, having been to one party, which he thought ‘a 
mass of affectation, falsehood, and malice.’ It is indispensable to his 
plans for the world that he should be united to a certain young lady, 
and here he meets with a difficulty: the young lady’s mother 
interferes and forbids the engagement. Thus all his plans are 


brought to naught. But one feels that there may be hope for his 
withered heart, because, when he meets her at a ball, her temper 
answers to his own. 


‘You are a most ardent politician,’ said Lothair. 

‘Oh! I do not care in the least about common politics, parties, and office and 
all that; I neither regard nor wnderstand them. But when wicked men try to 
destroy the country, then I like my family to be in the front.’ 


Lothair, having gone into Society to drown care and disappoint- 
ment, has made some acquaintances since the story opened; and 
among them are those very ‘wicked men,’ with whom he finds that 
heis much in sympathy. The complication is fearful; but his mind is 
partly soothed by the conversation of a chance acquaintance who 
does not know what the Anglican position is. Refreshing ignorance ! 
Lothair often goes to call on her. She is devoted to the cause of 
Italian independence, and has many charming friends, one of whom 
greatly encourages him. 

‘The only tolerable thing in life is action, and action is feeble without youth. 
What if you do not obtain your immediate object? You always think you will, 
and the detail of the adventure is full of rapture. And thus it is the blunders of 
youth are preferable to the triumphs of manhood or the successes of old age.’ 

‘ Well, it will be a consolation for me to remember this when I am in scrape,’ 
said Lothair. 

‘Oh! you have many, many scrapes awaiting you,’ said the princess. ‘ You 
may look forward to at least ten years of blunders; that is, illusions; that is, 
happiness, Fortunate young man!’ 
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This is a wholesome atmosphere for a young man hag-ridden 
by the Roman position; and, taking things more lightly, he finds 
that there is something in life, after all, despite unkind mothers of 
charming ladies and the wrangling of learned divines who will not 
accept the Anglican position. He comes of age ; there is a great house 
party, and Lothair appears to be absorbed in his duties as a host. 
But all this luxury and splendour comforts him but little ; and when 
the call to action comes, it finds him ready andeager. The lady who 
is so devoted to the cause of Italian independence is one of his guests. 
There comes to her an emissary; it appears that the hour has come. 
But funds are lacking. Her own fortune and her husband’s are both 
gone. But Lothair, it appears, has a quarter of a million of accumu- 
lations. His lawyer wishes him to devote this to buying a property 
that will round off his already vast estates. His guardian would 
dearly like to see him build a cathedral. But Lothair has had 
enough of religious speculation, and has more estates already than 
he can look after ; so the 250,000/. goes to Birmingham, and Lothair 
accepts the command of a company in the revolutionary army of Italy. 

The campaign ends at Mentana, where Lothair is desperately 
wounded, A decidedly unfair advantage is taken of his enfeebled 
condition to pledge him, during convalescence, to religious views 
that he has examined and found wanting. His nervous system gives 
way, and on recovering his health he takes the first opportunity of 
evading his companions, who are practically his captors, and escapes 
to Malta. 

Thus he has failed in all his great aims: the Churches will not be 
reconciled by him ; Italy is still without her capital ; there isas much 
poverty as ever. When he re-enters White’s, on his return to 
England, it appears that his absence has been unnoticed—so inde- 
pendent is the world of the devotion of ardent young men. But if 
he has failed, he has failed in attempting great things, and he is 
rewarded by the hand of the lady whose consent has been recorded 
in the famous phrase: ‘I have been in Corisande’s garden, and she 
has given me a rose.’ 


Professor Blackie went so far as to call this novel ‘manly;’ and 
what Professor Blackie calls ‘manly’ ought surely to receive our 
respectful attention. For works of such eminent merit a long life 
is assured. They will undoubtedly outlive many books that are 
now preferred to them. Their high spirits, intense vitality, variety 
of plot, beauty of language, and lofty tone justify us in calling them 
masterpieces. The mental equipment of any generation that neglects 
to read them will, for long to come, be decidedly the poorer for the 
omission, 

WALTER FREWEN LorD. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


THOUGH, so far as science can yet discern, the great process of evolu- 
tion, in every department of its activity, proceeds ceaselessly onwards, 
never reproducing, in very truth, forms to which it has given birth 
and then destroyed, nevertheless it now and again develops phe- 
nomena which resemble singularly, if superficially, the products of 
its activity in earlier ages. 

The bats and flying-foxes of our own day recall to mind the 
winged reptiles of the secondary age of geological time, as the huge 
Ichthyosauri of the then existing seas are dimly imaged forth by our 
dolphins and porpoises, the probable descendants of some swine-like 
beast which became marine and legless long after their reptilian 
predecessors had ceased to be. 

In the political development of tribes and nations, in art, in 
poetry, religion, and the highest regions of human thought, analogous 
recurrences now and again manifest themselves. 

It is to one such recurrence we would direct the attention of those 
of our readers who may not as yet have interested themselves in the 
new and important study which may he called physiological, or ex- 
perimental, psychology. No longer confining itself to an interroga- 
tion of consciousness, it examines psychical manifestations in the light 
to be obtained by exact quantitative inquiry. It also recalls to mind, in 
its conception of nature, certain phases of Greek thought in that most 
memorable and fruitful period—the fourth century before Christ. 

But I may perhaps, at starting, be permitted to make two personal 
remarks in order to gain a better hearing for views which I venture 
to think merit more consideration than they have obtained. 

First I would observe that a very eminent scientific friend tells 
me my biological views and arguments are attributed by some 
naturalists to a wish on my part to champion ideas with which biology 
has no connection. I desire therefore to repudiate, with all the energy 
of which I am capable, any such object or intention. If I do not (as 
in fact I do not) accept as sufficient causes for specific change and 
origin which do suffice in the opinion of various other naturalists, I 
am, of course, none the less certain that such origin is due to some 
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natural causes. I know no causes in nature but natural causes. If I 
am right in regarding the process of specific origin as being still an 
unsolved enigma, I am not on that account without hope that its 
solution may hereafter be achieved, and I welcome the new psychology 
as a possible aid in that direction. 

But if what I am thus told surprises me, what I have learned 
from another biologist adds amusement to my surprise. I had ex- 
pressed to him a wish to discuss some points of philosophy with 
his intimate friend Mr. B. I wasinformed, in reply, that B. was dis- 
inclined for such discussion, fearing lest he might so be brought 
within the pale of a certain definite theological system ! 

Now, considering that in all my arguments on scientific questions 
I have ever made my appeal to reason, and reason only, and that the 
sole authority to which I have referred as claiming some deference 
from naturalists has been that of Aristotle, I do feel that such 
apprehensions are singularly unreasonable. 

But it seems to be a fact that there are some men who are, like 
Laura in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale, quite unable to 
argue forcibly against a theological system which they detest. They 
seem, in consequence, beset with an abiding fear of being caught hold 
of by theology, as by the arms of an octopus, and dragged, willy-nilly, 
down into a sea of dogma from which they can find no escape. Any 
arguments, therefore, which they think may tend in this dreaded 
direction are not to be listened to, or if listened to at all, then with 
a mind firmly closed against conviction, but. keenly on the look out for 
sophistries and fallacies which must, they think, be latent in such 
teaching. 

We would say to such persons: ‘Shake off all such paralysing 
fears and survey nature with an entirely unprejudiced mind. . Assume 
that no revelation of any kind exists; adore the great God Pan or 
the whole heathen Pantheon ; but, whatever else you do, do not shut 
your eyes, blunt your senses, or your reason, when you survey the 
world around you. It is above all things needful to avoid prejudice 
when we would study such a science as biology.’ 

To be able better to appreciate this science, let us briefly consider 
the teaching of that philosopher who initiated, and was the father of, 
the whole system of modern thought—I mean Descartes. 

He taught that each man is composed of two entirely different 
substances: (1) one spiritual, consisting of nothing but thought (the 
soul) ; (2) the other, material, possessing no property but motion (the 
body). 

For him, the soul, devoted to thought alone, was. a distinct 
spiritual substance inhabiting the body and ruling it from, and: 
enthroned in, the pineal gland. Every other power and property of 
our being followed inevitably, he taught, from the disposition of our 
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bodily organs—as the movements of a watch, from its construction. 
For him, the essence of thought excluded extension and movement ; 
while it was of the essence of extension and movement to have 
nothing in common with thought or feeling. 

How then was the union of the soul and body to be explained ? 
He endeavoured to explain it to his correspondent, Her Highness 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, but with small success. Indeed, he 
terminates his explanatory essay with these words: ‘Je serais trop 
présomptueux si j’osais penser que ma réponse doive entiérement 
satisfaire Votre Altesse.’ In fact she was not satisfied, but demanded 
further enlightenment which she never succeeded in obtaining. 

A belief in the coexistence of these two utterly diverse substances 
naturally led, first, to the ‘ occasionalism’ of Malebranche, and subse- 
quently to ‘ Idealism.’ 

If nothing exists but a thinking spiritual substance and a material 
moving mechanism, there must be either two substances entirely 
distinct (and then a man is not one being, but two) ; or else he is one 
substance with the two attributes ‘ thought ’ and ‘ motion ;’ or, finally, 
one of these is but a dependency and modification of the other, in 
which case we have either materialism or idealism. 

What, however, does the personal experience of each one of us 
seem to be? Do we not each of us know and feel that we are one 
being—a unity—not a compound of two separate substances? We 
always ‘ feel’ in ‘ thinking,’ and we mostly also ‘ think’ in ‘ feeling.’ 
But our experience of unity is yet much more complete, for many 
vital activities which normally are never felt, now and again rise 
into consciousness, and sometimes into very painful consciousness ; 
while on the other hand, many actions which we only learn to per- 
form by means of reiterated conscious efforts, come at last to be 
produced quite automatically and unconsciously. 

It is evident, therefore, that we do not consist of one substance 
which is all thought and nothing but thought, and of another, into 
which thought and feeling never enter. That we have a body is 
manifest ; and it is also manifest that we possess an energy we may 
recognise as ‘thought,’ but which may merely exist in the form of 
feeling or may pass into a state of activity which is not recognisable 
by thought because it is not even felt. This energy (since we have 
no evidence that our being is dominated by more than one kind of 
energy) appears, therefore, to operate partly as thought, partly as feel- 
ing, but mainly in an imperceptible and quite unconscious manner. 

But the influence of Descartes remains so powerful that quite a 
passion still exists among many biologists for representing, if not 
trying to explain, the phenomena of organic life as ‘modes of 
motion.’ Such naturalists as Weismann, Niigeli, and many others, 
have attempted to explain the development of the germ by imagining 
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the existence in it of a multitude of excessively minute particles. 
Each of these particles, however, when carefully considered, will be 
found no less to need explanation than do the phenomena they are 
supposed to explain. Indeed, however we may play with such 
conceptions, the same inevitable and insoluble difficulty will ever 
recur ; for the energy which operates in sensation, growth, nutrition, 
&c., cannot be represented by the imagination, since the senses are 
incapable of perceiving it. 

The use of such images to explain any vital phenomenon is 
equivalent, therefore, to an attempt to make imaginary representations 
of things ‘perceptible’ to the senses serve as representations of 
things ‘imperceptible to the senses ’—which is manifestly an absurd 
attempt. 

The view I have ever defended! is that every living creature 
is the result of the coalescence of two factors into one absolute unity ; 
as water is produced by the coalescence of oxygen and hydrogen. 
After that coalescence, neither oxygen nor hydrogen exists, but water 
only, though the water remains capable of being again resolved into 
its constituent elements—the reappearance of which is the annihilation 
of the water. But as no two distinct substances can be identical in 
nature and energy, and as elements with different energies must act 
with different effects, so we must conclude that in their union to 
produce water, each element must have acted differently and so have 
had some different effect upon the result which their union has 
produced. Also, since their energies must have been different, one 
of them must have been more vigorous or active than the other. 
It thus becomes conceivable (though not, of course, imaginable) 
how a new creature, coming into being from the unification of a 
certain mass of matter with a certain definite kind of energy, may 
possess some characteristics due to one principle of its being and 
others due to the other principle ; as also that one of them must 
be more dominant than the other. That the two factors which by 
their coalescence constitute a living organism consist respectively 
of a certain mass of matter and a certain dominating energy was 
the teaching of Aristotle. He compared such a union to wax 
stamped with a definite impress, or seal, which is one individual 
thing; though it has been produced by the junction of: (1) a 
certain definite kind of energy (the stamping with the seal) and (2) 
the matter impressed by that energy. 

Judging by observations of animals in their development and life 
history, viewed in the light of our own self-knowledge, it is the 
immaterial factor (principle of individuation, psyche, or soul) of an 















































1 See our work On Truth, pp. 420-440. Professor Haldane, F.R.S., has lately 
shown (Nineteenth Century, September 1898) how the physico-chemical theory of 
life is being experimentally refuted. A very interesting work, by Alfred Earl, M.A., 
entitled The Living Organism (Macmillan, 1898), will well repay perusal. 
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animal which is the immanent principle which dominates in its 
development, nourishment, growth, reproduction, and sensitivity. The 
great German man of science, Wundt, to whom I shall have again 
to refer, has said: ‘The psychical life is not the product of the bodily 
organism, but the bodily organism is rather a psychical creation.” 
Thus if, when contemplating a living animal—e.g. a dog—we were to 
regard its material body as composing it exclusively, or predomi- 
natingly, we should fall into the greatest of mistakes. We cannot 
say with truth either that a living dog’s body or its principle of 
individuation (or psyche) constitutes ‘ the dog ;’ for neither the one nor 
the other has an absolute existence, but only the living unity to 
which their coalescence has given rise. Nevertheless, if we are 
forced to use an inadequate expression, it would be much less incorrect 
and misleading to say the psychical force has made, maintains, and is 
the dog, than to attribute such virtue to its mere body. 

It is not my purpose to go at any length into this matter here, 
having, I think, sufficiently advocated the validity of this Aristo- 
telian conception in earlier writings. But that living organisms 
thus exist seems to us difficult to deny when we observe the activities 
which pervade even various species of the mineral kingdom—of the 
inorganic world—which so enormously surpasses the organic world 
both in mass and in duration. 

Surely, as that eminent expert in crystallography, Professor H. A. 
Miers, has said,’ ‘ Nowhere is the evidence of the paramount order 
that prevails in Nature written in more lustrous and indelible 
characters than in the mineral kingdom.’ Each crystalline species has 
its own absolute internal constitution and fixed laws, by which it 
endures from age to age that which it is and no other—the visible 
expression of a definitely constituted nature, through which ceaseless 
order reigns. It is also from the mineral kingdom that a novel 
striking argument may be brought against the doctrine that the varied, 
often beautiful, often curious characters which serve to define any 
species of animal or plant must be due to utility. Yet what is 
more wonderful than the beauty of marble and serpentine, of mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli, of the sapphire, the emerald, and the opal ? 
But these wonderful spars and gems, with their endless varieties of 
form and colour, have their innate laws of form and other properties, 
and their definite anatomy and physiology. They most certainly 
have not been due to any mere triumph of ‘ utility.” An as yet un- 
known energy, an X force, shows itself even here, as it does more 
eminently in the dominion of life. 

And now let us ascend from the consideration of these phenomena 
presented by the inorganic world to those presented by the highest 
energy known to us in the organic world—that which enables us to 
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acquire a knowledge of science. ‘Science’ is the highest and most 
certain knowledge attainable, and this knowledge is divisible into three 
categories : (1) a knowledge of concrete facts ; first of all, that of our 
own personal existence—memory enabling us to be as certain with 
respect to some events of our past as we are of much of our 
present experience ; (2) a knowledge of abstract truths seen to be 
universally and necessarily true, such as ‘ Nothing can, at the same 
time, both be and not be;’ ‘ Nothing can come into existence without 
a cause,’ &c. ; (3) lastly, a knowledge of the validity of whatever may 
be seen necessarily to follow from premisses the truth of which is 
certain. Unless we can have certain knowledge of these three kinds, 
all science is impossible. 

Now when we examine the various mental powers we habitually 
exercise, we recognise that our mind is an energy, or principle, which 
is conscious of successive objects and events, and is capable of holding 
them, or various groups of them, in one conception before conscious- 
ness, as before a fixed point, and recognising them as members of a 
series, every part of which the mind transcends. Such a principle, 
aware of the various kinds and directions of its own intellectual activity, 
consciously present to them all, and capable of reviewing its own states 
and external objects and events in various. orders, must be a unity of 
the simplest possible kind. Moreover, this energy, as one which appre- 
hends not only truth of fact, but also hypothetical truths and truth 
as to possibility or impossibility in various instances, must be some- 
thing altogether different from what we know as ‘ matter in motion’ 
—as merely physical force. If then we know (as we certainly do 
know) material bodies and physical forces at all, it is absolutely 
certain that this intellectual, enduring principle must be neither the 
one nor the other, but stands out in the strongest contrast with both. 
Therefore, if we know—as of course we do—that we have a material 
body, we may be certain that our being is not material only but that 
we are a bifold unity—two natures in one person. Weare each of us 
a unity, for we recognise that it is as much the ‘I’ which feels, 
moves, grows or decays, as it is the ‘I’ whothinks. We are certain, 
indeed, as to the existence of our body, but it is absolutely impos- 
sible for us to really doubt the existence of our self-conscious, think- 
ing principle. We consist of one body and one immaterial energy, 
together constituting an absolute unity possessing two sets of faculties. 
We are thus, each of us, material and physical in one aspect, imma- 
terial and intelligent in the other aspect. No certainty which we 
can attain to about any external object can be nearly so certain as 
this certainty we have concerning our own being—-first as to. the 
immaterial, dynamic aspect of that being, and, secondly, as to its 
material and physical aspect. This is at once the primary and 
highest truth of physical science. 
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Though we have no valid ground for attributing to animals a 
psychieal principle which is thus truly and absolutely intellectual, no 
reasonable person can deny that the higher animals—dogs, apes, 
elephants, &c.—not only have sensations and emotions like our own, 
but also a sensuous kind of memory, power of perception and of 
drawing practical inferences: They must each of them therefore 
possess a psychical side to their being, more or less like our own— 
generically similar, if specifically very different. 

I believe that it is the above-stated truth about our own nature 
which can alone explain those remarkable emotional feelings of 
personal attraction or repulsion which many of us from time to time 
experience. If, as I have urged and as Wundt has taught * even as 
regards animals, the material organism is a psychical creation, how 
much more must the nobler human psychical energy affect and 
dominate our material framework? If the dog we love is the visible 
expression of an invisible, intangible energy which is the dominant 
side of the living animal-unity, the organisation, actions, and emotions 
of which are that energy’s expression and manifestation; @ fortiori 
the same may be said of the psychical energy, or ‘soul,’ of every 
man and woman. It is, I believe, the special nature of that psychical 
energy, permeating, informing, and dominating the body of each indi- 
vidual—invisible and intangible though it be—which is the cause 
and foundation of those deep and mysterious feelings, just referred 
to, which every now and then affect us so vividly. That the ‘soul’ 
of our fellow-creatures, of the men and women we like or dislike, 
should be imperceptible to us in and by itself is not wonderful, since, 
during life at least, it has no existence in and by itself. Neverthe- 
less, being the dominating energy of that compound unity of which 
we each of us consist, it manifests itself to us through the animated 
body it informs. It thus manifests itself in the glance of the eye 
(whether that glance denote love or hatred), in the smile of affection, 
the sneer of contempt, or the scowl of abhorrence ; in the beckoning or 
repelling gesture of the hand and in the carriage of the head, whether 
it be held proudly aloof or brought near caressingly. In each case it 
is the immaterial energy, or soul, which thus shows itself, revealing, 
to a greater or less extent, the essential nature of the individual man 
or woman whose personality may so powerfully yet so mysteriously 
affect us. We may have no suspicion of the real cause of our 
emotion and only note what is visible and tangible, though that 
emotion may all the time be really due to an unsuspected similarity 
of psychical nature; and thus the attraction which may spring 
up quite suddenly between people becomes less difficult to under- 
stand. 

And when this psychical energy which has dominated us during 
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life has disappeared, and death has reduced our active being toa 
mass of mere inanimate matter, what becomes of the ‘soul ;’ what 
is the fate of this energy ? 

Does reason give us good ground for believing, or even hoping, 
that it will survive the destruction of the body? No one, I think, 
can venture to affirm that nature affords us any certain evidence that 
a future life awaits us. On the other hand, the last refinements of 
science, including the new psychology, do not afford us one new 
argument against its possibility. Men knew, centuries ago, that ‘ when 
the brain was out the man was dead, and there an end ;’ and we know 
essentially no more now, and we probably shall know no more in spite 
of any increase of physiological knowledge. 

It certainly seems congruous that an energy such as I have just 
described, capable of knowing intimately so many truths and its own 
existence and mental processes, should be a substantial and persisting 
energy. Justice also, which every now and then makes itself mani- 
fest as existing in the very heart of things, seems to demand a more 
persistent stage to work out rewards and retributions than our pre- 
sent life affords ; and, for men convinced of the truth of Theism, con- 
fidence in a future life may well seem a necessary consequence of the 
conditions which have been made to surround us here. 

There are persons who foolishly imagine that they know a great 
deal about the condition of the soul after death. But, in truth, we 
cannot in the least picture to ourselves what the separated soul may 
be like, or what the means and methods of its activity. The only 
‘soul’ of which we have any experience is unable to think without 
mental images—sensuous imaginations—and it cannot possess these 
without a brain well supplied with blood, and it could never have 
acquired them save by a persistent use of the various organs of sense 
—the eye, the ear, &c. How, therefore, the soul can act intelligently 
without a brain, we can have no conception of, nor how it can 
know any material things. But our inability to understand what is 
beyond our experience in this respect will be seen to be of less weight 
in considering the question when we recall to mind how unable we 
are to understand analogous matters which are within our daily and 
hourly experience. 

It is most true we cannot understand ‘how’ the soul can reason, 
imagine, or perceive without a brain and without organs of sense, but 
it is no less true that we cannot understand ‘how’ the soul can 
reason, imagine, or perceive with these organs. ‘How’ knowledge 
is possible, here and now; ‘how’ the joint action of our eyes 
and brain produces a field of vision with varied objects within it, 
who can even pretend to know? The simplest sensation is pro- 
foundly mysterious. We have therefore no right to dogmatise as 
to possibilities of action, the conditions of which are quite unknown 
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to us; and, for myself, I must confess I see no impossibility in 
the soul (assuming that it can and does persist after death) being 
able to apprehend and appreciate other beings like itself and existing 
under conditions similar to its own. If any such a faculty really 
exists, a very important and consolatory reflection follows from it. 

It has been often objected that even were a future life a certainty, 
such an existence could never supply us with the happiness which 
affectionate natures specially crave: it could not confer on us the 
happiness of again beholding beloved ones whom we have most 
cherished and have lost ; to meet whom, once more, has perhaps been 
for us the most powerful aspiration of all those concerning a future 
existence. 

Some such objections as the following have been urged. Let 
us picture to ourselves a young mother in an agony of grief at the 
loss of her little girl. All her infantile winning ways, her smiles 
and tears, her childish prattle, her little form clad in the raiment 
made for her with so much thought and pains, all the circumstances 
of her brief career, rise vividly in the mother’s memory, and she 
tenderly dwells on the thought that in another and better world her 
beloved little one will be restored: to her. But it is her ‘little 
one,’ as she knew her, on which her fancy dwells so fondly, it is with 
her she desires to be again united. To tell her that in her place she 
will hereafter be greeted by some invisible, intangible spiritual being, 
or by some full-grown woman, would be felt by her as little more 
than a mockery of her hopes. If her hopes can only be responded 
to in one of these two ways, then she must feel that the happiness 
her heart desires is for ever denied her. 

Again, let us imagine a dutiful, affectionate son by the deathbed 
of his aged mother. During the twenty years or more he can 
remember her, she has always seemed old to him. As he has seen 
her gradual decay, as senility has more and more crept upon her, so 
his affection for her has augmented. He loves her white hair and 
wrinkled face, her thin, shrivelled hands, and the tones of a voice 
which show that many years have crowned her honoured age. As 
he mourns for her when the end has come, a pious hope that he may 
meet his mother once more springs up within him. Butas he indulges 
this hope, an image arises in his mind of his lost mother as he knew 
and loved her. His desire is to see her and not another—not a rela- 
tively youthful form, such as he had never known. If on reflection 
he cannot hope for the fulfilment of that desire, he will experience 
distress and discouragement, and the possible future will have 
relatively little value in his eyes. 

Lastly, we may picture to ourselves a lover whose passionate 
hopes of happiness have been destroyed by the sudden and un- 
expected death of his betrothed. It is possible that he may ex- 
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perience some assuagement of his grief in the idea of a future union 
with her, if the pious beliefs of boyhood remain unimpaired. As he 
allows this aspiration to grow upon him, it is certain that his imagi- 
nation will call up before his mind’s eye a mental picture of the 
girl he has lost. He will see again the graceful outline of her form, 
her slender neck, her well-turned arm. He will seem to clasp her hand 
once more, and as she turns to him her face with its bright, loving 
eyes, he notes her sweet smile and the abundant tresses which adorn 
the head she presses to his bosom. Thus, as he has known her, so, 
and no otherwise, does he desire again to behold her. No imma- 
terial intelligence, and no body other than the very one he has known, 
can possibly seem capable of adequately satisfying his loving aspi- 
rations. For any other future would but mar the word of promise 
to his hope. 

Such considerations as these may at first. seem to deprive the 
conception of a future life of much of its value. And yet some con- 
siderations which I have here brought forward seem to me, from the 
point of view of pure reason, both to strengthen our hopes of future 
union and to give to them a satisfying character. When we reflect 
on the mystery as to how our mind is enabled to perceive its fellow- 
creatures now, and when we recognise that this mystery is as inexpli- 
cable as how our mind may be able after death to perceive its fellow- 
creatures in like condition with itself, a great antecedent objection 
against the latter power of perception falls to the ground.‘ That 
power or faculty is, like a future life, a possibility, if not a probability. 
No one can justly pretend that it is a certainty. 

But that possibility, or probability, is, I think, of a very consola- 
tory nature. We have recognised the fact that in the complex 
unity of our bodily life it is the immaterial dominant psychical prin- 
eiple which is the man or woman par excellence as compared with 
the mere body ; and that it is this psychical nature which reveals 
itself through, and gives all its value to, the form and manifestations 
of the living body—that it is at once the source and the explanation 
of the powerful, and often sudden, attraction which may be felt by 
one human being for another. 

If then the soul, in its disembodied condition, can perceive and 
apprehend other souls similarly conditioned, it must be able to 
perceive directly the very nature, the essence, of the soul so made 
known to it. If it can thus recognise the soul of one known during 
earthly life, it must be able to perceive that which constituted it 
what it was, that which, penetrating, as it were, through the corporeal 
being recognised by the senses, had given to that being its 


* The late President of the British Association declared in his address that there 


is experimental evidence for the conveyance of thought without the use of organs of 
sense. 
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special charm. It must perceive that which was the source of those 
characters upon which, not our senses, but our intellect and higher 
emotions through the agency of our senses, had dwelt, with, it may 
be, the warmth of hearty friendship, it may be with the rapture 
of love. Can we deem it probable that an intelligence thus able to 
apprehend directly that which gave to the material form all its 
charm, should hanker after, or desire to perceive again, the mere 
material accidents of that which it can now recognise as having always 
been the object really prized and beloved, though it may have 
been such quite unconsciously? In most cases it must have been 
loved thus unknowingly, since the many do not recognise that 
through the bodily character appreciable by sight and touch there is 
revealed to the intellect and higher emotions that which is altogether 
beyond sense, though it is only through the medium of sense- 
impressions that it can ever become known to living human beings. 

But what has all this, our readers may ask, to do with ‘the New 
Psychology’? Many of the excellent men devoted to its study 
trouble themselves little about such considerations, if they do not 
discard them altogether. Nevertheless, there is a distinct connection, 
for the views herein advocated are those of Aristotle, who taught, as 
before said, that all living beings were each a unity formed by the 
coalescence of an immaterial form with a certain quantity of matter. 
But Descartes, from whom almost all modern philosophers descend, en- 
tirely separated, as we before pointed out,’ an immaterial substance of 
mere thought from a material body which had no property but motion. 
The New Psychology will have nothing of this. It directly connects 
psychical phenomena—sensation, and thought, and action—with what 
is material and can be precisely and accurately measured and enu- 
merated. Originating in Germany, it has been greatly developed in 
America and promises to extend itself quickly in our own country 
from very small beginnings. But most memorable are the words 
of its founder, Wundt, who instituted the laboratory at Leipzig and 
who distinctly enunciated the close affinity existing between his new 
psychology and the Peripatetic Philosophy. His words are: ‘ Les 
résultats de mes travaux ne cadrent ni avec le dualisme platonicien 
ou cartésien ; seul l’animisme Aristotélicien, qui rattache la psycho- 
logie 4 la biologie, se dégage, comme conclusion métaphysique 
plausible, de la psychologie expérimentale.’ Here indeed is a 
remarkable recurrence and revival, such as we referred to in the 
beginning of this article. 

How far reaching then are the results of the sagacious specula- 
tions of the great Macedonian sage, and how well justified the 


5 See ante, p. 262. 
® See Sully, Zhe Human Mind, 1892. 
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judgment with respect to him of my old friend the late Sir Richard 
Owen ! 

When I was little more than a lad, in reply to a question about 
the views of John Stuart Mill, whose logic I was then studying, he 
said to me: ‘I do not think that, in Philosophy, the human mind 
will ever get much beyond Aristotle.’ To any youth consulting me, 
I should now, in my turn, make the very same declaration. However, 
let the ultimate results of the new science be what they may, whether 
in the lung run it confirms or puts difficulties in the way of the 
views which we have here ventured to put forward, I desire heartily 
to welcome and wish good speed to the most recent development of 
biological science—to the experimental, or New, Psychology. 


St. GEORGE MIVART. 
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ON THE MAIOLICA OF FAENZA' 


Muc# yet remains to be done ere we can arrive at an accurate know- 
ledge of the early history and development of the ceramic arts of 
Italy ; particularly as regards the adoption of various processes in 
the glazing and enamelling, in colouring and rejlets; to learn 
whence they were originally derived, how, at what period, and to 
which sites of the industry they were earliest conveyed ; as also the 
later expansion and spread of the art, and its establishment, under 
individual masters, in various parts of that peninsula. 

The main sources from which suth information might be expected 
would probably be: (1) the documentary evidence of public and 
private records, assiduously collected and carefully analysed; (2) 
the signatures, monograms, dates, armorial bearings and distinctive 
marks on pieces of the wares still preserved to our present time; and 
(3) abundant and carefully conducted excavation at sites of ancient 
potteries, in rubbish heaps, and among the foundations, wells, and 
sewers of ancient buildings. But, in prosecuting these inquiries and 
arriving at a correct judgment from the evidence they produce, the 
inquirer should be absolutely free from prejudice and local favour, 
determined to draw his conclusions from facts alone, while offering 
suggestions only as probabilities from less certain material. 

The first and last of these methods of inquiry have been, 
respectively, well carried out as regards the fictile productions of the 
ancient Amilian city of Faenza; the first by Professor Carlo 
Malagola, the latter by the untiring diligence of Professor Federigo 
Argnani, by whom some of the results of his investigations were 
published in a handsome and well illustrated quarto, entitled Le 
Ceramiche e Maioliche Faentine, and issued by the firm of Giuseppe 
Montanari at Faenza in 1889. 

We now have the pleasure of welcoming another brace of like 
volumes, by the same enthusiastic collector of facts, throwing 
further light on the subject of inquiry and contributing to the 
honour and glory of his native city. This very beautiful book, the 


‘ Professor Federigo Argnani, J2 Rinascimento delle Ceramiche Maiolicate in 
Faenza (Faenza : C. Montanari, 1898). 
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publication of which has been anxiously looked forward to by 
students of Italian ceramic art, does further credit to the house of 
Montanari, by whom it has been sodaintily produced. It is admirably 
printed on a fine grained paper of ivory tint and rather glossy 
surface, abundant in margin and tasteful in ornamentation. 

Whether these heavy, glossy papers are of lasting nature is a 
question that time only can answer. We recollect, some quarter of 
a century ago, looking over certain large paper copies, printed on 
thick sheets of pretentious character, with old Mr. Riviere the binder, 
his remark, ‘Ah! a hundred years hence most of these papers will be 
powder ;’ doubtless there are good and bad among them, but we 
sigh for such paper as was used by the Piranesi and others of that 
good old time. 

The illustrations, which occupy the second volume, are admirable, 
mostly drawn directly from the objects themselves and successfully 
executed in chromo-lithography. 

The book is eminently Faentine, written by a learned professor 
of that city, by whose able hand the drawings were also made, 
printed, illustrated, and published by a Faentine firm, it does honour 
in itself to the old milian city. The first volume, containing the 
printed Testo, is divided into, firstly, the author’s Ragione di questo 
secondo volume, thus implying that this work should be considered as 
a second volume to that published in 1889. 

To this follows a descriptive account of such pieces of wares, 
attributed by the author to the potteries of Faenza, as he had been 
able to examine in the museums and private collections of Northern 
Italy and Tuscany. These were specially visited by him under 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruction, with the view to a 
careful study and elucidation of the subject. 

We then find, what is perhaps the most valuable portion of the 
work, a careful descriptive notice of those fragments and whole 
pieces, so admirably reproduced in the volume of Javole; followed 
by an important Appendice consisting of a mass of extracts from 
documents referring to the potteries and potters of Faenza from 
.1385 to 1694; mostly derived from exhaustive examination of the 
.Faentine and other archives by Signor Malagola. 

A list of potters from Faenza who are known to have taken their 
art to other localities in Italy and elsewhere is again followed by a 
classified Indice generale, adequate, no doubt, for all other sections 
of the book, but insufficient as regards the documents. 

Signor Argnani tells us that he had intended the present work to 
~be a sequence to that published in 1889, following up the illustration 
sand. history of Faentine wares into and through the sixteenth 

century, but that, having since acquired other documents and a vast 
number of interesting fragments, and having had an opportunity of 
studying examples of the pottery of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, and 
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Rome, he thought it better to arrange these volumes as an amplia- 
mento of the earlier work. 

We must regret that Professor Argnani, not having had an oppor- 
tunity of carefully examining the public and private collections of 
Northern Europe, had not given sufficient time to study and compare 
what other investigators had recorded, and had not received their 
well founded testimony in a more comprehensive and archeological 
spirit—a desire to ascertain the truth without favour or local bias. 

Among those writers are such as have had far wider experience 
and opportunity of comparison, specimen with specimen, in the more 
abundant and varied collections of England, France, and Germany, 
than any which the Professor’s interesting journey through Lombardy, 
the Venetian States, and Tuscany could, in these latter days, have 
afforded him. 

Professor Argnani is mistaken in supposing that the more 
accredited of those writers are actuated by any feeling of favour for 
or against any particular locality or its productions; their object has 
been to discover and to establish historical truth. He is somewhat 
severe on those among them who differ from some of the conclusions 
at which he has arrived, deeming them Dai suaccennati incoscienti 
scrittori (page 12), unworthy of consideration. 

In the introductory Ragione the author directs attention to the 
now generally admitted fact, that the potters of Italy were indebted 
to those of the East, and specially, though indirectly, to those of 
Egypt, for various processes in the composition, the glazing, and the 
enamelling of their wares, as also to the use of the metallic lustrous 
enrichment. That these processes had descended from very early 
time, through the Grecian colonies of Sicily and the South, the 
pottery of the Etruscans and that of classic Roman time. In illustra- 
tion of these conclusions as to form, he gives, as a frontispiece, the 
figure of a vase of late Siculo-Grecian production, and examples of 
what are considered as prehistoric, of Etruscan, Roman, and Arretine 
wares. 

Among his authorities he refers to the work of Messrs. Dumont and 
Chaplin on Greek pottery,and to the beautifully illustrated books by 
Mr. Henry Wallis for the Oriental lustred wares. He hardly refers 
to the Moorish pottery of Spain, which was largely imported into 
Italy during the fifteenth century and probably earlier, and the 
influence of which, in respect to the use of metallic lustre, and 
perhaps of the stanniferous enamel, was probably even more 
considerable. 

Professor Argnani expresses surprise at the small number of 
fragments yielded by excavations in other places as compared with 
those found at Faenza. We can see more reasons than one for this 
deficiency, the first being the continued assiduous research made by 

the Professor himself, in and about his native city, during the course 
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of several years; secondly, as per contra, the little that has been 
done in that direction at other sites of the industry; and thirdly, 
the larger number of potteries that existed at Faenza, which was 
undoubtedly the great manufacturing centre of ceramic production 
in Italy during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

From the approximate date of many of these pieces, inferred 
from the circumstances connected with their discovery, their charac- 
teristic quality and the analysis of their glaze, Professor Argnani is 
led to believe that the earliest use of the stanniferous enamel in 
Italy must be credited to Faenza. In this he may be so far right, 
from such evidence, but other such might with equal probability be 
forthcoming were adequate investigation to be applied in Tuscany, 
at Naples, and elsewhere. Touching this matter, we find that the 
indefatigable Dr. Bide has just published in the Jahrbuch, Heft iv. 
1898, an important illustrated paper on specimens of early Tuscan 
vases, &c., observed and described by him. 

We regret to note that, referring to the productions of the 
Cafaggiolo furnaces, in the derogatory form of sua fabbrica cafag- 
giolana e colle altre mugellane, the author still implies his unbelief 
by stating that he calmly waits the publication of documents proving 
its existence. He entirely ignores what Signor Baccini has stated 
in his small volume on Le Ville Medicee (Firenze, 1897) referring to 
records discovered by the late Signor Milanese, which prove that 
potters from Montelupo, a site of very early production, were occupied 
at Cafaggiolo, admitting at the same time that the date of its artistic 
production was not earlier than 1490. 

Professor Argnani classifies the schools of Italian glazed and 
enamelled pottery into groups as follows : 

(1) Faenza, to include the Amilia, Venezia, Lombardy, &c. 

(2) Urbino and Pesaro, the Marches and Umbria. 

(3) The Deruta group. 

(4) Castelli, under which Savona would seem to fall. Tuscany is 
hardly placed except as regards the works of the Della Robbia. 

We will now accompany him in his interesting journey of inspec- 
tion and discovery, going nearly over the same ground that the writer 
did some half century ago, and since, when Maiolica was still 
abundant in Italy. Our space will not, however, allow us to do more 
than discuss some few of the objects which he has selected. It 
seems to have been no part of Professor Argnani’s mission to inquire 
into and examine the productions of local ceramic artists, who had 
worked at any of the places visited by him; his sole object appears 
to have been to discover specimens and documents relating to the 
pottery of Faenza and to select and describe such pieces as he 
deemed to be of that origin. At the same time, he prudently allows 
that it is extremely difficult to decide whether a piece in question 
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be really of local production or an importation from Faenza or 
elsewhere. 

At Forli he fully acknowledges the fact that the remains of 
ancient potteries and fragments of their wares, of early time, have 
been unearthed thereabout, but he concludes, perhaps rightly, that 
they are more or less after the manner of Faenza. He does not, 
however, acknowledge the fact that some of the finest pieces of 
painted pottery that have descended to our days may, with every 
probability, be assigned to an artist working at the pottery of 
‘ M° iero da Forli’ *—as we find it inscribed on one of the pieces— 
some of whose work may subsequently have been painted at Faenza, 
to wit, the Resurrection plaque in the South Kensington Museum, 
an excellent chromo-lithograph of which is given on Tav. xxxvii. 

At Bologna, he finds, among other characteristic Faentine pieces, 
the admirable and historically interesting coppa, the production of 
the casa pirota, the painting on which, representing the coronation of 
Carlo Quinto, he ascribes to one ‘Gio: Bat: Utili’ of Faenza. 
Of this he gave an excellent chromo in his former work. A tazza of 
equally fine painting was recently in the hands of Messrs. Durlacher 
of Bond Street ; its central subject, the self-sacrifice of M. Curtius, 
the rim and exterior with trophies, &c., on a dark blue ground ; on its 
base is the inscription, writ on a label: FAA .IN . FAENZA.1. 
LA BOTEGA . D . M° PIERE . BERGATIO . M . CCCCC, and be- 
neath this 1529 adj 17 @ zugno, a name new to the writer, as also 
to Signor Argnani. It has since been sold, at a very high figure, 
and we regret to learn that it has left England. He also describes 
another piece, a scodella, one of the well-known service made for 
Isabella d’Este, wife of Gian Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
on each of which the arms of Gonzaga-Este are blazoned, and of which 
more anon. 

He does not, however, agree with other investigators who are of 
opinion that the pavement of the Bentivoglio Chapel in S. Giacomo 
is Faentine. 

We cannot conclude with him that the graffiti pieces, which are 
found everywhere in Northern and Central Italy, are to be claimed 
as originating at Faenza, seeing that that primitive mode of orna- 
mentation was general and more or less developed in various locali- 
ties. He gives some interesting marks found on early fragments of 
that ware. 

Ferrara and Padua need not detain us, but at Venice the cele- 
brated credenza in the Correr Museum, and the seven pieces of the 
beautiful Gonzaga-Este service then in the Casa Morosini are care- 
fully examined and individually described by Professor Argnani, an 
excellent illustration being given of one of the former. Both of 


? Perhaps Piero. Vide Fortnum, Maiolica, 1896, p. 273 et seq. 
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these he, quite wrongly, claims as the production of Faenza, and on 
assumption only ; but let us hear the evidence against such claim, 
for a more detailed statement of which the inquiring reader is referred 
to Maiolica at page 190 et seg., a copy of which was in the Professor's 
hands and is occasionally mentioned by him. 

In the British Museum we have a plate, on one side of which is 
painted the subject of a sacrifice to Diana, while on the reverse we 
oak er da 

In the Louvre is a fragment on which, beautifully painted in 
more careful manner, but by the same hand, is a group from the 
Parnassus of Raffaelle (it is figured by Delange, Recueil, pl. 100) and 
on its reverse a monogram clearly reading Nicolo.‘ da Urbino.’ Care- 
ful comparison by Messrs. Franks, Darcel, Delange and other experi- 
enced connoisseurs with pieces of the Gonzaga-Este service, clearly 
proved that they also were the work of the same artist, but probably 
of earlier time and more careful execution. Again, at the Bargello 
in Florence is the large Sta. Cecilia dish, evidently by the same able 
hand, on the reverse of which is a nearly similar monogram, clearly 
readable as Nicolo, and the inscription further stating that it was 
fata in botega de guido da castello durante In Urbino 1528. 

Another example figured by Delange (Recueil, pl. 55), a plate then 
belonging to M. de Basilewski, now at St. Petersburg, on which is 
represented an emperor seated and wearing an iron crown, perhaps 
Carlo Quinto as suggested by M. Darcel. He is beneath an archway 
with columns on either side, the bases of which bear inscriptions, and 
it is interesting to observe how the adaptation of the design on this 
piece corresponds with that adopted on the Soloman plate of the 
Museo Correr service, figured by Signor Argnani, although the exe- 
cution is evidently of a later time. On the reverse is the monogram 
reading Nicolo and the date 1521. It is also unquestionably a work 
of that master hand, and the technique of all these pieces is thoroughly 
Urbinesque. 

All this has been known for years, yet in the face of such direct 
evidence, Professor Argnaniclaims the Gonzaga-Este service for Faenza. 

The lovely pieces, of rather earlier time, preserved in the Correr 
Museum at Venice, M. Bmile Molinier declares to be by the same 
hand, an opinion shared by the writer, by the ldte Sir Wollaston 
Franks, Mr. Read, and others, on comparison, side by side, with one 
of the service, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford; and, 
curiously enough, this agreement is also acknowledged by Professor 
Argnani, who nevertheless claims them also for Faenza, on the 
strength of a former supposition anterior to the discovery of our 
evidence. - He accepts the date 1482 and reads the initials as G. 0O., 
because they enable him to decipher them as of Giovanni Oriolo, 
a little-known painter of Faenza; whereas all the best opinions 
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agree in considering them as the initials and date of the engraving 
from which the subject of that plate (of which he gives a chromo— 
Tav. xxxvi.) was painted. 

- He does not refer to the careful analytical paper on the pieces of 
this service by M. Emile Molinier in L’Art, each of which is accu- 
rately described and figured. Signor Argnani alludes to seven pieces 
of the same, as in a museum at Dresden, but he does not acknowledge 
an important one in the Ashmolean at Oxford, the subject on which 
is the Calumny of Apelles. 

Such an appropriation of these singularly fine and authenticated 
examples of the Ceramic art of the early sixteenth century at the 
expense of their real painter, Nicolo Pellipario, the Durantine work- 
ing at Urbino, and of the fame of that Umbrian city, is hardly 
worthy of so distinguished an investigator; and it is much to be 
regretted that Signor Argnani should have allowed himself to be so 
misled by a mistaken sentiment of patriotism. 

It surely does not add to the well established fame of the 
Emilian city, whose pottery was appreciated far and wide, and whose 
potters carried their art to furnaces established elsewhere ; whose 
name, moreover, is inseparably and for ever connected with ceramic 
production in the term Faience, to appropriate to her potteries these 
exquisite works of a member of the Pellipario of Urbino. 

Again, the same spirit is apparent in his notice of those charming 
pieces painted at Siena at the pottery of M° benedetto about 1509, 
and the Petrucci pavement of that date. 

These he claims for Faenza because he can show (Tav. xxxiv.) 
fragments found there similar in manner of colouring. We do not 
deny that those artists also may have worked under an influence of 
Faentine designs and colouring, but it is surely unjust to claim their 
works as of Faenza, when the signatures on some, and the corre- 
spondence with others, the shields of arms, &c., of local families, and 
documentary evidence, declare them to have been of local production. 
The earliest record he gives of an artist from Faenza working at 
Siena is in 1528, when Giovanni Andrea da Faenza lavorava in 
Siena (p. 293), the pieces referred to are nineteen years earlier. 

We may not here enter upon the still somewhat doubtful attri- 
bution of the pavement in 8. Sebastiano at Venice, but follow the 
Professor to Mantua and Brescia, the museum of which city contains a 
few Faenza pieces of high value for signatures and dates. 

Arezzo affords one of the finest of Faentine painted plates, which 
is well represented in chromo-lithograph (Tav. xxxviii.). Perugia 
has but little, nor does the large collection at Pesaro seem to have 
yielded many interesting pieces of Faenza ware. 

We may not stay with him at the establishment of the Fratelli 
Rubbiani at Sassuolo, nor at Ravenna, Fano, nor Ancona. At 
Archevia a Signor Anselmi has done good work in excavating and 
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gathering fragments of rough and glazed pottery, not only there but 
in other sites of the Ancona March. 

A document proves that toward the end of 1411 one Bartolomeo 
de Luca Vasaro of Perugia, with one Nicolo di Biagio, worked at 
Archevia, &c., p. 142. 

Gubbio yields nothing of Faenza, and it is sad to learn that she 
only possesses three lustred pieces, one by Cencio; but among 
fragments he finds one, decorated with peacock’s feathers, in the 
manner of Faenza. 

The collections at Milan yield but little of Faenza ware. Parma 
has a remarkable one. We recollect some fine pieces at Modena 
which Professor Argnani does not seem to have been able to examine. 
Florence has a plate dated 1507, and the S. Sebastian plaque 
(formerly we believe in M. Piot’s possession), with the monogram 
composed of T and B by the same hand as the Resurrection plaque 
in the S. K. M. (Forli or Faenza ?). 

He does not notice the S. Cecilia dish signed in monogram and 
dated by Nicolo da Urbino, which we have referred to. 

The plaque labelled ae i. , subject the Deposition, seen by him 
in the Zanti-Naldi Collection, now belongs to Mr. Salting and is lent 
by him for exhibition to the S. K. M., where he also has a singularly 
fine piece of the Gonzaga-Este service from the Spitzer collection. 

On Tay. xix. are shown a number of fragments which are 
described as ‘ Stile decorativo finora esclusivamente ed erroneamente 
assegnato alla fabbrica di Cafaggiolo di Toscana. Fine del av. e 
principio del xvi. secolo. We confess that there is not one of these 
pieces which we should ever have mistaken as of the Cafaggiolo 
botega ; all are purely Faentine, and only the ardour of a Jacquemart 
or the inaccuracy of a Demmin or a Genolini could have otherwise 
attributed them. 

It is idle now to make any more ado about Luca della Robbia’s 
claims to have invented the stanniferous glaze; he may have 
improved it for his own special purposes, but there is no doubt that 
it was known at Faenza, and probably at other potteries, anterior to 
his application of it to his admirable terra-cottas. 

On Tav. xxii. Professor Argnani gives copies of pieces from other 
localities showing Faentine influence, this is manifest ; one fragment, 
found at Gubbio, would tend to confirm our conjectures that to that 
place and to Deruta it is probable that pieces were sent to receive 
the additional enrichment of the metallic lustre, an art that seems 
to have been almost special to them and not practised at Faenza. 

A very interesting fragment is figured on Tay. xxv., on which we 
have the portraits of Astorgio the Third Manfredi and his betrothed, 
Bianca Riario, daughter of the heroic Catarina Sforza. On another, 
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Tav. xxxii., is the portrait of Scipione Manfredi, natural son of 
Galeotto and la Pavona. 

The extraordinary beauty and richness of many of the designs on 
pieces of the later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, so admirably 
reproduced, render these volumes of the highest value for suggestions 
to the manufacturing potter of the present day. 

On Tay. xxxiv. is a fragment, the rim of a large plate, on which 
is painted a frieze, in purely Renaissance taste, of rabeschi, half figures 
of sylphs terminating in scrolls, with goats head terminals, &c., of the 
greatest beauty, and much in the manner of those pieces produced, 
as we believe, by M. Benedetto at Siena, but in a somewhat larger 
style according with the larger vessel. This serves to prove the 
influence of Faenza designs on the Siena artist, who may have passed 
his apprenticeship in that great centre of the art. 

On Tav. xxxvi.—vii.—viii— and ix. are given admirable chromo- 
lithograph reproductions of the Solomon plate of the Correr service, the 
Resurrection plaque of 8. K. M., the fine Ca Pirota plate at Arezzo, 
and the Baldasare Manara of the Ashmolean Museum. 

The last, Tav. xl., is given to marks, some of which are new, and 
varieties of those well known. On these our space will not permit 
us to descant ; nor may we do more than allude to the large collec- 
tion of documents referring to the potteries and potters of Faenza, 
mainly derived from the patient research of Signor Malagola. An 
accurate alphabetic index of all names recorded therein would have 
been of much value. 

We have now pointed out what we consider as grave errors in 
this otherwise very valuable work ; they go to prove that its author, 
though indefatigable as a collector of facts, is somewhat wanting in 
unbiassed judgment in regard to them, and perhaps in adequate 
knowledge of the productions of other potteries than those of 
Faenza.* 

The careful and thorough way in which these are illustrated 
from fragments and whole pieces, the gradual development of the 
use of glaze and enamel, of colouring and design, which his admirable 
plates show us, and which, for nearly all purposes of reference and 
study are almost equal to the pieces themselves, is beyond all praise. 
This, indeed, is the most valuable, as it is the larger, portion of 
Professor Argnani’s work, rendering it of high importance for 
historical reference, as regards the wares produced at the numerous 
potteries of Faenza, fully confirming their ancient renown and prov- 
ing their high antiquity. 

C. D. E. Fortnum. 
* A few unimportant errors occur, as in names: p. 5, ‘ Rubinson ’ for Robinson ; p. 6,, 


foot note, ‘ Clarered on’ for Clarendon; ‘ Lazzari’ for Lazari also occurs, and on 
p. 142, fig. vi. of Tav. xxii. ought to read fig. v. 
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THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY 


AN ANSIVER 


In his article on the London water question published in the 
December number of this Review, Mr. Shaw Lefevre has put the 
case for the London County Council, and, like a good advocate, he 
has made the most of it. He urges three propositions: (1), that the 
water supply must be placed in the hands of the Council; (2), that a 
fresh supply must be brought from Wales, and (3), that the companies 
must be bought out cheap at a considerable reduction on the market 
value of their undertakings. It may be doubted if the question is 
quite so momentous as he says; but it is certainly important, and 
therefore the public should have full opportunity of regarding it from 
more than one point of view. Mr. Lefevre’s one-sided statement of 
the case is likely, if uncorrected, to mislead those who have not the 
time to study all the facts of an intricate subject for themselves. In 
the zeal of his advocacy he has fallen into some inaccuracies ; he has 
assumed many things and insinuated others without warrant ; he 
has omitted material considerations and interpreted facts in a sense 
which is open to serious criticism. There is nothing to complain of 
in that if the public is allowed to hear the criticism and to judge 
how much weight is then to be attached to the arguments that have 
been advanced with so much vigour by Mr. Lefevre. I ask leave, 
therefore, to point out some of the more serious flaws in his article, 
as they appear to me, not for the sake of the water companies, who 
can look after their own interests, but for the sake of fair play and a 
right understanding of the water question. 

Let me begin by reversing the order of his discourse and taking 
his concluding sentence first. Ido so because it embodies a funda- 
mental misconception of fact which distorts and prejudices the whole 
question ab mitio. He says (p. 990) ‘. . . the day is at hand when 
London will realise its just demands and will come into possession 
of the heritage from which it ought never to have been dispossessed, 
the supply of its own water.’ Now, to be dispossessed of anything 
you must first be possessed of it, and the sentence quoted, if it 
means anything, implies that London was once in possession of this 
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‘heritage’ but was somehow ousted by the usurping companies. 
What are the facts? The only heritage that London ever possessed 
in this matter was the privilege of fetching water from the river in 
buckets, and that privilege it possesses still. Until private enter- 
prise came to the rescue the Londoner had no other means of supply 
but to fetch it himself, or buy it by the bucket from somebody else, and 
as late as 1834 people on the Surrey side were still buying water from 
perambulating carts at 2d. the pailful—water taken from the tidal 
Thames in the middle of London—and were appealing to the water 
companies to extend their pipe supply. The smallest household could 
hardly do with less than two pails a day—say half a crown a week or 
6/.10s. per annum. That isthe heritage from which London has been 
dispossessed by the companies, who charge the same house 10s. or 
so per annum for filtered water laid on day and night. No public 
authority would help the people. The City Corporation expressly 
declined to do so, when the scheme of bringing the New River 
springs from Hertfordshire was brought forward by Sir Hugh 
Myddleton. They had powers to carry it out, but ‘the Mayor, 
Commonality, and Citizens, weighing the great charge and expense 
the work would require, and doubting as to whether the loss might 
fall upon the Chamber of the City in case the work should not be 
gainful, forbore to undertake that work and so the same lay long 
neglected and unlike by them to be performed.’ Hence the New 
River Company. Private individuals came forward and risked their 
money in this beneficent enterprise, which was for a long time a 
dead pecuniary loss. Similarly in later times the town of Woolwich 
obtained parliamentary powers to supply its own water, but after two 
years it begged the Kent Company to take over the business, and for 
years the shareholders got nothing for their money. 

The story of all the companies is essentially the same. So far 
from being ‘ dispossessed,’ London would never have had any water 
supply at all but for them. They were regarded as public bene- 
factors, and with reason. Most—if not all—of them went through a 
period of great financial difficulty while they were extending and 
improving the supply to meet the needs of the public; and for years 
the shareholders received no dividends. Mr. Lefevre says (p. 989) 
that they ‘ baulked the intentions of Parliament by coming to terms 
among themselves, and by dividing London into districts, and 
establishing monopolies within these districts.’ The truth is that 
the companies came into existence at different times and in separate 
localities, in response to the public demand as each locality grew 
populous and important. There was first the City; then the East 
End with the hamlets of Wapping, Shadwell, and Mile End; then 
came Chelsea, followed by the Borough, Paddington, Lambeth, 
Greenwich, Fulham, and Hammersmith. These were all distinct 
townships or hamlets, separated by fields and open spaces. As no 
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one else would help them, a company was formed for supplying the 
needs of the people in each centre, and the area of supply expanded 
with the natural growth of population and the increasing demands 
of new neighbourhoods. Im many cases smaller companies were 
merged in the larger ones, until, by a natural process, the whole 
metropolitan area became covered. It is true that competition was 
carried on in three or four parishes between 1810 and 1817, and then 
stopped by arrangement between the companies; but in 1821 the 
whole question was fully investigated by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which issued a report disapproving of compe- 
tition and suggesting fixed rates instead. Again in 1852, when the 
metropolis had been for many years under the végime of the present 
companies, the question came before Parliament, whick then delibe- 
rately recognised their position and formally sanctioned it by passing 
the Metropolis Water Act, a general measure for the control and 
regulation of the water supply. The six companies which came 
before Parliament in that year with private Bills to enable them to 
comply with the provisions of the Metropolis Water Act were put 
under obligation to lay pipes and extend supply in their respective 
districts as and when called upon, subject to the following proviso : 

Provided that the company shall not be bound to furnish any such supply of 
water or lay down any pipes for such purpose in any part of the district which 
part is for the time being supplied with water by any other company. 

Since 1852 other general Acts have been passed, laying down 
further regulations for the companies; the whole story is one of 
increasing statutory control. Every step has been taken under the 
authority, and often by the orders, of Parliament; charges have 
been fixed, methods of raising capital prescribed, dividends limited, 
and conditions of supply laid down by Parliament, which has thereby 
repeatedly accepted responsibility for the system. In short, the 
history of the origin and development of the companies absolutely 
contradicts Mr. Lefevre’s assertion that they ‘ baulked the intentions 
of Parliament,’ and reduces his insinuation that London was ‘ dis- 
possessed’ by them of its own water supply, to a grotesque inversion 
of the facts. Of course it does not follow that they are necessarily 
to go on for ever, but it does follow that they are entitled to full and 
fair consideration at the hands of the public, which was’ once only 
too eager to accept the convenience provided by their enterprise, and 
of Parliament which encouraged and ordered them to spend money 
in carrying out its wishes. 

To pass on to the more immediate question. Mr. Lefevre begins 
his argument by asserting that : ‘The great majority of ratepayers, 
through their representatives, have long urged the necessity for 
purchasing the existing companies and for obtaining a fresh supply 
of pure water from Wales,’ This involves the assumption that what- 
ever the majority of the County Council desires is also the wish of 
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the majority of the ratepayers. There is no proof that they desire 
purchase or water from Wales ; the question has never been before 
them. Would any one pretend that they desire the Council to build 
itself a palatial home—another ofits pet projects? But Mr. Lefevre’s 
argument would apply equally to this or any other of the Council’s 
least popular schemes. Besides, the question is not settled by the 
Council, but by Parliament, and the ratepayers have their represen- 
tatives there too. What right has Mr. Lefevre to assume that the 
ratepayers are at one with their County Council representatives, who 
favour the scheme, and at variance with their more important and 
responsible parliamentary representatives, the majority of whom 
oppose it? He complains that the House of Commons has paralysed 
the action of the County Council, but he omits to mention that it 
has done so with the support of most of the metropolitan members. 
Then the interests of ratepayers and of consumers are by no means 
identical. Many of the largest ratepayers—such as_ breweries, 
railway and dock companies—take little or no water from the water 
companies. Lastly, Mr. Lefevre omits all reference to the great 
difficulty of the outside areas of supply. The inhabitants are equally 
concerned with those of the metropolitan area, and they have, through 
their representatives, offered the most strenuous opposition to the 
proposals of the London County Council. They are the more impor- 
tant when the future is in question—and the whole controversy turns 
on the future—because the anticipated increase of population, which 
alone makes the fresh supply necessary, will take place mainly in the 
outside areas. By the time all this additional water is required the 
consumers represented by the London County Council will be out- 
numbered by those who are entirely independent of it. The outside 
areas have therefore the better right of the two to be heard. If 
they are added to the London ratepayers represented by Moderate 
members, Mr. Lefevre’s ‘ great majority’ disappears. I notice that 
he is careful to speak in general terms only of ‘purchasing the 
companies’ and ‘ obtaining a fresh supply from Wales,’ as urged by 
the great majority of the ratepayers ; and he may argue that there 
is little or no disagreement so far. I do not admit that, but 
throughout the article it is the County Council scheme or nothing. 
The Council is to be the water authority for the whole metropolis, 
with power to carry out its Welsh project; and upon that there is 
all the disagreement I have indicated. 

So much for the argument from popular demand. Mr. Lefevre 
goes on to enumerate the recent sins of the companies, which make 
their abolition imperative; and he devotes much attention to the 
Balfour Commission. He first suggests that the companies dictated 
the terms of reference and got Wales excluded : 

It may be presumed that it was largely due to their influence that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government in 1892, when appointing a Royal Commission on the 
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water supply of London, with Lord Balfour of Burleigh at its head, limited it to 
the question whether the existing sources of supply in the valleys of the Thames 
and Lea could be made available for the future wants of London, and did not 


include the question whether a better supply could be obtained from Wales. 
(p. 980). 


Now this Commission was appointed at the express request of the 
London County Council, conveyed in a letter to the Prime Minister 
in the following terms : 

The object of this letter is therefore to request Her Majesty’s Government, in 
accordance with the unanimous resolution of the Council, to institute an inquiry 
whether the present sources of supply are adequate in quantity and quality to the 


growing demands of the population, and whether any, and, if any, what, steps should 
be taken to provide a better supply. 


Observe that there was not a word about Wales. 
reference to the Commissioners were as follows: 


The terms of 


To inquire whether, taking into consideration the growth of the population of 
the metropolis and the districts within the limits of the metropolitan water com- 
panies, and also the needs of the localities not supplied by any metropolitan com- 
pany, but within the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea, the present sources 
of supply of these companies are adequate in quantity and quality, and, if inade- 
quate, whether such supply can be obtained within the watersheds referred to, or 
will have to be obtained outside the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea. 


The terms are somewhat amplified and more precise than in the 
comparatively informal letter of the Council, but they contain exactly 
what the Council asked for. The reader can judge for himself the 
precise character of Mr. Lefevre’s insinuation—equally dishonouring 
to Lord Salisbury’s Government and to the directors of the companies 
—that the former were induced by the latter not to include the 
question of a better supply from Wales. The Commission, which 
consisted of seven experts of the highest distinction, found that the 
present sources were adequate in quantity and quality, and conse- 
quently the question of alternative sources never came before them 
at all, in accordance with the terms expressed in the Council’s letter. 
Mr. Lefevre calls their report ‘perfunctory.’ This may be a matter 
of opinion, but to the ordinary observer no word in the dictionary 
could be less appropriate. I defy any unprejudiced person to read 
the Report without coming to the conclusion that it is a model of 
careful investigation and critical analysis, worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of its authors. That the County Council was ‘extremely 
dissatisfied’ with it is likely enough, but that does not make it 
perfunctory. Mr. Lefevre further says that the companies ‘suc- 
ceeded in misleading the Commission’ (p. 983); but, as he admits 
(p. 981) that the Commission did not accept their estimates on two 
important points, it is clear that the Commissioners had a mind of 
their own, and accepted or rejected the views put before them entirely 
on the merits in each case according to the best of their judgment. 
Their capacity to judge is entirely beyond question, and the notion 
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of such men as Professor Dewar, Mr. Mansergh, Mr. Hill, and 
Sir A. Geikie being misled by the wily companies on a question of 
water supply is positively comical. 

Not only was the Commission misled, according to Mr. Lefevre, 
but it was done intentionally by the companies, who deliberately 
laid themselves out to deceive (pp. 981, 983, and 984). This is 
tantamount to a charge of bad faith against the directors, which is 
repeated several times by Mr. Lefevre. It may, therefore, be 
material to note that the directors include Lord Stanhope, Lord 
Knutsford, Lord Hampden, Lord Duncannon, Sir Henry Fowler, 
Sir W. Hart Dyke, Sir Harry Poland, Q.C., Mr. Boulnois, M.P., and 
many other members of Parliament and gentlemen of position. Has 
not Mr. Lefevre gone a little too far in suggesting that such men 
have been guilty of a conspiracy to deceive a Royal Commission on 
matters of fact and for personal ends? His remarks involve that 
charge or they mean nothing. Let us examine the evidence on 
which it is based. 

The companies estimated the population at 84 millions and the 
consumption at 29 gallons a head in 1931. That is the first charge 
(p. 981), but it has yet to be proved that they were wrong. 
Mr. Lefevre apparently assumes that they were wrong because the 
Commissioners adopted a different estimate; but surely it is incon- 
sistent to attach much weight to the opinions of gentlemen so easily 
deceived as he says they were. However, I have no wish to quibble 
over the matter. The probable population in 1931 is pure guess- 
work; when the time comes we shall know who was right, but not 
before, or at least not very long before. With regard to the con- 
sumption per head it is pretty clear that the companies were wrong, 
and the reason is not far to seek. A reference to the Report of 
the Commission shows that one company—the East London—did 
not make any mistake about the consumption per head. In fact it 
was a little over the mark. The engineer did not think he would 
be able to reduce the amount below 33 gallons, whereas he has 
brought it to 32}. And that was the only company which had 
then had full experience of the constant supply and the enormous 
waste it entails. The rest, without the same experience, were too 
sanguine, though it is only fair to say that they were more than 
corroborated by such eminent independent authorities as Sir F. 
Bramwell, Mr. Hawksley, and Mr. Baldwin Latham. The truth is 
they were all thinking of the amount of water really required for 
use, and of the example of the large provincial towns which manage 
with much less than 29 gallons per head. They did not know, as 
the East London Company did, the difficulty of checking waste with- 
out the powers over consumers that those municipalities possess, but 
which the London companies have never been able to obtain. It is 
not an error on which a charge of bad faith can be sustained. 

v2 
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The estimate of the water required on the foregoing basis came 
out at 253 million gallons a day. ‘They stated,’ continues Mr. 
Lefevre, ‘that their available supplies were 294 million gallons per 
diem’ (p. 981). Note the word ‘available.’ This is what the Com- 
missioners say (section 71 of Report) :— 


The combined companies’ forecast of requirement in 1931 is 253,529,686 gallons 
a day, and their anticipated capability of supply at that date is 296,357,236 
gallons. 

I ask the reader, is ‘anticipated capability of supply’ the same 
thing as ‘available supply’? As a matter of fact the estimate 
included extensive works which were projected but not even begun, 
much less available. 

Then we come to the Staines scheme, of which Mr. Lefevre gives 
this account (p. 981): ‘ The companies, when they found that their 
estimates of the future wants of London were not accepted by the 
Commission, put forward a scheme,’ &c. Will it be believed that 
the Staines scheme was spontaneously laid by Messrs. Hunter and 
Fraser before the Commission itself during the progress of the 
inquiry, when no one could possibly know what the Commissioners 
did or did not accept, for the all-sufficient reason that they had not 
made up their own minds? Their conclusions necessarily remained 
unknown until the issue of the Report long after the inquiry had 
closed. The scheme was supported by Sir F. Bramwell and Mr. 
Hawksley, and accepted in general terms by the Commission. The 
first instalment is now under construction. Mr. Lefevre says (p. 982) 
that Sir A. Binnie has ‘completely broken down this reservoir 
scheme ;’ but that is begging the question. He has certainly tried 
to do so, and due weight will no doubt be given to his arguments ; 
but other authorities of at least equal eminence contradict him 
flatly, and the verdict has yet to be given. 

Passing on from the Balfour Commission, Mr. Lefevre refers to 
the Bills for purchasing the water companies introduced by the 
County Council in 1895, 1896, and 1897. He says (p. 982) that the 
Bills would have passed and become law in 1895 but for the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. In other words, they would have been passed 
by a Parliament in which the country had no confidence, as the 
result of the General Election proved with startling force. He may 
be right, but the recommendation is somewhat dubious. These 
Bills, however, deserve a little more attention than he has given 
them. The Bills of 1895 proposed purchase by a so-called arbitra- 
tion, but with special restrictions. The arbitrator was to take certain 
matters into account, and was not to take other matters; in other words, 
he was to have very restricted powers. The Bills were referred to 
a committee of which Mr. Plunket (now Lord Rathmore) was chair- 
man, and at an early stage the committee disapproved of the 
proposed terms of arbitration. The County Council thereupon com- 
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pletely changed front, and having previously said that the matter 
was too important to be left to an arbitrator under the rules provided 
by the Lands Clauses Act, which always governs these purchase 
affairs, proceeded to bring up a clause practically giving the arbi- 
trator unlimited powers, in fact the powers of Parliament itself. 
In 1896 and 1897 the Bills were reintroduced and defeated in the 
new House of Commons, which presumably did represent the electors. 

To make the story complete one should relate the history of the 
County Council’s previous action and its remarkable changes of front 
with regard to purchase and the constitution of a public water 
authority ; but that would take me too much out of the way ina 
reply to Mr. Lefevre, who very wisely does not refer to the matter. 
I will continue to follow his argument. 

The next point that he makes is that the companies were mean- 
while coming before Parliament with various private Bills for new 
works and new reservoirs (p. 983). Exactly, they had to provide for 
the wants of the people; and, it may be added, the County Council 
did its utmost to prevent them from doing so, not without success. 
Mr. Lefevre seems to think it a great crime on the part of the com- 
panies that they represented the necessity for new works in the 
strongest light ; but, if so, the responsibility rests with the Council, 
whose determined opposition has made it always excessively difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, for the actual suppliers of water to obtain 
from Parliament the powers necessary for carrying out their obliga- 
tions to the public. In the last eight years they have brought 
forward fourteen Bills, every one of which has been proved to be 
necessary, and the County Council has opposed them all, with a 
result to which I shall presently refer. Mr. Lefevre once more 
makes his courteous charge of bad faith because some calculations 
were put forward in 1896 which differed widely from those laid 
before the Balfour Commission. The estimate of future requirements 
put before the Commission was 2534 million gallons a day, whereas 
in 1896 or thereabouts it was 5544 millions, according to Mr. Lefevre. 
This total is obtained by adding together figures given by various 
engineers before different committees in 1895, 1896, and 1897. They 
do not represent, as might be supposed from his account, a formal 
statement on behalf of the companies, and the discrepancy between 
them and the Balfour figures is easily explained. The latter were 
arrived at on the companies’ own estimates of the future population 
and the supply per head—namely, 84 millions and 29 gallons. But 
when the Balfour Commission reported, all the engineers loyally 
accepted their estimates, which placed the population at 11 to 12 
millions and the supply at 35 gallons; and this has been the basis 
of all subsequent calculations. Further, two exceptionally hot and 
dry seasons—in 1893 and 1895—occurred in the meantime; and, 
lastly, while the original estimates represented the average daily 
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supply throughout the year, the later figures referred to a possible 
maximum consumption at the height of an exceptional season. 
The discrepancy is a matter of no practical importance whatever ; it 
is only dragged in as a peg on which to hang a charge of bad faith. 
With the necessary explanations I have given, the reader can judge 
how much there is in it. 

After some further reference to the Staines scheme, Mr. Lefevre 
continues (p. 984) : 

Meanwhile disaster after disaster has accumulated on the people in the East of 
London as the result of the present system, under which the eight companies have 


been allowed to parcel out London and its suburbs among them, quite regardless of 
whether all of them can adequately perform their obligations of providing water. 


I have previously dealt with ‘the present system’ and the 
‘parcelling out.’ We shall now see what the disasters were really 
the result of, and who was ‘ regardless of the obligations of providing 
water.’ 

The first disaster was the frost in February 1895. It was an 
unspeakable inconvenience and nuisance, which excited just indigna- 
tion among consumers, who suffered not only from frozen service 
pipes, for which their landlords were responsible, but from frozen 
mains for which the companies were responsible. But the calamity 
was not confined to East London, or to London at all; it was 
universal. Inverness joined hands with Southampton in a common 
misfortune, which affected the whole country that lies between them. 
Municipal pipes were no more respected than those belonging to 
private monopolies, and in their case the unfortunate consumers had 
not only to put up with the inconvenience and pay their rates all 
the same, but they had to foot the bill for damages in addition. 
That being so, it is ridiculous to call the frost an East London disaster 
due to ‘ the present system,’ &c. 

The next disaster was the breakdown in the summer of 1895. Of 
this Mr. Lefevre says (p. 985): 

With the full statistics we now have of the water pumped into their mains 
before, during, and after this period of deficiency, it is absolutely certain that it 
was caused, not by drought and want of water, but by the fact that there was 
leakage in the mains and pipes of the company, owing to the fractures of the 
previous winter. 


He does not give the statistics, and I will therefore supply the 
omission. The daily quantity pumped in January before the frost 
occurred was 45 million’gallons ; during the frost and the subsequent 
period of shattered mains it ranged between 59 and 51 millions, 
showing a great increase; during the two months of scarcity it was 
424 and 40? millions; and in the autumn, when the constant supply 
was resumed, it was as follows: September 463, October 45}, 
November 434, December 43, showing a complete return to the 
normal, although no mains had been repaired since the previous 
May. In 1897 the average consumption was only 41 million gallons, 
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or 4 million less than before the frost occurred, although from 20,000 
to 30,000 houses had been added to the district. Such are the facts 
which Mr. Lefevre omits. They are an absolute refutation of the 
shattered main theory, and a proof that all the pipes must have 
been repaired before the scarcity began, for none have been repaired 
since. Mr. Lefevre also omits to mention that the Local Government 
Board held an inquiry into the whole occurrence in the autumn of 
1895, at the instance of the Hackney Vestry. It was conducted by 
inspectors who were Mr. Lefevre’s own officials a few months before, 
The Vestry and the County Council were both represented by eminent 
counsel, and they brought forward all the evidence they could. The 
Inspectors’ Report states (p. 8): 

This theory of Mr. Binnie’s, that the loss of water during the drought was due 


to shattered mains, was not, in our opinion, proved at the inquiry, nor supported 
by other witnesses called in behalf of the vestries. 


Further, after reviewing the facts, the Report proceeds: ‘ These 
facts prove that the scarcity in July and August was not to be 
accounted for in the manner suggested by Mr. Binnie.’ The real 
causes were stated by the inspectors as follows (Report, p. 16): 

(a) Exceptional waste owing (1) to non repair of fractures in consumers’ pipes, 
and (2) to excessive garden watering. 
(6) Decrease in the volume of the Lea due to the unprecedented drought. 


(c) Means of storage possessed by the company inadequate to enable them to 
meet the combined waste and deficiency noted under headings (a) and (6). 


The inadequate storage was due to the rejection of a Bill brought 
forward in 1893 for constructing the additional reservoirs, which were 
included in the company’s resources, as projected works, by the 
Balfour Commission (Report, Sections 88 and 94). Had the Bill 
passed, part of the storage would have. been ready by 1895 and the 
rest by 1896; and, as the event proved, a breakdown would have 
been avoided in both years. But it was opposed by the County 
Council on the ground that there was no urgency. According to 
Hansard, Mr. James Stuart, in moving the rejection of the Bill on 
the 17th of March 1893, said: 


I do so on behalf of colleagues, many of whom represent districts affected by 
this Bill, and also on behalf of the London County Council. . . . I oppose the 
Bill because of its substance and essence . . . there is no case for that urgency 
which alone can be a reason for pressing the Bill through the House of Commons 
immediately before the Royal Commission reports upon the whole question. 


Mr. Benn also opposed the Bill on behalf of the County Council, 
and it was rejected by 176 votes to 152, in spite of the emphatic 
warning of the Chairman of Ways and Means. 

In 1894 it was reintroduced, and although the Balfour Commis- 
sion had then reported, Mr. Stuart moved its rejection on the ground 
that it was ‘unnecessary and not urgent’ and that it ‘tended to 
prejudge the question of the future water supply of London. 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who was then a member of the Government, 
also opposed the Bill, and said that he could not believe ‘a delay of 
one year would make any great difference.’ We know now the value 
of these utterances. The Bill passed—by one vote—but, so far from 
not being urgent, it was already a year too late. Mr. Lefevre says 
(p. 988) that if the County Council had come into possession in 1895 
there would have been no breakdown, as ‘within a few weeks’ they 
would have formed connections between the mains of the different 
companies. Why should they have gone to the heavy expense of 
doing so when, by their own contention, East London was perfectly 
safe? Besides, the transfer would not have taken place till the end 
of the year. 

There remains the breakdown of 1898. As the facts are so 
recent, and judicial proceedings appear to be still pending, I will 
deal briefly with it. Mr. Lefevre admits the drought, but accuses 
the company of ‘almost criminal neglect ’ in not making connections 
they now have beforehand. Had they done so, he says (p. 985), 
‘there would have been no deficiency.’ But as one of those con- 
nections was made in the middle of September, and the other early 
in October, and yet the constant supply could not be resumed until 
the middle of December, he is clearly wrong. The breakdown would 
have been mitigated, but not prevented. But why did not they make 
the connections? The alleged reasons, of which the reader must 
judge, are that the Grand Junction had nothing to spare in the 
summer, and that the Southwark and Vauxhall would have had 
nothing if their Bill, which only became law at the end of July, had 
not passed. The County Council, with its usual regard for the con- 
sumers, tried to prevent the said Bill from passing, as it did the 
East London Bill, enabling them to make any connections. Re- 
proaches for not making connections come oddly from that quarter. 
Another point urged by Mr. Lefevre is that, in spite of the deficiency, 
the company continue to levy full rates. So do the numerous 
municipalities whose own supply has broken down this year ; and so 
would the County Council in like case. All water authorities are 
equally protected against ‘unusual drought, frost, and accident’ 
by the Waterworks Clauses Act of 1847, which the County Council 
proposes to incorporate in its own Acts. 

A propos of this year’s breakdown and the failure of the River 
Lea, Mr. Lefevre has one more slap at the East London Company, 
whose ‘ confident statements’ to the Balfour Commission have been 
‘conclusively disproved’ (p. 986). Their engineer, he says, ‘ stated 
in the most positive terms that under no possible set of circumstances 
would the Lea ever fall short of 20 million gallons per diem.’ 
These ‘ confident’ and ‘ most positive’ terms are as follows: ‘I think 
I might count on 20 million gallons a day’ (Q. 647), on the ground, 
as subsequently explained, that the flow had never been known to be 
less. Mr. Lefevre, pursuing the same subject, says that ‘no increase 
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of reservoirs would have made any substantial difference’ this year, 
because there was not enough surplus water to fill them between 
September 1897 and July 1898. But there was plenty to fill them 
before. The surplus during the first three months of 1897 alone 
amounted to at least 25,000 million gallons, or enough to last for a 
continuous drought of three and a half years, had it been stored, 
and the whole would have been available from last June onwards. 

Then we come back to the Staines scheme, to which Mr. Lefevre 
urges various objections, all on the strength of the calculations made 
by the County Council’s engineer, who, with ail respect, can hardly 
be called an unbiassed witness. He says that the scheme is inade- 
quate because it does not allow for a sufficient flow at Teddington 
weir (p. 987), and this objection is enforced by reference to the 
experience of last autumn, when the river fell to a ‘ dangerously low 
point ;’ but if last autumn’s experience proves anything about the 
Thames, it is that the low state of the river was not in the least 
dangerous, and that the arbitrary minimum of 200 million gallons 
at Teddington is a needlessly high estimate. Nothing happened 
when it fell to less than 100 millions. Nor was anything likely to 
happen, for 100 millions a day is only 50 millions at each tide, and 
on an ordinary ebb the body of ‘tidal water is 1,480 millions at 
Putney and 4,000 millions at London Bridge. How can 50 millions 
make much difference either way? Mr. Lefevre says it is required 
to ‘ drive the sewage’ out to sea, which would otherwise ‘ oscillate to 
and froin the tideway to the detriment of the health and other 
interests of London’ (p. 987). How can it drive the sewage out to 
sea? And what is this sewage? It is County Council sewage, 
which we have always been told had been abolished. If there is an 
achievement on which the County Council particularly prides itself, 
it is the purification of the river by the perfect disposal of this same 
sewage. Now we are told that it is so far from disposed of as to 
make the river dangerous to health unless driven out by—what ? 
Well, Sir A. Binnie has always insisted that the filtered water of the 
companies is ‘more or less clarified sewage.’ Unfiltered it must 
obviously be pure sewage, and therefore the County Council’s dan- 
gerous sewage below is to be driven out by the equally dangerous 
sewage from above. Surely the position is a little absurd. 

The next point is that the Staines scheme will be more costly 
than the County Council’s Welsh project; but that is just the point 
in dispute. Sir A. Binnie’s calculations may prove his scheme to be 
the cheaper, but Messrs. Hunter and Middlcton, who occupy the 
same position on the other side, prove the exact contrary by equally 
impressive sets of figures. Why should we accept Mr. Lefevre’s word 
for it that the one is absolutely right and the others absolutely 
wrong? County Council estimates are not proverbial for accuracy. I 
seem to remember something about a sewer at Lewisham, and other 
little matters. The Council’s protest against the appointment of 
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Colonel Rathborne to examine the estimates does not look as if they 
had much confidence in theirown. Mr. Lefevre adroitly conveys the 
impression that Sir B. Baker and Mr. Deacon corroborate the County 
Council as to the relative cost, but that is exactly what they do not. 
They give the preference to Wales for other reasons, but they say 
the Staines scheme would be cheaper. 

Having settled this point to his own satisfaction, Mr. Lefevre 
boldly lays it down that the further supplies required at the end of 
ten or twelve years ‘must be’ obtained from Wales (p. 987). Why 
must be? No engineer has ever said so. They all, friendly or 
hostile, discuss the rival schemes as possible alternatives. It isa 
question of expediency, not of necessity. There is no ‘ must’ about 
it at all, and the expediency has yet to be proved. Then the Welsh 
scheme being established as indispensable, he says, it ‘can only be 
carried out by the London Council’ (p. 988). Why? Why should 
not a Water Board or the Amalgamated Companies carry it out ? 
They could do it just as well, and if they thought it the cheaper 
plan they would. Having followed Mr. Lefevre through the past 
and the future, let me conclude by a reference to the present which 
he has wholly omitted. The urgent, and the only urgent, question 
before us is the safety of East London during the next year or two 
until its storage is increased and its wells developed. What does 
the County Council propose? Nothing whatever. The water 
companies have proposed a scheme and are going to Parliament for 
the necessary powers. Lord Llandaff’s Commission has reported 
in its favour, and the only comment I need make is that the County 
Council is opposing the scheme. Why? The answer can best be 
given in the words of Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., addressed to the 
Royal Commission on behalf of the County Council, on the 15th of 
November : 


If we bought the East London Company now we should buy them as a 
defaulting company, which we could not do if they were able to avail themselves 
of this intercommunication scheme. 

If words have any meaning this. sentence means that in the 
opinion of the County Council, East: London is at present not safe, 
but would be made safe by the companies’ scheme, and that the 
Council is opposing the scheme precisely on that account. They 
want East London to suffer in order that they may buy the company 
cheap. Here we have the real evil of the present system, which has 
been repeatedly illustrated in the facts related above. The companies 
are still in possession and actually responsible for the water supply, 
but their efforts to provide it are opposed at every turn because the 
Council wants to take possession and to buy the business cheap. It 
is a situation in which the consumer is bound to suffer. He is the 
Armenian peasant who is massacred for the sake of bundling out the 
Turk. 


ARTHUR SHADWELL. 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERY LEGISLATION 


THERE is scarcely any subject which at the present time lies more 
in the dark than the question of nature’s economy with respect to 
the maintenance of the stock of food fishes in the open sea. 

Although this question is of the greatest actual interest to the 
nations who live on the coasts of the North Sea, the Baltic, and the 
North Atlantic, the laws which regulate the propagation, the growth, 
and the nutrition of sea fishes are still undelineated by science, and 
among the authorities who have the care of the fishery interest of 
the different countries there seems to prevail an opinion that it 
would be hopeless to try to find out scientific principles whereupon 
to base a rational fishing industry or international regulations for the 
sea fisheries of the North Sea area. 

It is scarcely thought worth while to investigate such ques- 
tions as, for instance, why the oyster-beds of England, as well 
as of Norway and Sweden, are gradually growing sterile ; why the 
lobster catch steadily diminishes in quantity and quality in many 
districts, or why the herring fishery in the North Sea and the cod 
fishery on the banks of Iceland, Spitzbergen, and Lofoten are liable 
to extreme variations from one year to another. All efforts are 
directed upon the practical measures to increase the catch or improve 
the fishing methods and enlarge the market by facilitating the 
transport of fish, without any regard to the question whether the 
stock of food fishes and the natural supply of fish food existing in the 
North Sea area will bear the demand upon the resources of nature’s 
economy by the augmented catch. Twenty years ago we could have 
been excused in neglecting this question, as we could then still retain 
the delusion that the store of food fishes in the North Sea and 
adjacent parts of the ocean is practically unlimited, and that the 
fish caught by fishermen is insignificant compared with the numbers 
of useful fishes devoured by prey fishes, &c. 

At present, after the recent improvements in fishing methods, 
and after the introduction of steamboats in the fishing industry and 
the enormous increase, especially of the German and English fleet, of 
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steam trawlers, matters look otherwise, and there is plenty of experi- 
ence to warrant the common opinion that the North Sea is subject to 
overfishing, and that some precautions must be taken against it. 

Necessary as such restrictions upon the sea fishery may appear, 
they will, however, be impossible to realise by international agree- 

ment, so long as it is not known when and where protection against 
overfishing is needed. 

The fact is, that we know too little to venture upon legislative 
experiments, which afterwards may prove to be inefficacious. Nor 
is it in the least probable that the nations who are economically 
interested in the North Sea fishery will agree to international legis- 
lative restrictions upon their fishery industry without full and strong 
reasons being produced for the necessity of such rules. The facts 
upon which an international legislation about sea fisheries must be 
based can only be elucidated by careful scientific investigation. The 
way of scientific research may seem long and difficult to traverse, but 
we must remember that it is the only one which leads to certain 
results, and it is now no longer an untrodden path, since the late 
investigations of British, German, and Scandinavian biologists and 
hydrographers already represent a fair advance in our knowledge of 
the ocean and of oceanic life. 

The Swedish Government recently issued an invitation to the 
Foreign Offices of Great Britain and other North Sea powers to take 
into consideration the desirability of a systematic international investi- 
gation of the North Atlantic and North Sea in the interests of the 
fisheries. 

This scheme is founded on the opinion that all fish-life in the 
North Atlantic, and especially the presence of the migratory fishes, 
depends upon the great currents in the upper layers of the sea, and 
the variations of the presence in these layers of the food required by 
the fishes, viz. ‘plankton,’ or organisms of animal or vegetable 
origin, floating in the water. A knowledge of these currents, and of 
the quality and quantity of the food which they contain, is necessary 
in order to determine the legislation required for the creation of a 
rational organisation of the fisheries. 

In consequence, a research ought to be made concerning the 
existing conditions, and the currents during all seasons, in the upper 
layers, between the surface and a depth of about 400 to 500 fathoms, 
as well as concerning the nature and the quantity of the ‘ plankton’ 
to be found in these layers. The best way to make the research 
would be to divide the field between the participating countries, in 
order that each country might establish a system of observations 
over a certain area of the adjoining sea, For Sweden, it would, for 
instance, be most convenient to explore the middle parts of the Baltic 
and the Skagerak. 

The necessary expenditure for a research of this kind would be 
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comparatively small for each country. The research is less difficult 
when the intention is not to explore the deepest, but only the upper 
layers; the methods actually used for the observations are also less 
complicated than previously, and, as a result of the experience 
already acquired, it is now possible to avoid useless work by concen- 
trating the observations upon essential points. Almost all the coun- 
tries on the North Sea have now—with the exception of Sweden— 
established on their coasts scientific stations and institutes to make 
observations with regard to fishing interests. 

Private associations are also found everywhere for this same 
purpose, and if all these institutions, which are now working without . 
any common plan, could be persuaded to devote part of their work to 
a great common purpose, a great part of the object pursued could 
thereby be attained. The time for the research ought to be extended 
to five years. The observations ought to continue during all seasons, 
and as a convenient date to begin, the Ist of May 1899 or 1900 
might be selected. 

The initiative step thus taken by Sweden is moreover founded on 
experience that international regulations of fishery questions can be 
founded upon scientific researeh.. I here allude to the recently 
signed convention between Sweden and Denmark in regard to the 
plaice fishery in the Kattegat. 

The Kattegat is physically as well as biologically the best in- 
vestigated sea area existent, thanks to the systematical and scientific 
research which has been made there during the last sixteen years 
by the Danish biological station under the leadership of Dr. C. G. 
Joh. Petersen. 

A short account of the method which has been adopted in this 
survey will follow here. 

In the course of the years 1883-1889 the physical conditions, as 
well as the distribution of the invertebrates, constituting the bottom 
fauna of the entire Kattegat had been investigated and mapped out 
by a commission of specialists with Dr. Petersen as their leader, on 
board the Danish ss. Hauch. 

The following chart of the Kattegat will serve to orientate the 
reader as to the situation of the fishing-grounds of the northern part 
of this area. 

The most important places for the plaice fishery are the sub- 
marine plateaus surrounding the Danish islands, Laesoe and Anholt. 

The bottom there, consisting partly of sand and partly of blue 
mud, contains abundant food for plaices and other flat fishes, who 
feed upon the shells of Mactra, Solen, Abra, &c., living on the 
bottom. 

Dr. Petersen invented a special method for estimating the quan- 
tity of fish food contained in a certain area of the bottom.’ A 

' Report of the Danish Biological Station to the Home Department VII. 1897. 
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KATTEGAT 


closer investigation showed that the amount of such animals as con- 
stitute the nourishment of flat fishes on the fishing grounds in the 
Limfjord was, although abundant, by no means inexhaustible. 

In fact, the actual result of the fishery, which in the Limfjord 
and in the Kattegat is carried on with highly effectual fishing gear, 
the plaice-seine, corroborated the conclusions of the biological 
research, viz. that the fishing-grownds of the Kattegat were already 
subject to over-fishing, in a high degree, and that a rapid decrease 
im the size of the flat fishes has been the result. 

The next question was to decide what particular restrictions 
must be introduced in order to maintain the stock of really valuable 
adult plaices in the Kattegat undiminished, with the least possible 
disturbance to the fishery. How this was achieved will be best 
understood from Dr. Petersen’s own description. 

It has been ascertained that the stock of plaices in the Kattegat 
consists of four classes of fishes, different in size and age, which we 
will denote by the group numbers I., II., III., IV. 

Group I. consist of the youngest fry (the fry of the year) which, 
after it has been hatched from the drifting (‘ pelagic’) eggs, during 
the first half-year of its life, lives close to the shore in water of less 
than two metres depth. The dotted line on chart shows the limit‘of 
the coast waters inhabited by these young flat fishes. 
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If it was permitted to catch small flat fishes within these limits, 
the consequence might be that the entire plaice fishery of the Kattegat 
would be destroyed. 

In the course of one year the fishes of Group I. acquire a size of 
5-6 centimetres. 

Group II. In the next year these fishes, which we now denote 
as Group II., emigrate to somewhat deeper waters (4-8 metres) and 
grow to the size of 8-16 centimetres. They are still too small to be 
useful as food fishes, but in the course of the third year they 
appear as: 

Group III., which is for a great part subject to catch, in so far 
that the largest members of this class, which have attained the size 
of 25 centimetres, hitherto have been considered as marketable in 
Denmark. On account of the energetic effect of the plaice-seine 
relatively few fishes of Group III. are spared until they reach the 
fourth year, when the plaices get mature, and have a much higher 
value in the market. 

Group IV., the adult plaices, are consequently few in number at 
present, in comparison to their occurrence twenty years ago. Before 
the over-fishing by means of the plaice-seine had commenced the 
individuals belonging to this group were of much larger size (7.e. at- 
tained a greater age). 

At that time there existed in the Kattegat many plaices up to 
30-60 centimetres in length, which were called ‘Hanser’ by the 
fishing population. This class of plaices is now wholly extinct in 
the Kattegat. 

The growth of the plaices in the Kattegat has been studied 
partly by counting and measuring the separate individuals of each 
catch, partly by labelling the living fishes with numbered labels. 

If the plaices caught in the Kattegat by means of the plaice- 
seine with small meshes are counted and measured, the individuals 
will be found to group about four average values corresponding to 
the groups I., II., IIL, [V. here mentioned, which constitute the 
maxima of the curve in the diagram overleaf. 

The full drawn line denotes the dimension of Group IV. at the 
the present time, and the dotted line the supposed extent of Group 
IV. twenty years ago, before the introduction of the plaice-seine. 

We infer from this that the cause of the decrease of the catch 
with regard to the size of captured fishes must be ascribed to over- 
fishing by means of the plaice-seine (and also by other fishing 
implements, but in a smaller degree). 

The detrimental effect of this fishing gear is not due to the 
catch of larve or the youngest class of plaices, which is as 
abundantly represented as ever, but to the overfishing of the plaices 
belonging to Group IIT. and the undersized individuals of Group IV., 
which, although considered to be marketable fishes, have not attained 
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the size of sufficiently valuable flat fishes. Thereby the revenue of 
the plaice fishery of the Kattegat diminishes, because the growth of 
the fishes cannot keep 
pace with the rate at 
which the fishery goes 
on, in the same manner 
as the economic revenue 
of a forest decreases if 
the wood-cutting is car- 
ried on on a larger scale 
than the growth of the 
timber permits. 

The new convention 


40cm 


Present limit of size 


between Denmark and 
Sweden regulates the 


plaice fishery by fixing 
the limit of marketable 
fish to 30 centimetres 
total length. Undersized 
plaices are not to be 
brought ashore, but 
must be thrown alive, if 
possible, into the water. 
The plaices taken up by 
means of the plaice- 
_ Seine are not injured in 
any way, as is the case 
in the trawling fishery, and can consequently be set at liberty 
again. Thus it may happen that a number of fishes will be 
repeatedly caught by the plaice-seine and liberated, but no under- 
sized fishes are taken away, and the average value of the catch will 
considerably increase after the introduction of the 30 centimetres 
limit. Thereby the future maintenance of the stock of plaices in 
the Kattegat is warranted. As many fishes as can live on this area 
are allowed to grow there until they acquire the proper size, and 
there is little probability of their escaping from being caught when 
they have attained that size on account of the intensive fishery. 
This is probably the first case in existence where an international 
legislation regarding fishery matters is based on scientific research. 
There can be no doubt that this is the only way for us to find a 
remedy against the impending ruin of the fisheries of the North Sea 
area by over-fishing. Blindfold legislation in fishery matters, /.¢. 
legislation which is not based upon thoroughly investigated facts, 
will be utterly inefficacious. 
It is, for instance, a commonly accepted opinion, that the eggs 
and larve of the useful fishes ought to be protected against destruc- 
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tion, and that the fishery should be prohibited at those places, and 
at that time of the year when the spawning takes place. Such is 
the leading principle of every rational fish-culture in lakes, ponds, &c. 
and there is every reason to believe that it will, in many cases, even 
hold good in sea fishery. In the northern Kattegat, however, it 
would be utterly useless to lay restrictions of this kind upon the 
plaice fishery with regard to the eggs and larvie, since careful 
scientific investigation has shown that the plaices which habitate 
the northern Kattegat are not spawned there, but probably outside 
the Kattegat, in other parts of the North Sea (most probably off the 
English coast), whence they are drifted eastwards with the surface 
currents of the North Sea, recently studied by Scandinavian hydro- 
graphic observations as well as by the float experiments of the Scottish 
Fishery Board. 

Another remarkable success of the scientific inquiry into the 
biology of the plaice is the transplanting of young plaices, which 
is now practised in the interior basins or lochs of the Limfjord. 
The plaices do not spawn in this fjord, but their growth is con- 
siderable. 

Experiments have shown that young plaices of 18-22 centimetres, 
caught and marked in April, reached an average length of 33-35 
centimetres in October when transplanted into these inner parts of the 
Limfjord, probably on account of the abundance of fish food there. 
{n the outer western compartment of the Limfjord, the Nissum Bred- 
ning, there is a steady immigration of young plaices (belonging to 
Groups I. and II.) from the North Sea through the Tybordén Channel, 
where they, however, cannot grow large on account of the excessive 
number of individuals compared with the store of food. When these 
young plaices are caught and transported to the inner parts of the 
fjord (which can be effected at a cost of 1 or 2 dre for each plaice) 
they will be worth 25 to 30 Gre seven or eight months afterwards. 
Of course, all plaices thus transplanted in the spring are caught in 
the autumn by means of the plaice-seine, and the fishing population 
of the Limfjord in this manner already earns several thousand crowns 
yearly, although this transplantation as yet has been practised only 
on a comparatively small scale on account of certain legal prerogatives 
which remain to be regulated. 


But the living conditions of the various species of useful fishes 
are manifold, and will be found to be highly different for fishes in- 
habiting the bottom, like the plaices or other flat fishes, and migratory 
fishes, such as mackerels, herrings, coda, &c. They will be found 
different for prey fishes, or those who feed upon the shells and worms 
«ec, of the bottom clay, and for those whose nourishment consists of 
the freely floating plankton organisms of the upper water layers. 
For this important group of fishes, to which belong, for instance, the 
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herrings, the sprat, the sardines, &c., the sea currents, the physical 
condition of the sea-water with regard to salinity and temperature, 
and the quality and quantity of the swimming fish food, i.e. the 
microscopic animals and alge, which constitute the ‘plankton,’ so 
called by Heckel, are of such vital importance, that we have good 
grounds to believe that the great migrations of the herrings are 
wholly dependent upon these circumstances. 

The Prince of Monaco suggests that the disappearance of the 
sardines from the French coast may be due to changes of tempera- 
ture in the water. 

These fishes live on very low organisms of minute size called 
Peridinia, the habits of which are probably largely influenced by 
temperature. In investigations on the sardine, made off the 
Spanish coast by the collaborators of the Prince of Monaco, MM. 
Pouchet and De Guerne found in the intestine of a single fish a 
number of Peridinia which might be estimated at twenty millions, 
without counting those in the stomach and cesophagus. Now this 
genus Peridinia, although widely spread over all parts of the ocean, 
where the different sub-species are characteristic for the Gulf 
Stream, the Arctic area, &c. occur in greatest abundance as con- 
stituents of the neritic plankton (‘ Tripos’ plankton), or the plankton of 
the coastal region of the European side of the Atlantic—for instance, the 
Bay of Biscay, the Channel, and the North Sea in summer and autumn. 
There is in the later part of the summer a trend of the Gulf Stream 
towards the Channel and the North Sea region, and the same impact 
from side of the oceanic surface water, which heaps the food of the 
sardines, the ‘Tripos’ plankton, against the coast of France and 
Spain, a little later in the year sends a warm current of coastal water 
laden with rich neritic plankton, accompanied by numerous herring 
shoals as far as into Kattegat. The arrival of the immense shoals of 
winter herring in November—January in Skagerak is due to another 
influence, viz. to an invasion by the Polar current from the east side 
of Greenland upon the Gulf Stream area in the Norwegian Sea in the 
cold season, which renders great parts of this sea uninhabitable during 
the winter months and compels the herrings to seek refuge either in 
the Norwegian fjords or into Skagerak. To such an encroachment 
of the water from the Arctic side of the Norwegian Sea upon the 
warm Gulf Stream water of its eastern side seems also to be due 
the enormous accumulation of the codfishes in January-February 
towards the spawning grounds inside Lofoten* and the Norwegian 

2 The vicissitudes of the great cod fishery of Newfoundland are most likely due 
to similar causes, viz. the conflict of two great oceanic currents of different origin. 
Another fishery of high economic importance is the herring fishery with drift-nets in 
the North Sea, east of Shetland and Scotland, which begins in May or June and ends 
in August. This fishery is also liable to great variations from one year to another. 


It seems not unlikely that the key to this intricate problem lies in the varying con- 
ditions of the sea NE. and E. of the Faeroe islands, where the meeting of the Gulf 
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coast. Where there is no such external force in action the cods 
spawn, not crowded into compact shoals, but in widely spread order, 
as was found to be the case in the North Sea by the German expedi- 
tion under Hensen and Apstein in February, March, and April 1895. 
It is strange to think that the physical and biologic state of the most 
important fishery districts of the world are so imperfectly studied, 
while fantastic enterprises to reach the North Pole are started yearly. 
How little do we know at present of the condition of the ocean 
during the greatest part of the year! 

Hitherto nearly all exploring work, biologic as well as oceano- 
graphic, has been restricted to the summer months, and we are 
consequently accustomed to judge the state of the North Atlantic in 
winter from charts and soundings made in July and August. 

Nothing can, however, be more erroneous, since recent Swedish 
and British researches have shown that great changes take place in 
spring and in autumn, so that the state of the northern part of the 
Atlantic is entirely altered in the cold season of the year. 

In the winter the already mentioned great invasion of the Arctic 
stream upon the Gulf Stream area of the Norwegian Sea takes place, 
and the great western parts of the, ocean, which in spring and summer 
are found teeming with animalic and vegetal plankton, in the cold 
season become barren and void of life, while an accumulation of 


marine organisms, both plankton and fishes, takes place towards the 
European side of the Norwegian Sea and North Sea. 

A few years of a systematically organised international survey will 
serve to clear up the mystery of the migrations of these fishes, and 
teach us when and where international restrictions upon the fisheries 
must be accepted in order to counteract the impending ruin of the 
North Sea fishery by over-fishing. 


O. PETTERSSON. 


Stream with the eastern branch of the Arctic current takes place. A few years’ 
systematic investigation at the night time (i.e. in the months of March and April) in 
connection with a similar, research of the Norwegian Channel would possibly dispel 
the apparent mystery of this question. 

In the Skagerak the herring in autumn appears with a warm undercurrent of 
water from the Norwegian Channel, and in February or March vanishes when this 
relatively warm water of the deeper layers is replaced by the cold and fresh efiiuvies 
from the Kattegat and Baltic. 
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THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION 


Tae National Association for the Prevention of Consumption and 
other Forms of Tuberculosis has made a noble and touching appeal 
to the people of this country to join with the medical profession in 
an endeavour to prevent and ultimately suppress the most prevalent 
and fatal of human diseases. This appeal has been most cordially 
responded to, and the subject evidently at the present moment 
largely occupies the public mind. Co-operation between the pro- 
fession and the laity is an essential condition of success. This co- 
operation must be intelligent, and this intelligence must be educated 
and wisely directed. It is at all times easier to excite than to 
control and direct popular movements, especially one in which there 
is so much which appeals to the emotional as distinguished from the 
scientific aspects of the question. It is therefore incumbent on those 
members of the profession concerned in the promotion of this great 
national work to be precise and explicit in stating their views. 
Evidently, certain erroneous impressions have taken possession of 
the public mind, which should, if possible, be corrected without 
delay, and one of which indeed has in my experience already led to 
disastrous results. It is stated with confidence that exposure to 
fresh air will alone and with certainty cure consumption in every 
stage and in every form; that this treatment is quite a new depar- 
ture in medicine—a revelation and a discovery; that it is only in 
certain sanatoria in Germany, due to private enterprise notably at 
Falkenstein, that this so-called open-air treatment has been and is 
carried out successfully ; and that the medical men of this country, 
especially those engaged in the treatment of consumption, have 
lagged behind their Continental brethren, not only in their know- 
ledge of tuberculosis, but also in its treatment. There is no 
difficulty in showing that these views are altogether erroneous and 
misleading. If we examine the treatment at Goerbersdorf in Silesia, 
the largest and first established of the German sanatoria, we find 
that the patients are freely exposed to the open air, but that greater 
importance is attached to the so-called ‘forced feeding,’ which con- 
sists there in trying in every way by example and precept to get the 
patients to take as large an amount of strong nourishing food as they 
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possibly can, in five substantial meals daily, and great importance is 
attached to regularly graduated exercise in the extensive grounds, 
Dr. Brehmer, its founder, and long its chief physician, insisting on 
the importance of the up-grade of the incline on starting, and the 
down-grade for the return, Dr. Dettweiller, of Falkenstein, urging the 
opposite view, that the start should be down hill and the return on 
the rise! On another question authorities differ. While some 
expatiate on the beneficial ‘scavenging ’ effect of free exposure of the 
person to strong winds, Brehmer asserts, on the contrary, ‘ wind is a 
veritable poison for the consumptive.’ 

At Falkenstein, near Homburg, forced feeding is also a leading 
feature in the treatment, but is not insisted on so much as at Goer- 
bersdorf, and more rest in the open air than exercise is demanded. 
In both sanatoria, practically unlimited milk is supplied from their 
own dairies. It is important to note that in neither of these institu- 
tions is it claimed that in all cases these two methods alone suffice 
for treatment. On the contrary, in his recent work describing the 
German consumptive sanatoria, Dr. von Jaruntowsky,' formerly for 
five years assistant to Dr. Brehmer at Goerbersdorf, in his recent 
most valuable work on ‘ Sanatoria for Consumptives,’ after referring 
to Aeration and Feeding (the Hygienic-Dietetic Method), as the best 
for general treatment, says: ‘ Passing now to the special or symptoma- 
tic treatment, like every other disease characterised by dangerous 
symptoms, so also consumption, with its numerous and often 
unaccountable symptoms, requires strict clinical treatment. And 
to this end the sanatorium with its various appliances offers the best 
means.’ Accordingly we find a large proportion of the patients in 
the sanatoria, refractory to the healing influences of fresh air, rest, 
and diet alone, placed under the usual drugs adapted to relieve their 
symptoms—fever, night sweats, cough, hemorrhage, dyspepsia, &e. 
In the characteristic fever commencing with chill, ‘the patient may 
have to be sent to bed early in a well-warmed room with closed 
windows.’ ‘In the case of fever occurring suddenly after catching 
cold, the patient should be sent to bed immediately and made to 
sweat freely, and kept for some days in a well-ventilated room, wine and 
phenacetin being used at the same time ;’ again, ‘one must make 
more use of antipyretics if fresh air, ice, and wine do not act suffi- 
ciently,’ and ‘ patients in the last stages of disease had much better 
remain in bed in a well-ventilated room.’ I think these quotations 
from the recently published work of an author of such repute and 
special knowledge at once dispose of the absurd idea that fresh air 
alone will cure consumption. The therapeutic influence of exposure 
to fresh air, like that of climate, is slow in operation, and the 
intensity of symptoms especially in the frequent pyrexial states of 


1 Translated by Dr. C. Clifford Beale, of the Victoria Park Consumptive Hospital. 
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the disease cannot wait, but must be treated on general medical 
principles. The efficacy of open-air life as a remedy in consumption 
is as old as the father of medicine, Hippocrates, himself, and re- 
commended by him to be obtained by resort to climates where out- 
door life was more possible. Celsus and also Aretzus strongly 
recommended the open-air life at sea. Pliny sent two of his con- 
sumptive freedmen to the mountains for the benefit of the sunshine 
and the odour of the pine forests, which Galen, the great Roman 
physician, also advised, with abundance of milk. Indeed, there 
never was in the history of medicine any time that these beneficial or 
rather curative influences were not appreciated, although certainly 
not to the extent they have more recently attained since the nature 
of consumption has been more fully understood. In later times the 
teaching, among many others, of Professor Hughes Bennett of 
Edinburgh, of Dr. Henry Bennett of London and Mentone, of 
Dr. C. B. Williams of London, and of that original thinker the 
late Dr. MacCormac of Belfast, was all strongly in favour of the 
hygienic treatment of consumption. Dr. Brehmer undoubtedly has 
the merit of first systematising and combining the open-air treatment 
with enforced diet, and showing how much general treatment, 
carried out on rational principles, could accomplish. His establish- 
ment at Goerbersdorf was founded in 1854, and has been followed 
by many other similar institutions, more or less modifying the 
parent teaching, both in Germany and elsewhere. But up till quite 
recently no attempt has been made on the Continent to provide like 
resorts for the necessitous. In England, on the other hand, this 
position is reversed. No private sanatoria have existed until quite 
lately, and then only of the most limited and domestic character ; 
but consumptive hospitals for the poor and needy have existed for 
long periods, and to them very probably is due the remarkable decrease 
in deaths from phthisis that has taken place in England since a date 
corresponding to their establishment, to which attention has been drawn 
by Continental authorities. Among the principal Consumptive Hospitals 
are :—Brompton, founded in 1841, 321 beds; Victoria Park in 1848, 
164 beds; North London in 1860, 75 beds; the City Road Hospital 
in 1863, 75 beds ; and the Royal National Hospital, Ventnor, in 1869, 
138 beds. The latter differs essentially from the other English 
hospitals in advantages of climate, locality, and in the structural 
arrangements having been originally designed for the purpose of 
obtaining the utmost possible exposure to open air and sunshine as 
a fundamental principle in the treatment. In all respects it com- 
pares favourably with any of the Continental sanatoria, notably Fal- 
kenstein, which suffers to a great extent from faulty structural 
arrangements in its earlier buildings, which involve and indeed ex- 
plain the necessity for annexes designed for freer and more direct 
ventilation. The medical staffs of these several hospitals above 
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named, will yield to none in technical education, competence, and 
devotion to their particular speciality, and they endeavour, with all 
the resources at their disposal, to evolve and carry out a rational 
eclectic system of treatment, including all that their knowledge, 
experience, and study of other methods enable them to select. This 
difference in the class of institutions for the treatment of consump- 
tion in the two countries is due really to the differences of national 
character and habits. The well-to-do Englishman will not, in his 
own country at least, submit to the discipline which is imperative in 
these sanatoria—exclusive, reserved, insular, he resents the restraints 
of such an environment, and few only can reconcile themselves to 
the régime. This is the reason that in England, with medicinal © 
waters many as potent as any of their class on the Continent, the re- 
gimen and restraints necessary in diet and habits for their healing 
powers being realised have never been submitted to as they are on 
the Continent, where nevertheless English people congregate annu- 
ally in increasing numbers. The Germans, on the other hand, seem 
to adapt themselves naturally to the sanatoria life with all its re- 
straints and self-denial, and at the same time it is to be remembered 
that the country is too poor yet to spend munificent sums in build- 
ing and maintaining public hospitals on the English scale, for the 
relief of the consumptive poor. 

Comparisons in vague terms have been made between the results 
of treatment in Continental sanatoria and hospitals for tuberculosis 
in this country. The statistical method is of course the appropriate 
one to decide this question, but to be exact the modes of designating 
and classifying the various categories of cases as regards their stage 
of disease would require to be identical. This not being so, only 
approximate results can be derived from the figures available. I 
have- before me the statistics of most of the Continental sanatoria, 
but I shall select only those of three, Falkenstein, Goerbersdorf, and 
Reiboldsgriin, as they are fuller and more complete, to compare 
with those of the Royal National Hospital at Ventnor, where the 
details of every case, with a graphic diagram of the pulmonary con- 
dition, have been carefully recorded in no less than 16,951 cases 
since 1870. The difference in the medical state, as regards stage of 
disease, of the patients attending this hospital is very marked and 
very unfavourable to the comparison—hardly 1 per cent. of the 
patients admitted were in the Ist stage, whereas at Goerbersdorf 
they amounted to 27°62 per cent. Again, the physical condition, 
also, of the patients on admission is very different—seeking as they 
do the benefits of the charity after a long struggle with poverty 
and disease—compared with the well-to-do who resort to the foreign 
Sanatoria. Then again, as regards classification, those designated 
“Cured,’ or ‘Nearly Cured’ in the sanatoria correspond practically to the 
‘ Restored ’ and ‘ Improved ’ categories of the Royal National Hospital. 
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These figures speak for themselves, and show conclusively 
that the results of the eclectic treatment at that hospital, which con- 
sists in the freest exposure to fresh air and sunshine, a judiciously 
adapted diet, together with such therapeutic aids as the symptoms 
of each case may from time to time demand, compare most favourably 
with the other institutions under consideration. 

It may be noted in connection with the question of diet that no less 
than 76°99 per cent. of the patients at the Royal National Hospita) 
gained weight without any forced feeding, but asthe result of carefu) 
attention to general health with a simple, ample, and suitable dietary. 
In 1896 out of a total of 676 cases no less than 524 gained, of which 
the average gain was 6 lbs. 3°97 ozs., while 32 of these gained over 
1 stone. In 1898, 583 out of 711 patients in ten weeks gained on 
an average over 7 lbs. each, of which number 56 patients gained over 
1 stone each ; and last year 576 out of a total of 717 gained on an 
average 6 lbs. 8°20zs., 38 patients over 14lbs., one scaling no less 
than 28}1lbs. The very meagre details available from Nordrach 
show that 90 per cent. of the cases were not cured as stated by Mr. 
Gibson in last month’s Review, but that 30 per cent. only belonged 
to that category, the remaining 65 per cent. merely figuring as 
‘ Ameliorations.’ With respect to gaining weight as the result of 
forced feeding, on which that gentleman lays so much stress as one 
of the leading features of treatment at Nordrach, it is notorious that 
many patients break down under the ordeal, and the weight gained 
under pressure is often as rapidly lost, only a seriously damaged 
digestive apparatus being the result. The statistics of weight at the 
Royal National Hospital prove that forced feeding is absolutely 
unnecessary ; it is unnatural, therefore unphysiological ; it is utterly 
wasteful, and is in the highest degree injurious if not dangerous im 
acute stages of the disease. Mr. Gibson’s experience at Nordrach 
would have been as valuable as it is interesting had not the perhaps 
pardonable enthusiasm of a grateful beneficiary obscured the memory 
and given rein to his imagination. He had, as the result of sound 
medical advice, evidently well advanced on the road to recovery, im 

that, for three months before he left Ireland, he was able to dispose 
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of ‘more than half a gallon of milk daily’ as an item in his diet. 
At Nordrach he was also equal to the strain of forced diet, returning 
exactly in the condition of an athlete in training. This now enables 
him to dispense with umbrellas and greatcoats, and with impunity to 
get ducked to the skin twice a day, and sit in his wet clothes until 
they dry; but, quite apart from mere considerations of comfort and 
economy, the practice is surely not to be recommended to the general 
public, who for the most part are very rarely in ‘condition’ to run 
such a risk. Mr. Gibson says: ‘ Here are the features of the cure : 
nourishment, rest, and fresh air. Of the three the over-feeding is by 
far the most important, for it is conceivable that a cure might be 
effected by this means alone, which could never be accomplished 
by fresh air and rest only.’ Surely, if this is the case, why take 
the temperature four times a day? Why require to receive a visit 
from the doctor three times a day? Why, if over-feeding alone 
suffices, should it be necessary to be ordered ‘to bed, to lie on a 
couch, to sit outside, or to go fora long ora short walk’? Why, 
indeed, should it be necessary to go to Nordrach or from one’s home 
at all? ‘Training as a chemist’ does not seem to qualify any one 
to speak authoritatively, much less dictatorially, on the subject of a 
disease that demands training very different from that of the chemist. 
He certainly is not justified in saying ‘that from his own case he 
knows more about this disease than most scientists could possibly 
know by theory.’ ‘Most scientists’ do not ‘know by theory.’ 
Scientific medical men do make use of theory, but as one only of the 
recognised modes of directing practical studies. People stricken with 
acute consumption do not consult theoretical scientists—perhaps 
Mr. Gibson has had this unusual experience. And again, he is not 
the only man who has had the sad opportunity of knowing his own 
case ; many medical men, the present writer himself, being among the 
number. One of the most romantic incidents in medical biography 
is the experience of two (one of them certainly the greatest of 
specialists in consumption) whose names have already been mentioned 
—Professor Hughes Bennett and Dr. Henry Bennett. The latter, in 
the full tide of professional prosperity in another branch of medicine, 
was stricken with acute phthisis. He hurried to Edinburgh and 
received his sentence from Professor Bennett, to give up all in town 
and retire to the Riviera, which he did permanently, and it is well 
known with what success. But, with the irony of fate, thirty years 
later, Hughes Bennett, now himself a victim to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, went to join his whilom patient in Mentone. 

Mr. Gibson’s emphatic affirmation, that consumption is not a fata) 
disease, is quite unnecessary, as even ‘theoretical scientists’ have 
always held that opinion. Carswell, the greatest scientific physician 
of his time, says: ‘ Pathological anatomy has perhaps never afforded 
stronger evidence of the curability of a disease than in the case of 
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phthisis.’ The post-mortem investigations of many observers, both 
in this country and on the Continent, prove that spontaneous cure of 
consumption occurs in from one-third to one-fourth of all adults dying 
after the age of forty years. When the body of the late Emperor of 
Russia, who died of another quite different disease, was examined, a 
scar was found at the apex of the right lung indicating a former seat 
of tubercular disease, that had run its course unrecognised from 
the first stage to the last. What with Mr. Gibson’s ‘ watching 
for three years the blind gropings after the truth of the most 
learned scientists in this country,’ and his ‘ watching the half-truths 
they have not discovered—but been driven by Continental scientists 
to acknowledge, and the wrong positions they have taken up, while 
all the time thousands were dying who might have been saved, 
and’ he ‘ could keep silence no longer,’ it is difficult to take him 
altogether seriously, nor would it have been considered necessary 
to do so but for the fact that if such inaccurate and irresponsible 
statements are allowed under the egis of this Review to pass 
uncontradicted they are certain to do infinite harm at a time when 
public interest has been so strongly excited and people are every- 
where seeking information. 

Two important questions now present themselves for considera- 
tion: 1st, What medical knowledge is necessary on the part of the 
laity ? and 2nd, What are the means to be employed for the preven- 
tion of consumption and other forms of tuberculosis ? 

Previous to 1882, when Koch first announced his famous dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacillus, the treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis had been to a large extent modified by anticipation, for the 
theory of a bacterial origin of tuberculosis had for some years been 
maintained, but actual knowledge of the disease was still largely 
theoretical, and its treatment correspondingly speculative or em- 
pirical. The immediate result of Koch’s investigations was the 
proof of two points in what scientists call the natural -history of 
consumption: Ist, and by far the most important in all its bearings, 
that pulmonary tuberculosis (the correct name) is an infectious 
disease ; and 2nd, that it is not an hereditary malady, or at least 
that heredity plays only a secondary or more correctly an indirect 
role in its dissemination. We are now in a position to maintain 
the opinion that persons who inherit a certain type of constitution 
or diathesis—the strumous—are more predisposed to become 
infected. They do not inherit the disease, but only a constitution 
involving greater liability. Individuals of this type are usually 
large-jointed, with clear transparent, veined skin, blue eyes, and 
fair hair shading to red, auburn, and chestnut. Their tissues 
generally are lacking in firmness, and the lymphatic glands and 
absorbent ducts are largely developed, and probably facilitate from 
their size and activity the absorption of the infective material from 
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both §§ without, particularly those of the neck, the bacilli entering through 
re of the follicles of the tonsils, then passing down through the cervical 
ying chain of glands and the lymphatic vessels into the chest. In 
or of young children especially, the lymphatics of the abdominal cavity 





convey the bacilli through the walls of the intestines to the perito- 
neum or lining membrane, the glands themselves become enor- 
mously involved in the general condition which was popularly called 
consumption of the bowels, or medically tabes mesenterica, now known 
as abdominal tubercle. This form of tuberculosis is almost always 
caused by infected milk,’ and adults apparently are nearly immune 
tothis form of the disease. From the abdomen the lymphatic vessels 
may convey the infective material to the membranes of the brain, 
causing tubular meningitis, popularly known as ‘ water on the brain.’ 
In the adult there is occasionally seen a secondary infection of this 
form, by bacilli carried by the lymphatics from the primary seat of 
tuberculosis in the lungs. 

It is strange that the belief in the infectious nature of consump- 


























en tion should have always widely prevailed, especially among the lower 
ry- orders in Southern Italy. This is probably a long-descended tradition 
of classic times when the vast crowded city populations of the pen- 
a- insula must have been terribly scourged by this dread disease. 
he The determination of the infective nature of consumption and 
n- the conditions of its activity constitute by far the most important 
results of Koch’s investigations, more especially in relation to public 
s- health, since it is from a knowledge of the conditions under which 
[- the infective properties of the bacilli become effective, that indica- 
e tions are furnished as to the means and measures by which the 
n tubercular disease thus produced, is to be effectively prevented. 
The principal facts to be remembered are : 
‘ Ist. That consumption is a conditionally infectious disease, 
; due to aspecific micro-organism. 


2nd. That the tubercle bacillus is the essential infective 


element. 
Srd. That this microbe is contained in the sputum of 


affected persons. 

4th. That therefore the sputum must be regarded and 
treated as the vehicle of infection. 

5th. That the bacillus retains its vitality when dried, for 
unascertained periods, and at low temperatures, but 
its activity is destroyed above 42°C. by free exposure 
to fresh air, by bright sunlight in a few minutes, 
and by the usual antiseptics. 

6th. That the bacilli do not seem to be exhaled with the 

breath. 


* Tuberculous cows can most probably convey infection through milk only if the 
udder or teats are affected by tubercular ulcerations, 
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The tubercle bacillus and other micro-organisms are recognised his a 
under the microscope by the difference in their power of taking up and mo 
colouring matter as compared with the other minute histological expect 
elements present in the same medium. Although consumption isa the per 
communicable disease, it differs materially from other contagious ceptacl 
diseases, such as small-pox, scarlatina, or even enteric fever, in that and th 
it is only conditionally infective—certain conditions must be present able on 
before the infective element, the bacillus, can initiate the morbid not be 
process. wh detail : 
These conditions are : should 
Ist. The existence of a predisposed type of constitution, § and st 

or an acquired state of lowered vitality. The | 

2nd. Access to the lungs with their narrow, well-guarded & before 
portal. shoulc 

3rd. The pulmonary tissue must be degraded to a lowered J quent 
vitality, either by mal-nutrition, or previous catarrhal J§ expos 

or other inflammatory attacks. as poi 

4th. The tubércle bacilli must have access to this favourable J patie 

soil by inhalation or otherwise, but almost invariably servic 

the former. wash 

It is these ascertained conditions that furnish the indications ; 
for prevention (prophylaxis). We recognise that tuberculosis is ably 
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essentially parasitic in nature and form, and that it obeys the well- 
known laws of parasitism. This classification was formulated by the 
present writer in 1887 at the Washington ‘Meeting of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress.* It was pointed out by way of illustration 
that in a garden, a parterre of rosebushes, planted apparently under 














precisely the same conditions of soil, locality, &c., would perhaps wut 
sooner or later show here and there one or more bushes evidently not i. 
thriving like their fellows, feeble in growth, thin and pale in foliage, a 
and poor in flower. On examination they are found infested with the 
green fly or some form of parasite ; remove the latter as often as you ad 
may, they will always return to the sickly ones, but not to their more os 
robust companions. The latter do not furnish the degraded devita- da 
lised tissues on which alone the parasites can batten. The delicate | 
trees need more air and sunshine, their roots require opening out into is 
looser and richer soil, and when this is done the plant takes on a th 
healthier life, and no vermin will now assail its luxuriant growth. 
This parallel illustrates in outline the essential elements of infec- . 
tion, cure, and prevention in tubercular disease. * 
Pulmonary consumption being then a recognised infectious : 
disease, what steps for its prevention should be taken: (1) by the 4 
individual; (2) by the community? This resolves itself into a joint : 
question of hygiene, personal and public. ¢ 


% Transactions, vol. iv. p. 26. 
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I. Personal precautions. These refer to the individual as well as 
his immediate environment. The disposal of the sputum is the first 
and most essential of all the precautions. The patient should always 
expectorate into a covered vessel, or in a spittoon flask carried about 
the person, both containing some efficient antiseptic solution. The re- 
ceptacle should be emptied twice a day, well washed in boiling water, 
and the contents incinerated. Open spittoons or cups are objection- 
ableon many accounts. Handkerchiefs or other such materials should 
not be used to receive sputum. Strict personal cleanliness in every 
detail is imperative. Neither respirators nor so-called chest-protectors 
should be worn. The whole body should be bathed every morning 
and sponged every evening with tepid or cold water, salt if possible. 
The hands should be washed and nails brushed in hot water 
before meals. The hair and nails should be cut close, and the face 
should be clean shaven. The body and bed-linen should be fre- 
quently changed, the blankets, quilts, and body clothes should be 
exposed to sunlight and fresh air as frequently and for as long a time 
as possible. All clothing should be disinfected before washing. The 
patient should not be kissed on the mouth. Separate table and 
service requisites should be kept for the patient and separately 
washed. 

As regards his immediate environment, the patient should invari- 
ably occupy a separate bed and room, the windows of the latter 
should never be closed, the bodily heat being maintained rather by 
sufficient bed-clothes, especially ventilated eider-down quilts, than by 
artificial heat. When the rooms are unoccupied, both doors and 
windows should be kept open. No bed-curtains, valances, window- 
curtains, or any draperies that can be dispensed with, should be per- 
mitted. The floors should be sparingly covered by one or more rugs 
—preferably Japanese mats, so as to be easily removed, and they 
should be thoroughly beaten and exposed as much and frequently as 
possible to air and sunlight. The walls of the rooms should be dis- 
tempered, or oil-painted preferably, to permit of their being frequently 
washed down. The absence of cornices and other ledges on which 
dust may collect is desirable, and all dusting should be done with 
damp cloths. The floor should be varnished and similarly treated. 

II. Public precautions. These open up a subject far too extensive 
to be referred to here except in the merest outline. It includes 
the consideration of the following questions : 

1. Whether and what special legislation is desirable or necessary. 
2. Notification—as in the case of the infectious diseases already 
scheduled. 3. Inspection by the local authority of houses occupied 
by consumptives. 4. Disinfection of such houses. 5, The systematic 
dissemination, by circular or otherwise, of simple rules of health, 
especially with reference to diet and cleanliness of house and person. 
6. The systematic teaching in schools of cleanly habits and the 
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elementary rules of health. 7. Expectorating in public places, rail- 
way carriages, and other public conveyances, should be forbidden 
under penalty. The same rule ought also to be strictly enforced in 
all government premises, banks, mercantile and other offices, shops, 
mills, manufactories, workshops, &c. 8. The appointment of qualified 
medical men in every populous centre, to whom suspected consump- 
tives—that is, persons having cough and expectoration—should be 
sent by their relatives or employers for examination, and, if pro- 
nounced infected, advised as to subsequent treatment. 9. The 
isolation of consumptives from other patients in all hospitals, and 
the provision of special sanatoria by the authorities in suitable 
localities for their separate treatment. This might involve the 
erection of different hospitals for the reception of hopeful cases, or 
advanced and hopeless respectively. 10. Further stringency as to 
measures directed to maintaining purity of milk supply, involving 
the possible necessity of permitting only the sale of sterilised milk, 
except where the supply can be ascertained to come from an uncon- 
taminated source, such as dairies where the cows are put periodically 
to the tuberculin test. 

It will be seen from the considerations here submitted what a 
great work the National Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis has undertaken, and what grave responsibilities such a task 


involves. The combined efforts, with or without Parliamentary 
legislation, of the people of all classes, with all the resources of 
medical science will be necessary for success, and it is satisfactory to 
know that, if the movement should fail to accomplish all that it 
contemplates, yet so far as it succeeds it will have, to that extent 
at least, reduced the widespread and fatal ravages of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


J. G. SinctatR CoGHILL, M.D. 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 1N FRANCE 


One of the greatest French political thinkers has expressed the 
opinion that in dealing with the press no mean was to be found 
between the complete absence of effective restraint and the total loss 
of independence. 

En matiére de presse [wrote De Tocqueville'] il n’y a certainement pas de 
milieu entre la servitude et la licence. Pour recueillir les biens inestimables 
qu'assure la liberté de la presse, il faut savoir se soumettre aux maux inévitables 
quelle fait naitre. Vouloir obtenir les uns en échappant aux autres, c’est se livrer 
i l'une de ces illusions dont se bercent d’ordinaire les nations malades. 


Our own more fortunate experience has not borne out this gloomy 
view ; no one in his senses would suggest that the English press 
was not sufficiently free, yet the legal limits within which it moves 
are, for practical purposes, clear and well defined. In France, on 
the other hand, there have been repeated oscillations between the 
extremes of freedom and repression, but no sure resting-place has yet 
been found. During the existing agitation the law has proved wholly 
powerless to check the floods of libels and outrages which have been 
poured forth day by day, and have played so large a part in exaspera- 
ting public feeling and arresting for a time the march of justice. 
The best framed law may break down when a gust of popular passion 
invades the jury box and carries all before it, but the failure of the 
existing law is no new thing, and it is to be seen not so much in 
individual miscarriages of justice as in the unwillingness of the 
injured to apply for its protection. No Englishman can read any of 
the more violent Paris organs for a few days together without asking 
himself whether there is any libel lawin France. Over here, too, the 
question has often been put of late, whether there is no method of 
repressing the outrages with which the highest court of the country 
has been repeatedly assailed. Under these circumstances, it may not be 
without interest to inquire into the causes which have led to this state 
of things, more especially as the French law regarding press offences 
proceeds, at least as to the main lines, on English principles, and as 
its failure is to some extent attributable to differences in the national 
temperaments. It would not, perhaps, be safe to base any general 


1 De la Démocratie en Amérique, Vol. ii. p. 21. 
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conclusions on the recent prosecution of M. Zola for libelling a court 
martial, or on the pending proceedings against M. Urbain Gohier for 
libelling the whole army and navy, for they are too exceptional in 
their nature. But they have excited great interest in this country, 
and the proposed inquiry will explain the legal provisions on which 
they are based. 

Three theories as to the relation of the law and the press have 
found some measure of support in France.? The first maintains that 
newspapers have no power whatever to do mischief, and that therefore 
they should be wholly free from legal restraints and liabilities. This 
theory, which is opposed to the common knowledge of mankind and 
has probably never found any civilised Government to act upon it, 
may be dismissed at once. The second theory maintains that news- 
papers have such exceptional powers of mischief, and are so likely to 
make use of them, that special laws should be passed for their restraint. 
This theory has gained the upper hand at one time or another during 
almost every régime which has ever governed France, and perhaps 
was most thoroughly applied during the Second Empire. No news- 
paper could then be founded until permission had been obtained and 
heavy security given to meet possible claims and penalties. Every 
article had to be signed by the writer, and the paper was liable to be 
suspended or suppressed, not only by judicial sentence, but also by 
administrative action. All these provisions have been swept away, and 
their only surviving influence is to be seen in the violence of reaction 
towards unrestrained licence which they provoked. The third theory— 
that writers in newspapers should neither enjoy greater impunity nor 
incur greater liabilities than other people—is the theory of the English 
law, and has been followed in the Law of 1881 by which the French 
press is at present governed. 


The liberty of the press [Blackstone wrote*] consists in laying no previous 
restraints upon publications, and not in freedom from censure of criminal matter 
when published. Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay what statements 
he pleases before the public; to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the press; 
but if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the con- 
sequences of his own temerity. 


To speak more precisely, journalists, like other people, if they 
publish treasonable or seditious or blasphemous or obscene or 
defamatory matter, or matter which amounts to contempt of court, 
are liable to be tried before a jury, except in the last case, when they 
may be fined or imprisoned by the court itself. In the case of 
defamatory libels—libels, that is to say, reflecting on the character of 
individuals—there is also the liability to a civil action for damages. 
In practice, the respectable journalist need only be on his guard 
against libels and contempt of court. Recognising the risk which 
he runs of offending unwittingly, Parliament has of late years 


® Desjardins, De la Liberté Politique dans ' Etat Moderne, Paris 1894, p. 116. 
® Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 151. 
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accorded him some slight protection not extended to other people ; 
for instance, he cannot be prosecuted criminally until the permission 
of a Judge at Chambers has first been obtained. So far as we havea 
special Press Law, it is a law of privilege for journalists, though the 
privilege is still so limited as to afford a very inadequate remedy 
against blackmailing and abusive actions. On the whole, however, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the very stringency of our libel laws has 
largely contributed to the high character of our press, just as the inade- 
quacy of the French law has been productive of an opposite result. 

The French attempt to adopt a similar régime is to be found in 
the Loi sur la Presse du 29 Juillet 1881, which, with the amending . 
laws, may be said with sufficient accuracy to constitute a codified 
law of criminal libel. The title ‘Loi sur la Presse’ is, however, a 
misnomer, seeing that it deals with criminal publications, however 
expressed, whether by word of mouth, or writing, or printing. There 
are, of course, numerous regulations applying especially to the news- 
paper press, as in our own Newspaper Libel and Registration Act, 
but, on the whole, the law of 1881 is rather what English lawyers 
would understand as a Law of Libel and Slander than a Press Law. 

Publications which are criminal are defined in Chapter IV., 
‘Des crimes et délits commis par la voie de la presse ou par 
tout autre moyen de publication.’ The first section, ‘Provocation 
aux crimes et délits,’ art. 23-25, as amended by the law of 12-13 
December 1893, includes incitements to crime which actually take 
effect, and incitements to certain crimes, such as those affecting 
the external or internal security of the State, whether they take 
effect or not ; also apology for murder, pillage, or arson, and incite- 
ments to mutiny. The second section, ‘Délits contre la chose 
publique,’ comprises insults (‘offenses’) to the President of the 
Republic, the publication of false news in bad faith which has 
led to riot (‘troublé la paix publique’), and ‘outrages aux bonnes 
meeurs’ corresponding to our obscene libel. Section 4 deals with 
public insults against foreign sovereigns and ambassadors. It would 
be easy, if necessary, to show that the offences defined in these sec- 
tions have their counterpart in our own criminal law, by which they 
are even more severely punished. Attention may, however, be confined 
exclusively to the provisions of section 3, ‘ Des délits contre les 
personnes,’ which corresponds to our own law of slander and defama- 
tory libel. Our distinction between verbal and written defamatory 
statements, libel and slander, is unknown to French law, which 
classifies offences of this kind according as they impute specific 
facts of a discreditable nature, or are confined to mere general dis- 
paragement. ‘ Diffamation,’ which involves the allegation of some 
specific fact, is defined as 
toute allégation ou imputation d’un fait qui porte atteinte i l’honneur ou a la 
considération de la personne ou du corps auquel le fait est imputé. 

Vor, XLV—No. 264 Y 
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‘Injure,’ which includes insult and general disparagement, is de- 
fined as 


toute expression outrageante, terme de mépris ou invective qui ne renferme l'impu- 
tation d’aucun fait. 


‘ Diffamation ’ and ‘ injure’ against the dead are also punishable, but 
only, art. 34, when directed against the reputation of the living— 


dans les cas ot les auteurs de ces diffamations ou injures auraient eu l’intention 
de porter atteinte 4 l’honneur ou 4 la considération des héritiers vivants. 

The punishment for ‘diffamation’ and ‘injure’ is by fine or 
imprisonment, or both; but the injured parties may intervene as 
parties civiles, and in the event of a conviction the court will award 
them damages under art. 1382 of the Code Civil. 

Tout fait quelconque de ’homme qui cause 4 autrui un dommage oblige celui 
par la faute duquel il est arrivé 4 le réparer. 

Damages under this article may also be recovered in a civil action 
without having recourse to criminal proceedings under the law of 
1881; but the civil action is not open to officials who have been 
attacked in respect of their public duties. In England, the liability to 
an action in which the jury is empowered to award exemplary damages 
forms, perhaps, the most effective restraint on the license of the 
press; but in France it is far otherwise. Not only is there no jury 
to award them, but pecuniary damages, in French eyes, afford no 
solace for wounded honour ; it is even, we are told, a point d'honneur 
with many to ask for nominal damages or none at all, at least 
where no special pecuniary damage can be shown. Nothing in 
English manners has been more adversely criticised in France 
than the old action of crim. con. and the damages now awarded 
in the Divorce Court, which, by the way, are in very many cases 
settled on the guilty wife. Respectable as is the French point of 
view, it fails to see that our law, if it cannot effect its declared 
purposes of compensating injured honour, has at least found the 
most effective means of punishing the wrong-doer, and deterring 
others from emulating him. 

Even if damages are asked for, the award made by the judges 
will usually be insignificant, while the penal sentence will only 
amount to a few days’ imprisonment and a fine of a few francs, 
which often will not fall on the really guilty parties. 

Perhaps the chief defect of the existing law is the large measure 
of impunity it extends to the newspaper press. The general principle 
of our own law is that everyone concerned in the publication ofa 
libel is liable; and, that there may be some responsible person to 
proceed against, the proprietors of every newspaper must be registered 
and the printers must put their names on every issue of the paper. 
In France, the law of 1881, art. 42, puts the primary responsibility 
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for all that appears in a newspaper on the gérant or registered 
manager, and, in default of the gérant, successively on the writer, the 
printer, and the vendor. When a gérant is forthcoming, the writer, 
the editors, and the proprietors can only be proceeded against as 
accomplices if they can be shown to have taken any active part 
in the publication; but except in the case of a writer signing his 
name to an article, like M. Zola, this responsibility is largely illusory, 
owing to the difficulties of proof. In practice, the proprietors of 
the paper, for whose profit it is conducted and upon whom the heaviest 
responsibility ought to fall, escape all criminal liability, and can only 
be made liable for damages‘ if the prosecutor can find and sue them, 
a matter in which the law affords him no assistance. Many papers 
keep a tame gérant, described as a procuwreur d prison, whose one 
duty it is to be fined and sent to prison. M. Cruppi, in a work to 
be referred to later,® describes the good-humour with which he under- 
takes the discharge of this duty, while the responsible editor, the 
writer, if the article be unsigned, and the proprietor stand about un- 
concernedly, and the haggard and anxious air of the prosecutor marks 
him out unmistakably as the real criminal. These provisions, 
adopted by a Legislature in which journalists had such powerful in- 
fluence, are rightly described by M. Cruppi as ‘ une ruse destinée a 
couvrir les vraies responsabilités,’ and constitute the greatest blot on 
the legislation of 1881. 

The law also makes most important and characteristic dis- 
tinctions, according as the offence is committed against public 
bodies or functionaries in relation to their duties ® or against private 
persons. Offences against public authorities are more heavily 
punished, are tried by a jury en cowrs d’assises instead of before judges 
only en police correctionnelle, and only in such cases is truth of the 
libel a good defence. 

The defects in the law relating to the repression of libels on 
private persons may first be dealt with. It cannot be said that the 
trial of such libels by the judges of police correctionnelle without a 
jury excites any widespread dissatisfaction, nor is there likely to 
be any demand for a change until the verdict of a French jury 
carries greater weight than at present. A far more serious defect 
is to be found in the provision that truth is no legal answer to an 
attack on private character. This is doubly unfair, first to the writer, 

* Art. 44, 

® La Cour @ Assises. Paris, 1898. 

* The public bodies enumerated in art. 30 are ‘les cours, les tribunaux, les 
armées de terre et de mer, les corps constitués et les administrations publiques.’ The 
proceedings against MM. Zola and Gohier have been taken under this article. 

The persons enumerated in art. 31 are ‘un ou plusieurs membres du ministére, 
un ou plusieurs membres de l’une ou de l’autre chambre, un fonctionnaire public, un 
dépositaire ou agent de l’autorité publique, un ministre de l'un des cultes salariés 
par l’Etat, un citoyen chargé d’un service ou d’un mandat public, temporaire ou per- 
manent, un juré ou un témoin a raison de sa déposition.’ 
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who may have been justified in making the charge in the public 
interest, and, secondly, to the person libelled, who is denied all 
chance of clearing his character by a thorough investigation. As 
was said by Prévost-Paradol in La France Nouvelle, the brilliant 
hook that heralded the downfall of the Second Empire :7 


Elle a le double tort de frapper l’écrivain qui a pu faire son devoir en disant sur 
autrui une vérité nécessatre, et de ne point réparer le dommage moral fait 4 l’honnéte 
homme calomnié, puisqu’elle interditla preuve des faits allégués par le diffamateur, 
de telle sorte que le plus honnéte et le plus vil des hommes peuvent sortir égale- 
ment de l’audience en possession d’un jugement qui punit leur diffamateur, juge- 
ment d’ailleurs bien inutile, puisqu’il établit seulement ce qui était déja connu de 
tout le monde: & savoir que l’allégation déférée au tribunal était en effet diffama- 
toire. Cet état de choses a un inconvénient si manifeste, et le tribunal réduit a 
juger dans ces termes est si impuissant 4 réparer le dommage moral fait par la 
diffamation, qu’on voit souvent les citoyens constituer, 4 cété des tribunaux officiels, 
un tribunal d’arbitres qui, sous le nom de tribunal d'honneur, admet la preuve et se 
trouve aussitét investi par 14 méme d’une autorité réparatrice 4 laquelle le tribunal 
institué par la loi ne saurait prétendre. 


Forcible as is this reasoning, French feeling is overwhelmingly the 
other way, and in the case of attacks on private character the truth of 
the charges is not only no defence, but cannot even be gone into at the 
trial. This desire to protect the scandals of private life from exposure 
is due to no unworthy motive, but to the intensity of family feeling, 


which is at once the strength and weakness of the French character, 
and which forbids the journalist to do anything which might impair 
it, even at the cost of partially restricting his usefulness. For similar 
reasons, in divorce proceedings the papers are forbidden to report 
anything but the final judgment, a system which many will think 
better than our own, for it is difficult to see what public interests are 
subserved by publishing the details of the evidence. The most 
exaggerated expression of this phase of French feeling is to be seen 
in the short-lived law of 1868, which forbade the press to publish 
any fact whatever regarding private life, whether defamatory or 
not. Even this drastic measure, it may be suspected, might be 
regarded without disfavour by some at least of those favoured beings 
among ourselves whose most ordinary actions, their comings and 
goings, teas, dinners, and suppers, are now habitually reported with 
such tedious triviality. On this question of private character our own 
law, in its practical and not too logical way, would seem to have 
arrived at a good working solution by making the truth of the libel a 
good defence in a civil action for damages, but requiring the defendant 
if criminally prosecuted to show, not only that the libel was true, but 
that its publication was for the public benefit. The wanton raking up 
of scandal would be without any pretence of public benefit ; besides, 
7 La France Nouvelle, p. 226. 


* Art. 35. There is an exception in the case of managers of businesses, ‘faisant 
publiquement appel a l’épargne ou au crédit.’ 
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such conduct is after all sufficiently guarded against by the reproba- 
tion it must excite, and by the serious responsibility of undertaking 
the burden of proof. 

If a private person has little to gain by prosecuting a newspaper 
for diffamation, or precise allegations of fact, he has much to lose 
by prosecuting for injure, or general disparagement, in which case 
the proceedings at the trial may be reported, whereas ‘reports of 
trials for diffamation against private persons are forbidden.® In 
England, counsel for the defence are confined more or less closely to 
the facts in evidence before the court, but in France they enjoy the 
wildest license ; and any one who prosecutes a newspaper for injure 
may have to listen to the repetition of the insult with every variety 
that wit and malice can suggest, and find a privileged report of the 
proceedings in the next issue of the offending paper. This is what 
happened recently on the prosecution of the Dreyfusite Awrore by 
the editor of the anti-Dreyfusite Jowr. Prosecutions among jour- 
nalists for ‘injure’ are comparatively rare ; not only is ita case of dog 
eating dog, but there is a salutary rule that provocation is a good 
defence, which in case of a dispute between the extreme sections puts 
both sides out of court in no time. 

It is not surprising that the powerlessness of the law to protect 
private character often leads to resort to extra-legal methods. The 
‘tribunal d’honneur’ spoken of by Prévost-Paradol is comparatively 
infrequent. The real redress is sought in duelling. Now duelling, 
especially under the comparatively innocuous conditions in which it 
is generally practised, fails altogether to maintain a decent standard 
of journalistic manners. A writer may even succeed in acquiring a 
sort of spurious reputation with the unthinking from the number of 
duels in which his outrageous personalities have involved him, and so 
obtain an influence to which he could not pretend on other and more 
legitimate grounds. Sometimes, too, redress is sought by what in 
France are known as voies de fait, as when the wife of a deputy 
whose honour was involved in a press attack on her husband recently 
went down to the office and, not finding the writer or the editor, shot 
the business manager instead. It cannot be said that this act of 
vicarious injustice excited as much reprobation as it merited ; indeed, 
when it came before the Assize Court the other day, the lady was 
triumphantly acquitted by the jury, and only ordered to pay the 
very modest sum of 600/. as damages by the Court. 

If the provisions of the law of 1881 for the repression of attacks 
on private character are unsatisfactory, those which relate to attacks 
on public men stand on no better footing. The law regarding 
such libels conforms more nearly to our own, for they are tried 
before a jury, and truth is a good defence. In dealing with them 
we can count on the invaluable guidance of M. Jean Cruppi, Avocat- 

® Art. 39. 
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Général 4 la Cour de Cassation, whose brilliant book ' published at 
the beginning of last year has already attracted no small attention 
on this side of the Channel, owing to its luminous comparison of 
French and English methods in the administration of criminal 
justice. 

The jury in France—and, indeed, it is to be feared everywhere on 
the Continent—remains a more or less exotic institution. Its reten- 
tion in the French Criminal Code was carried in the Conseil d’Etat in 
spite of the opposition of Napoleon, who declared that juries nearly 
always acquitted the guilty. And though this censure was exag- 
gerated, they have never succeeded in inspiring any considerable 
measure of respect. Indeed, M. Cruppi tells us they are now dis- 
missed by one school as a mere Liberal illusion like the Garde 
Nationale, and, as will be seen, other means of introducing a popular 
element into the administration of justice are regarded with greater 
favour. The Code of Criminal Procedure makes graver offences, 
known as crimes, triable before a jury in the Assize Courts, and lesser 
offences, known as délits, triable before judges only in the tribunals 
of police correctionnelle. The disfavour with which the jury procedure 
is regarded by the legal authorities is shown, M. Cruppi points out, 
by the practice of preferring the lesser charge of délit where the 
facts would support a charge ofcrime. Diffamation and injure, being 
‘ délits, would prima facie have been triable en police correctionnelle. 
But under every régime making any pretence to Liberal principles it 
has been felt necessary to refer offences of this nature involving a poli- 
tical element to the arbitrament of the jury. Governments and thrones 
have fallen on the question whether press offences should or should 
not be tried before a jury, although for a long time trial by jury was 
synonymous with complete impunity for the press. The juries of 
the beginning of Louis Philippe’s reign have left a legendary repu- 
tation by the way in which they discharged their duties. They found 
it proved in evidence that the king was a ‘ chenapan ’—that is to say, 
‘a vagabond, or good-for-nothing wretch’; that Thiers was a thief; 
that letters which were palpable forgeries had been written by the 
King. In 1835 press trials were taken away from them. At the 
present day, M. Cruppi tells us, they have been educated to a 
better discharge of their duties ; but their reputation does not yet 
stand high, and very little weight attaches to their verdict finding a 
justification proved or the reverse. In 1893, when it had been found 
wholly impracticable to send Lord Dufferin’s traducers before a jury, 
a law was passed transferring trials for attacks on foreign sovereigns 
and ambassadors to the police correctionnelle; and only last 
year M. Méline, in the Chamber of Deputies, justified the conduct 
of the Government in selecting an isolated passage from M. Zola’s 
famous letter by saying ‘Nous n’avons pas cru devoir soumettre 4 

° La Cour d’Assises. Paris, 1898. 
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Yappréciation du jury l’honneur de chefs de l’armée.’ There would 
have been more hesitation in putting forward a contention of this 
sort if the verdicts of juries carried greater weight. Not, indeed, 
that anyone would suggest sending political offences to be tried by 
judges dependent on the Government for promotion. The result of 
such a step has always been to impair the confidence of the public in 
the integrity of the courts. Besides, there is a great deal in the existing 
procedure that is calculated to mislead the jury and excuse them for 
going wrong. In the first place, the interval between the commence- 
ment of the proceedings and the hearing of the case may, in the 
absence of any law of contempt of court, have been occupied by the 
newspaper in disparaging the character of the prosecutor and making 
illicit appeals to the jurymen themselves. Then, as already explained, 
when the case comes on the real culprits, as often as not, are not 
before the court at all, but only the unoffending hired gérant. 

The trial proceeds like all French criminal trials, the prosecuting 
counsel sitting with the judges on the bench, in a bright red gown 
and black velvet hat, while the counsel for the defence, robed in 
sober black, has his place in the body of the court, an inequality 
which not seldom raises a prejudice.in his favour. The prisoner and 
all the witnesses are examined by the presiding judge, and so escape 
the test of effective cross-examination. Counsel for the defence are 
wholly untrammelled by rules of evidence, and even if they can make 
nothing of an attack on the prosecutor himself, often ride off success- 
fully by raising an irrelevant political issue, so that ‘l/honneur du 
plaignant dépend de la solution de je ne quelle confuse et tumul- 
tueuse bataille politique.’ The judges are too timid to interfere in 
the face of the obloquy to which an undue display of zeal might 
expose them, and since 1881 they have been deprived of the right of 
summing up. The punishment for this class of diffamation is im- 
prisonment varying from eight days to a year, and fine varying from 
100 to 3,000 francs. The punishment for injure is somewhat less. 
In an exceptional case, like M. Zola’s, the judges may pronounce the 
maximum sentence, but as a rule, acting under the feelings already 
alluded to, they dismiss the defendants with a light fine and a few days’ 
imprisonment, and are equally sparing in awarding damages when 
they are asked for. The unfortunate results follow that public men 
against whom grave charges are made abstain from prosecuting their 
accusers, that public opinion approves, or at least condones, their 
abstention, and that they remain subject to odious suspicions which 
impair the general confidence in their integrity. 

The absence of any summary powers, such as those given by our 
law of contempt of court, to restrain the press from interfering with 
the free course of justice is another serious evil. The practice of 
prejudging every criminal issue and pronouncing confident judg- 
ments in admitted ignorance of the evidence is perhaps too deeply 
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rooted to be easily got rid of. At present the only restriction is that 
the official documents in the case may not be published before the 
trial. It would be far better if they were the only publications per- 
mitted. Such abuses as terrorising the jurymen by publishing their 
addresses and attempting to shake the public confidence in the 
administration of justice also call for more effective measures of 
repression. It has often been asked of late why neither the Court 
of Cassation nor the Government on their behalf take any steps 
when M. Rochefort in his paper denounces them as traitors sold to 
the Jews, and suggests cutting off their eyelids and letting spiders 
eat out their eyes. The answer is an easy one: the Penal Code 
punishes outrages addressed to the court itself in the exercise of its 
functions, but press insults and outrages must be prosecuted as 
diffamation or injure under the law of 1881. This requires that 
the court itself should request a prosecution to be instituted," and 
should then go before the jury in the sorry attitude of a prosecutor 
already described. That is not a position in which the highest 
court could be expected to place itself. In England, M. Rochefort 
would have met the fate of Mr. Whalley and Mr. Guildford Onslow 
during the Tichborne trial, and have been summarily fined and 
imprisoned until he made submission. This is another instance of 
the superiority of our judge-made law over foreign codes constructed 
on the most approved notions of abstract justice. While the French 
courts are shackled at every turn, Her Majesty’s judges have never 
hesitated to draw on their inherent powers for the due assertion of 
the supremacy of the law. At a time when so much is heard of 
suggested conflicts between civil and military justice, and of the 
unwillingness of the latter to acknowledge an error, it may be well 
to recall the submission and apology exacted by Chief Justice Willes 
in 1746 from a court-martial, comprising some of the first officers in 
the navy, who had been misled into passing censure on his judicial 
conduct and repudiating the authority of his court. Signed by all 
the members of the court-martial, this submission was received and 
read in open court, and published the next day in the Gazette, and 
was entered on the records of the court ‘as a memorial,’ said the 
Chief Justice, ‘to the present and future ages that whosoever set 
themselves up in opposition to the law, or think themselves above 
the law, will in the end find themselves mistaken; for we may with 
great propriety say of the law as of truth, magna est et pravalebit ’— 
sentiments which may be commended to our neighbours across the 
Channel.’* 

In calling attention to the legal impunity enjoyed in these various 
ways by the French press, it is not intended to suggest that the bulk 
a " Art. 47. 

See Manual of Military Lam, p. 189, and Gentleman’s Magazine, 1746. 
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of French newspapers are carried on with any greater disregard of the 
law of libel than is usual in this country; but it cannot be denied 
that the worst offenders have an enormous circulation, are read by 
every class of the community, and exercise a demoralising influence 
on the tone of public life out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Most Frenchmen are easily carried away by their emotional tempera- 
ment, and lend a ready credence to the wildest statements if made 
in support of the dominant feeling of the moment. In such an 
atmosphere the wholesale defamations which are circulated without 
repression or control do infinite mischief, and have brought about a 
state of things in which there is scarcely an institution or body 
of public men in France of whom a large number of their fellow- 
citizens are not willing to believe the worst. It would, of course, be 
absurd to pretend that these evils are due exclusively to the inade- 
quacy of the existing press law. That inadequacy, however, has 
been widely recognised in France, though all are not agreed about 
the remedy. Commenting on the prosecution of M. Gohier for insults 
to the army, M. Cornély, who has been chosen to expound the average 
common-sense view daily in the columns of the Figaro, recently 
contended that a remedy was to be sought not by prosecuting general 
passages, such as those selected from M. Gohier’s-book, which hit 
nobody in particular, but by repressing libels against individuals. 
He referred with admiration to the heavy damages which the late 
Mr. Parnell recovered from the Zimes, and wished that similar pro- 
ceedings were possible in France. But the French have no juries 
in civil actions, and the judges have so far proved too timid to award 
heavy damages, to say nothing of the national dislike of asking for 
them. Senator Trarieux’s recent action against ‘Gyp,’ in which he 
made that witty lady pay 200/. damages for libelling him, has, how- 
ever, set a good example, and shown that the civil action, when it 
lies, may prove a more effective remedy than had hitherto been 
supposed. 

M. Cruppi, though only discussing prosecutions by function- 
aries, &c., makes two important suggestions which would equally 
apply to private libels: (1) that the proprietors of newspapers should 
be made directly responsible for fines and damages incurred by the 
paper ; (2) that the maximum fine should be raised from 3,000 to 
100,000 francs, so as to make the punishment a reality. French juries, 
he thinks, might yet be made a satisfactory tribunal by the removal 
of the many obstacles that now tend to hinder the proper discharge 
of their functions. With regard to the tribunals of police correction- 
nelle, he suggests that they might be strengthened by the introduction 
of a lay element like the Schéffengerichte, which have proved so suc- 
cessful in Germany of late years. The imperfections of the Napoleonic 
Code of Criminal Procedure have long been recognised, and something 
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has been done to remove them by'the abolition of the iniquitous system 
of secret detention. A reform of the provisions as to trial by jury, 
and also of those defects in the law of 1881 which have here been 
pointed out, would seem imperatively called for if France is to avoid 
a return to those repressive measures which have so often already been 
tried in vain. 


J. P. Watts. 
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In the majority of cases the garden of a Florentine villa is the mere 
prelude and antechamber to its far more attractive podere or olive-yard. 
You pass without any great reluctance through a parterre of some- 
what disorderly vegetation, where rows of terra-cotta pots are at this 
season awaiting their summer occupants, and stone supports lurk idly 
in the grass until the lemon-trees, still safely housed, can venture to 
take their stand on them. And in a few minutes you find your- 
self passing down a more or less steep track, between sprouting 
blades of corn—maize or wheat, as the case may be—between olives, 
stained by a thousand vicissitudes of weather ; between rows of vines 
dripping, if the month be March, from the results of a late ferocious 
pruning ; lingering perhaps for a while under the imperfect shade of 
a pergola, until suddenly you find that you have below you a 
seemingly interminable sweep of greenery—a sweep so intensely, 
indescribably green that the eye leaps to greet it: one in which the 
very artichokes seem to lose all culinary and utilitarian associations, 
and to become stately creatures, acanthus-like in their breadth 
of foliage, covering whole hillsides with their architectural-looking 
blue-green leaves. 

What a large slice of Europe is taken up by just such vineyards, 
just such olive-yards as these! Beginning, say, with the Tartarinic 
region around Cette and Tarascon, sweeping over the greater part of 
South and South-Western France, washed for nearly a thousand 
miles by the Mediterranean, and following all its contortions and 
sinuosities; covering all the southern flanks of the Maritime Alps 
and the whole hilly portions of Lombardy ; pushing boldly up and up, 
over rocks and declivities, waterless gulches or winter torrents, and 
only stopped by the snow, it remains a perfect embodiment of Man’s 
wrestle with Nature; it expresses what he has won from her: it 
points to where he has failed. 

On the whole, it may be said that the success far outweighs the 
failure, for the problem was anything but an easy one. Given a 
more or less steep hillside, or a thousand such steep hillsides ; given 
a soil so light as to be removable by every shower; given a climate 
where a vast preponderance of dry days, when the earth becomes as 
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bricks in a brick-kiln, is balanced by a residuum of days when the 
rain descends by bucketfuls at a time. Given such hills, such soil, 
and such conditions, how to hinder the earth from utterly disappear- 
ing, from vanishing as dust into the air, or being swept as mud into 
the nearest river—there stands your problem. 

We all know how that problem has been met and solved. A 
multiplicity of stone walls—high or low, as the case may be—have 
been set up at irregular distances from one another, each wall 
acting as the base or platform of the ground above, and enabling it to 
support its crop of maize, vines, olives, fruit trees, no matter what ; 
clamping the earth, as it were, with so many solid stone girders, and 
thus hindering the whole thing—trees, vines, flowers, and artichokes 
—from slipping headlong down into the valley beneath. 

To the enterprising trespasser—we are all trespassers in Ital 
—one of the great merits of these walls is that they are never . 
hindrance but rather an aid to his marauding rambles. However 
high they may be, however steep, however apparently insurmount- 
able, they are sure to be provided with a means of ascent and descent 
in the form of a flight of steps—rude-hewn, but exceedingly welcome. 
How often have I scanned such a wall from afar, and have said to 
myself, ‘No: this time there really is no passage’! And at the 
last moment, on approaching it, a narrow space has revealed itself, 
like the ladder of ropes to the hero of a melodrama, and up or down 
that stony ladder I have scrambled, with a deep inward benediction 
upon its long since buried and forgotten builder. 

Another if a less obvious merit is that along the edges of these 
walls, and sheltered by them from the blasts, lies the chief flowery 
wealth of the region—that wealth upon which, if youare newly arrived, 
and are the least in the world of a botanist or a horticulturist, you 
pine to fall and to rifle. 

Early in March the most prominent representative of that wealth 
is the ever-present, ever-to-be-desired anemone. Aconites and such 
early folk are of course over; daffodils, though occasionally to be 
met with, are past their best ; while the tulip is still to come. 

The first anemone to appear seems generally to be the violet 
form of coronaria. Violet I call it, but itis in reality any shade from 
the blackest purple to a nearly extinguished mauve. Next to it in 
the order of flowering stands the familiar single scarlet Anemone 
fulgens, not often, by the way, growing in a packed mass, as we try 
to induce it to grow at home, but singly, one solitary blood-red spike 
at a time springing up triumphantly, and overtopping not only its 
own parsley-like leaves, but most other leaves and sprays in its 
neighbourhood. 

What a presence the fellow has, to be sure! What a sumptuous 
colour—what a magnificent deportment is his! How he takes up 
the sunshine upon his damask petals, and how, even on the dullest 
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days, he seems to give us back our full journey’s worth in the mere 
joy of being temporarily the neighbour of such a vision! I say he 
advisedly, because next to fulgens in the order of flowering stands 
the dimly tinted pale-blue A. apennina, as distinctively feminine 
in the good old-fashioned sense of the word as fulgens himself is 
distinctively the other thing. 

Alas for bashfulness and feminine timidity in an age of push 
and eager competition! About the second week in March every 
street-corner in Florence and nearly every church door becomes a 
mingled joy and irritation to the flower-lover from the multitude of 
such milk-blue tremblers offered for sale, in company—not a little 
to my surprise—with an even greater multitude of our own familiar 
yellow primroses, plucked, not singly, but in tufts and clusters ; 
buds, flowers, leaves and roots, young and old, parents and children, 
all tossed together upon a common market. 

If a shy grower, Apennina, as its name implies, is at least at 
home here; but where in the world, one asks oneself, do these 
multitudes of primroses come from? So far from meeting one at 
every turn, along every ditch, under every bank, as they do, or used 
to do, at home, one may easily spend a long spring in Tuscany 
without having one’s eyes drawn earthward by the sight of a prim- 
rose. Yet here they are, and plucked, moreover, with a recklessness 
which seems to speak of an unlimited supply, or at all events an 
absolute indifference as to whether another year there will be any 
primroses left to gather at all. 

Last time I was in Florence I searched diligently for nearly 
a month before discovering a genuinely wild primrose, although 
myriads were daily thrust into my hands in a more or less dead 
and flaccid condition. Suddenly the sight of a bit of unmistakably 
English-looking oak scrub on the road to the Certosa brought the 
conviction to my mind that here, if anywhere, primroses must be to 
be found. Communicating that conviction to the friend who sat 
beside me, we stopped our vehicle, and at the end of five minutes’ 
scramble found ourselves in a copse which might well have been 
imported just as it was from Sussex or Surrey, only that under its 
still adhering russet leaves were to be seen, not primroses only, or 
primroses and anemones only, but nearly every spring flower which 

we cherish assiduously in our gardens, and can rarely persuade to 
flower satisfactorily with us even many weeks later. 

For here were floods of pulmonaria, the blue of whose flowers 
shades out into every combination of violet and pink. Floods, too, 
of scillas, pure blue this time, disdaining to perturb it with any 
meaner admixture. Close cousins of theirs, the muscari, neat little 
bobbing heads, rising club-like amid their sharp green spears, 
Tulips, too—for the spring was getting on—the large scarlet Praecox 

and the looser-petalled Oculws-solis, if, indeed, the two are not 
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identical. Lovelier than either, Clusiana, that vision of a tulip, its 
snow-white petals bestriped with vividest rose, and an indescribable 
grace of deportment for which alone among its sturdy, rather 
thick-set race it has preserved the secret. 

But space fails to tell of half the population of that miraculous 
little bit of copse. Yet I must find room for one more plant, namely, 
cyclamen, two species of which were here, not indeed in flower, 
but carpeting the whole ground with their veined leaves, objects 
so beautiful that it seems unreasonable to expect them to produce 
anything further. A cyclamen-carpet, by the way, is a piece of 
woodland furniture which may be perfectly reproduced in any home 
copse, so long as bracken and a few of our ruder natives are kept 
in abeyance, cyclamen being among the few non-native plants for 
which the word natwralisation is not, in my experience, a mere snare 
and misnomer. 

All this by way of prelude! It seems, in fact, a remarkably lop- 
sided way of writing about Florentine gardens to devote the greater 
part of one’s space to what lies outside their walls. The truth, 
however, is, though one admits it reluctantly, that, whereas all the 
wilder regions around Florence are as nearly perfect as it is in the 
nature of things to be, the deliberately laid-out flower gardens of its 
villas leave often much to be desired by the devout flower-lover. 

Even coming straight from our own poor frost-bitten flower-beds 
at home, it is something of a shock to find oneself in a garden of 
which all that one can say is that, setting aside such permanent 
things as myrtles, magnolias, and oleanders, and setting aside the 
happily indestructible violet, its most attractive inmates are the 
flowering weeds which have strayed in sporadically over the walls, 
and are liable, I imagine, to be summarily ejected whenever the 
gardener has time to attend to them. 

In the majority of cases—in all, in fact, which have not been 
the objects of a specially watchful love and attention—the besetting 
sin of these gardens is their excessive dryness. They are more than 
dry; many of them are positively dusty. To a sympathetic eye 
nothing can be more tragic than the condition of these desiccated 
stocks, these dust-laden geraniums, these shrivelled and flowerless 
daisy bushes, growing daily more dried up and unattractive-looking, 
as the sun and cold wind alternately or simultaneously beat and 
batter them out of every shadow of comeliness. 

And the provoking thing is that there is not the slightest occa- 
sion for anything of the sort! These drought-stricken creatures are 
for the most part growing, or rather perishing, within the easiest reach 
of some tank or basin, without which no Italian garden ever did or 
could exist. The friendly aid of a watering-pot, or, where attainable, 
of the still more acceptable and beneficent garden hose, is all that 
is needed to turn this wilderness of sticks and brown earth into 
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a paradise of greenery and colour. A little forethought, a little 
knowledge of what will and will not flower during those first spring 
months, are of course needed also ; above all, some little experience 
of what will and what will not stand the flail of those detestable 
winds which too often make Florentine springs a mere weariness 
of the flesh to others besides the irascible gardener. 

One very important point, I feel sure, in all southern gardens 
is a steady pursuance of that periodic transfer from sun to shade, 
and back to sun again; a process which even in England, at least 
in its drier regions, all who love their gardens are beginning to 
realise to be indispensable if they do not wish to see the living 
delights of spring turned into the shrivelled sun-stricken corpses 
of June and July. 

In South France and throughout the whole of Italy the process, 
I take it, has to be much more radical. I asked a local gardener 
what he did with his daffodils and jonquils in summer, telling him 
that our method was to dig them up and lay them in the sunshine 
to ripen. He laughed loud and long over the notion, informing us 
that theirs were dug up indeed, but stored in the darkest and 
coolest cellar that could be found, if you did not want them to be not 
dried merely, but cooked ! 

The interminable array of flower-pots, big and little, ornamental 
or the reverse, which forms such a feature of all southern gardens 
points to the same necessity. Naturally, for the Italian villa~-owner 
the chief interest is that the garden should look its best in summer, 
when alone, as a rule, he is in it. Real summer gardening, as 
we understand the word, is almost non-existent in Italy—indeed, is 
said to be an impossibility, though I cannot help feeling a certain 
amount of scepticism on that head. Of annuals alone there are 
enough, surely, which delight in heat to produce the most gorgeous 
results? Take the little portulaca, if something low-growing is 
wanted ; a being which revels in the roasting suns of India, and 
at home can never find weather hot enough to suit it. Why should 
not every Italian border be illuminated with its gay little lamps of 
scarlet and yellow, of white and of orange? Poppies, again? 
Picture the sumptuous effects of multitudes of great opium poppies 
lolling somnolent heads in some dusky corner, overlooked by rows 
of stone river gods, whose urns now and then let fall that mere 
trickle or sprinkle which is all such vegetable salamanders really 
require ? 

For mesi of us this, however, is a matter of merely academic 
interest, and if we were on the spot it is probable that the thought 
of poppies would merely suggest one more snooze in our hammocks, 
out of which we should be disinclined to stir even on behalf of such 
mild horticultural operations as these. 

For Florence undoubtedly can be desperately hot. Across a gulf 
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of years memory still conjures up the recollection of certain July days, 

and still more of certain July nights, spent upon the banks of the 
Aro. Returning from a belated stay in the Amalfi and Capri 

region, we lingered—I cannot now remember why—for some days at 

Florence on our way north. The oily Dead-Sea gleam of the river 

below our windows, scarce perceptible between its sun-bleached 
stones, glimmers before me yet. Still more vivid is the remembrance 
of the usually rather unsuggestive Boboli gardens, seen under the 
light of a particularly sultry afternoon. 

I had strayed in there to escape the intolerable streets, and 
had found it practically empty. The blackness of its interminable 
colonnades of cypress and ilex, the spectral whiteness of the space 
beyond, are still curiously present. I remember the thrill with 
which I stood expecting something or some one—I knew not what 
—to come stalking towards me across that shadeless expanse. For 
it is one of the odd effects of great heat, at least in my experience, 
that it seems to loosen one’s ordinary hold over what we call the 
actual, and to throw the reins up on the neck of a wilder, freer 
creature than our everyday selves—a creature with odd intuitions, 
and an almost absolute detachment from the probable. The hedge 
between the real and the unreal seems to get temporarily broken 
down, and all sorts of mysterious, yet not unfamiliar, figures to 
come stalking in upon one over the ruins. 

This, however, is again trifling! We are not now in July, but in 
March, and are trying to address ourselves to the problem of how 
best to outwit its pernicious winds, and to make a garden smiling 
and gay in spite of them. Dogmatism is offensive, especially from 
the partially informed, yet it seems clear to me that the whole 
business tends to compress itself into the two familiar words, Shelter 
and Water. Of sun there is enough, even during the dullest months, 
while frost rarely penetrates beyond an inch or two below the surface. 
Planting and watering alone will not, however, suffice at Florence, as 
they suffice at Cannes, Mentone, Bordighera, Algiers—indeed along 
the whole of that, horticulturally speaking, happy-go-lucky edge of 
the Mediterranean. To insure such a result the plants must be not 
alone planted, not alone even planted and watered: they must be 
watched, cared for, sheltered, coaxed, petted, helped on in every way ; 
they must be treated, in short, as we treat, or ought to treat, them 
at home, with a proper motherly regard for the separate needs and 
separate perils of every separate individual. 

It can be done, however, in Florence, whereas it cannot be done 
with us; and that is the whole gist of the present contention. 
From the little I have seen of its gardens, backed by a certain 
amount of experience where the conditions were not so dissimilar, I 
feel sure that it only needs a moderate expenditure of care, thought, 
and money—the last nowhere an unimportant garden requisite—to 
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cause the surroundings of every Florentine villa to bloom and burgeon 
from mid-January till late spring. 

Even with us there are far more plants than most people imagine 
which would flower, and moreover wish to flower, quite early in 
the year. Apart from snowdrops and crocuses, from aconites and 
Christmas roses; apart from hepaticas, early primroses, polyan- 
thuses, wallflowers, arabis, and so on, there are no fewer than five 
species of iris—Alata, Stylosa, Reticulata, Histrio, and Histrioides 
—ready to spring into masses of bloom then, and doing so, moreover, 
in sheltered corners when they get the chance. As for the bulbs, 
their name is legion, including all the early daffodils, as well as quite 
a host of very early blooming perennials, such as gentians, alyssums, 
ranunculus, geums, myosotis, dwarf phloxes, corydalis, aubrietias, 
daphnes, &c.; enough, in short, to make a garden as gay as any one 
need wish to see it, only that with us the position is too strained. 
The effort cannot long be kept up. The delusive gleams of sunshine 
fade and vanish away. In spite of science, in spite of love, in spite 
of everything that can be tried, the North remains the North. 
Sooner or later the frost-fiend puts out his full strength, and then 
the battle is over. ; 

And now, by way of proving how near the vision of perfection 
certain Florentine gardens already are, as well as by way of amends 
for so much impertinence, let me describe two gardens which, now 
that I am no longer under Tuscan skies, or likely speedily to be 
under them again, remain a floating legacy, ‘sheer lifted o’er the 
gulf’ of a terribly fugitive memory. 

Both are gardens upon that north-facing side which is said by 
the dwellers on the slopes of Fiesole to be at least three weeks later 
than their own. The precise difference must be left to the experts, 
but that it is later is certain, the common white iris, for instance, 
being well in flower along most of the roads below Fiesole before a 
single bud is clear of its green sheath in the Arcetri region. 

Yet it was a garden upon this less well-favoured slope which 
more than any other realised for me that ideal toward which my 
mind since my arrival had been dimly groping. Facing it, you have 
before you three terraces. The first is paved to begin with, but 
merges into level grass, and ends in a narrow border, where pale 
pink and deep red Pyrus japonica are in flower. The second is 
attained by a steep flight of stone steps. Here a space is shut in 
on three sides by walls topped with vases at intervals, the spaces 
between the vases running to meet one another in a succession of 
stony scrolls. Further on is an archway, with a gate, and more 
steps leading into a grassy vineyard. Two of these walls have been 
pierced with windowlike spaces, and below one of them runs a steep 
hill road, so that the creaking of wheels, the shrilling of voices, the 
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whole stir and life of suburban Florence, come floating in upon us as 
we sit or saunter among the flower-beds. 

These are enclosed in solid green frames of box, four large and 
two small ones, on each side of a central walk. Not an inch of bare 
earth is to be seen, though we are still only at St. Patrick’s Day. For 
groundwork we have the friendly, indispensable myosotis, I suppose 
dissitiflora, out of which familiar blue cloud rises a host of other 
things: Anemone fulgens, in all its splendour ; aquilegias, jonquils, 
primroses of a dozen different kinds ; more anemones, blue, white, 
or red; dwarf magnolias; more Pyrus japonica, alias cydonia ; 
daphnes of at least three species—a longer list, in fact, than I have 
breath to enumerate or you patience to follow; a tip-toeing crowd 
of Spring’s courtiers, thronging the heels of their liege lady, sunning 
themselves in her smile, responsive to her slightest beck, and 
moderately secure here from those shrewd nips with which, like 
Elizabeth of illustrious memory, she is apt to honour those who 
press too vigorously forward in her service. 

My second garden is distinctly inferior to this one from a horti- 
cultural point of view, but then the ground rises and falls delightfully : 
all sorts of enchanting things seem to be flowering there of their 
own accord, and above and beyond everything else that great stone 
and marble flower, Florence itself, rises resplendent, taking and 
keeping the eye from the first moment of entering it. 

It was perhaps the staircase of that garden, rather than the 
garden itself, which so especially enchained me. It was a staircase in 
two divisions, each division consisting of some forty or more steps, 
each step consisting of a solid slab of rock barely two hands’ breadth 
across, but clamped, as solidly as a mussel or a limpet is clamped, to 
a great cliff-like stone wall, which sank perpendicularly downward 
until, fifty feet below, it sank into an abyss of grass and feathery 
fennel. 

It must have been a very old staircase, for time and neglect had 
laid layers of moss and lichen between every step and ledge ; indeed 
the lintel of a doorway hard by bore the date 1597. Above it 
cypresses towered like gigantic ninepins. On one side the wall was 
roofed by a tangle of ilex and olives, so closely welded together 
that no ray of sunlight can, in all the years it has existed, have 
laid more than a transitory finger there. On the other side clearer 
spaces broke at intervals, and through these spaces, between the 
trunks of the trees, floated all Florence, set in its circumference 
of violet hills, and barred by every accident of sun and shade. 

To stand upon the steps of that staircase is, as it were, to hold the 
whole town in the hollow of one’s hand ; to be able to play with it, 
and to make a magic toy-box of it and its contents. Here between 
two diverging or converging branches you may see the Duomo in 
all its swelling symmetry, Giotto’s campanile rising beside it as 
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some ambitious pine or larch might tower beside a captive balloon. 
Shift your standpoint a little and you will find that you have now 
before you some perfectly unhistoric line of brown-tiled roofs, below 
which multicoloured rags are hanging crookedly from innumerable 
dusky apertures. Yet again another shift to another tree-trunk, and 
now there is nothing to be seen but a few yards of tawny river, 
swollen to overflowing by recent rain, and sweeping down the Valdarno, 
to spread abroad into a long narrow lake, between willow-like olives 
or olive-like willows, for at this distance it is not easy to say exactly 
which or what they are. 

Even after the heaviest spring rains—and how heavy and how 
continuous these can be let every Florentine say !—that landscape 
never seemed to me to lose one jot of its limpidity. The great 
clouds would come rolling down from above, swooping upon the town, 
and blotting out tower, duomo, campanile, everything for the 
moment. Then up they would go, up, up, up, higher and higher 
still, filling the craggy valleys and titanic dimples of Monte Morello, 
and rushing away to descend as snow upon the Carraras, leaving the 
magic town as chiselled, as clear as ever ; leaving its towers and its 
belfries to play at bo-peep with the ilexes and the olives, with the 
cypresses and the agaves of our garden. It was as if man’s work- 
manship at its very finest had set itself in a fit of deliberate com- 
petition against the hardly more delicate, hardly more solid work- 
manship of fretted leaf or column-like tree-trunk; of overhanging 
cloud, or blue-tinted hillside. It was a garden, in short, to make a 
poet out of the plainest man or woman alive; a garden to make a 
real poet grow dumb from sheer inability to find words with which 
to fit his own conceptions. A garden that was capable even of 
making an amateur gardener forget for the moment to think of 
gardening! A tribute so unprecedented that, having reached it, 
one may as well leave off. 


EmiLy LAWLEsS. 
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NEGLECTING OUR CUSTOMERS 


A POSTSCRIPT ' 


‘Ir we are alive to the signs of the times I have not the smallest 
doubt that we shall be able to hold our own, not only in new markets, 
but in markets where we are now sorely pressed.’ With these grave 
though hopeful words the President of the Board of Trade concluded, 
the other day, his important address on British trade at the Croydon 
Chamber of Commerce. They come with special significance at a 
moment when we are receiving marked proofs of the resolute policy 
of the department over which Mr. Ritchie presides, that nothing shall 
be wanting on their part to make the nation ‘alive to the signs of 
the times,’ on which so much depends. 

Last January a commercial mission was sent out to South 
America by the Board of Trade to inquire into, and report upon, the 
conditions and prospects of British trade in certain countries there. 
And now, following close upon the important Opinions of H.M. 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers on British Trade Methods, pub- 
lished by the department in October last, we have the reports on Chile 
and Argentina of Mr. Worthington, the Special Commissioner. 

It would be difficult to add to the collective weight of the earlier 
Blue Book; but the two later volumes, though there is, perhaps, 
nothing absolutely new in the evidence they furnish, are so striking 
in their exhaustive details that any review of the former would be 
incomplete unless supplemented with at least some brief notice of 
them. 

Indeed, nothing could be more calculated to make an energetic 
people, lulled into dangerous slumbers by a long period of un- 
challenged supremacy, ‘alive to the signs of the times’ than the 
bare facts, the terse, categorical narrative of Mr. Worthington’s 
reports read in the flashlights of British Trade Methods. They are 
the parables of commercial wisdom and energy—they tell a foreign 
story of gain with an English meaning of loss. 

Moreover, quite apart from all other considerations, the magnitude 
of British financial interests in Argentina makes anything and every- 


1 See the Nineteenth Century, December 1898, ‘ Neglecting our Customers.’ 
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thing bearing on our trade relations with that and the adjoining 
Republic of special concern to this country. 

But to come to the parables. In the supply of the woven and 
spun fabrics, the cotton goods and woollen, the iron and steel, the 
rails and railroad iron, the engines, the building materials, the hard- 
ware, the cutlery, the candles, the beer, and many another necessity 
of civilised life imported by Chile and Argentina—in all these Great 
Britain (when challenged at all) has held the lead well ahead of every 
other country. Where does British trade now stand in these 
markets? With a g@pwing demand in the world at large British 
supply is said to be falling off, or ‘is sorely pressed.’ And in the 
Republics of Chile and Argentina ‘the general trend is in the direction 
of our losing more and more ground’; there, too, are to be found a 
diminished demand for British goods, and foreign articles successfully 
established and winners of the market. 

Chilian men, like their Argentine neighbours, clothe themselves 
in German and Italian and American goods and trouserings of every 
sort and kind—cotton drills and cords, wool and worsted cloths. They 
wear German, Spanish, and Italian shirts ; and find their taste best 
suited with socks and stockings from the Continent. And though 
they wear English straw hats as much as Continental, their soft felt 
hats are mostly of Austrian and Italian make. 

As for the women of Chile, they go clad in German serges and 
German nun’s veilings and gowns of other Continental goods, cut out 
with German scissors, pinned with German pins, stitched with 
German needles threaded with German cotton, made with German 
sewing-machines, fastened with German hooks and eyes, and set off 
with Swiss and German laces. And when they betake themselves 
to embroidery, it is German wool with which they exercise their 
skill. : 

In German blankets the Chilians sleep; they wash in German 
basins with water poured out of German ewers ; and barbers cut their 
hair with German barbers’ scissors. Belgian candles, and electricity 
the produce of electric plant from the United States, supply them 
with artificial light. Like the Argentines, who curtain and upholster 
their rooms with stuffs from France and Germany, fastened and 
looped and finished with Italian bands and tassels, because English 
goods are too dear, they glaze their windows with Belgian and 
German window-panes, look at themselves in French and German 
mirrors, and hang their walls with German and French papers. 

They cook their food in pots, moulds, stewpans and frying-pans 
from the United States and Germany, eat it off plates—china, 
earthenware and enamelled—from the same countries; whilst the 
Argentines cut it as well with French and German knives and forks, 
and ladle it with German ladles. They also carry German pocket- 
knives in their German trousers’ pockets. Their beer is brewed by 
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Germans, who use only German machinery for the purpose. They 
boil their water in German kettles over spirit lamps which are all of 
Continental make. And they drink their tea out of German cups 
and saucers. 

They write on German paper with German pens, and despatch 
their letters in German envelopes. They print on American paper, 
and Italy as well as Germany supplies them with wrapping-papers. 

Their treasures are secured in German iron chests, and they 
fasten their doors and cupboards with German locks and padlocks. 

In the heavy rainfalls of Concepcion, or te still heavier down- 
pours further south, Chilians now protect themselves with Italian 
umbrellas ; though in Valparaiso, where the trade in both parasols 
and umbrellas is small, England—strange irony !—has the largest 
share, 

Then the Chilian scrubs his floors with German scrubbing- 
brushes; grooms his horses with German horse-brushes ; blacks his 
shoes with German shoe-brushes; cleans his window-sashes with 
German sash-brushes; lays on his English colours, mixed with 
turpentine from the United States, with German paint-brushes ; and, 
it may well be said as things are going now, will soon have swept 
out of the market the last remnant of English, American, and French 
brushware with German whisk dandies. 

France takes the lead, far ahead of other countries, in the supply 
of watches to Argentina, with Germany as second. But with clocks 
Germany leads, the United States comes second, and since 1895, 
when she displaced England, France third. 

Surely here are signs of the times, manifested in the daily social 
life of the two Republics, enough and more than enough to put us 
upon the alert! But there are graver, far graver, belonging for the 
most part essentially to the hard life of toil and business, amongst 
those that Mr. Worthington found and catalogued in Chile and 
Argentina. 

In Argentina, though all the railways, with only one exception of 
importance, are in English hands, rolling-stock to a considerable 
amount is now supplied by the United States. And in Chile of late 
years the United States have won the day with their locomotives, 
railway carriages, and wagons. 

In Argentina, too, a very ugly change is being brought about in 
tramway rails. 


The 9-inch deep rail [says our Special Commissioner], such as is commonly used 
in the United States, has been found to suit the pavement here best, and will un- 
doubtedly be adopted in place of the 6-inch deep rail hitherto in use. The 
management of a new electric street-car line tried hard some time since to have 
this 9-inch rail made in England, but in vain ; makers had not made it before, and 
did not want. to incur the expense of the necessary new rollers. Now all the 
tramways will require this rail, and they will get it from the United States, 
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As regards the machinery for the great nitrate industry of Chile, 
it greatly depends on the management whether it is English or 
German ; but ‘portable railways largely used in nitrate working 
practically all come from Germany, the German make being lighter 
and cheaper than the English.’ Then 
the electric lighting of the nitrate works is leaving English makers, because there 
is a very capable resident representative of the United States Westinghouse Com- 
pany in Iquique, who is always ready to negotiate for new installations, to supply 
small refits for American machinery, and, for a moderate monthly charge, to look 


after the electric plant continually, an arrangement which suits the companies 
well, 


Equally unsatisfactory is the state of things with regard to electric- — 
lighting machinery in Argentina; and the story of the fatally bad 
packing of English manufacturers recalls many a consular report in 
British Trade Methods. 

With agricultural machinery the United States have gained the 
ascendency in both the Chilian and Argentine markets. In Argen- 
tina they are said to carry off 90 per cent. in such implements as 
ploughs, reapers, shellers, and sowers. ‘The British makers, as a rule, 
produce too heavy and expensive a machine.’ And what does not 
this mean of English loss in a vast corn-producing country like 
Argentina ? 

Chile still imports shovels and spades from England. But the 
United States competition in these is keenly felt, whilst Argentina 
already has the bulk of her picks, spades, shovels, and adzes from the 
United States; also machine mowers and weed cutters, which have 
largely superseded scythe blades, such scythe blades as are still used 
being mostly French. And so the foreign story of gain with an 
English meaning of loss runs on ad infinitum. In fact our Special 
Commissioner found generally that improved machinery and tools 
are not only more readily supplied, but are also more systematically 
pushed, by our competitors than by ourselves. 

Travellers [he writes] or salesmen who are expert and up-to-date machinists, as 
well as otherwise qualified, are naturally necessary. The able manager of the sugar 
refinery at Valparaiso gave me an exemplification of how business in this line may 
be lost, and doubtless is lost, for want of a personal canvass by an expert. When 
recently about to put in a new plant for revivifying animal charcoal, the order 
would have gone to Germany, where makers keep in touch with the requirements 
out here, had it not been that a mechanical engineer, representative of an English 
house, at the time travelling in the Argentine, was heard of and sent for, with the 


result that he booked an 8,000/. order. The manager referred to had never before 
had a visit from a representative of English machinists. 


Even in nails and hinges British trade has not held its own. The 
cut-iron nails of the United States, the wrought-iron ‘ deck ’ nails of 
Germany, the bright Belgian horseshoe nails, American tacks, 
German wire nails, iron and brass hinges from America and Germany, 
respectively, are all superseding the English article. And though 
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England still practically holds the market in screws, it is anticipated 
that American square-headed coach screws, being cheaper, will soon 
oust the English. 

But it is time to make an end. Summing up the results of his 
inquiry in Argentina, Mr. Worthington remarks : 


It has been said to me ad nauseam, in one form or another, ‘ We asked British 
manufacturers to do so-and-so, or to make this in such-and-such a way, but they 
said they could not, or it did not suit them, and so we went elsewhere. . . ? 
Whereas, when anything is asked for in Germany or America, it is promptly made, 
and, if not quite what is wanted, is altered as required. . . . 

Reverting to the main cause apart [from the question of prices pure and simple] 
of the decadence of the importation of British manufactures in many directions, 
namely, the want of a prompt response to indications from this market of changes 
required, while it is not for me to inquire into the reasons for this alleged too 
fond adherence to existing methods, I cannot but feel that if the men who are 
coming forward to have a big stake in our leading factories, together with the 
control of their management, were in the first instance to become thoroughly 
conversant with every detail of their business, and to acquire such a knowledge of 
Spanish as would enable them to speak and write it respectably, and were then to 
spend a year in this country studying closely the requirements of the trade and 
the doings of their competitors, we should hear less in the future of British 
manufactures being left behind. 


These brief comments and quotations give only a faint idea of 
the tale that the facts and figures of Mr. Worthington tell. But 


they will be ample if they direct the attention of the readers of this 
Review to the tale itself, to which, indeed, all must turn if we are to 
be ‘ alive to the signs of the times’ in order ‘to hold our own, not only 
in new markets, but in markets where we are now sorely pressed.’ 


AGNES LAMBERT. 
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